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Articte IL.—THE PRESENT STATE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“ Nor to despair of philosophy,” said Sir William Hamilton, 
with one of his apt quotations, “ig a last infirmity of noble 
minds.” And certainly if ever a noble mind succeeded in 
conquering that infirmity, it was his own. No philosopher in 
modern times has striven so hard to set bounds to the cogni- 
tive instinct, or brought to the task such transcendent powers. 
Other thinkers may have had their moments of skepticism or 
misgiving as to the attainment of absolute truth, and some 
may even have abandoned the pursuit, after long research, as 
hopeless; but what was in him, from the first, a constitutional 
tendency had become also a philosophical theory, and at 
length a religious creed. The discipline which he inculcated 
was that of a “ prudent nescience;” . . . . his goal for 
the intellectual career would be a “ learned ignorance ;” and 
over the very portal of revelation he wrote, as a flaming 
menace, the inscription, * To the unknown God,” Even from 
Philosophy herself he sought to wring stultifying “ testimonies,” 
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displaying the chance confessions of her disciples, in learned 
array, as but so many faggots for her funeral pyre. If noth- 
ing is left her but to die, it must be confessed that in these 
charming disquisitions she can find what Coleridge terms 
“ her euthanasy and apotheosis.” 

But let us not be misunderstood. We yield to none ina 
just appreciation of the great Edinburgh philosopher. As a 
psychological thinker and scholar, we believe him to be with- 
out peer or rival in England or any other country. He might 
be well styled the modern Aristotle, were it not that he comes 
to us enriched with the spoils of all later schools of philosophy. 
Such keen, analytic power, such sustained abstraction, such 
grasp of logic upon the reins of fancy, and such absolute 
mastery of details and principles, combined with such capti- 
vating stores of learning, and expressed in a style at once so 
lucid, nervous, and elegant, never before met in one person; 
and if our hopes of the future of philosophy depended upon a 
recurrence of precisely the same combination of powers and 
attainments, we might look for it in vain in any living author. 

Nor do we forget the noble use which was made of these 
endowments. No one now thinks of denying that the “ Phi- 
losophy of the Conditioned,” viewed as a check upon the 
“ Philosophy of the Absolute,” has had, and is still having, a 
most wholesome influence. It was the protest of robust, Scot- 
tish common sense against the vagaries of German transcend- 
entalism, and the dazzling generalizations of French eclecti- 
cism. Appearing at a time when philosophy seemed in a fair 
way to degenerate into mere speculative cosmogony, it served 
to dissipate the brilliant world-bubbles with which grave think- 
ers were amusing themselves, and has already restored a more 
healthy and masculine tone to all modern thinking. The re- 
sult is, that the philosopher no longer seeks, spider-like, to 
spin the whole phenomenal universe as a mere gossamer of 
abstractions out of his own subjectivity, mistaking the flimsy 
logic of man for the essential process of nature ; but is con- 
tent to explore cautiously the region of facts and principles, 
recognizing, at every step, the limitations, as well as the 
capacities, of his own mental constitution. To have thus 
checked the speculative propensity in the midst of a wide 
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spreading hallucination, and brought it back to the paths of 
reason and common sense, is a service which cannot be too 
gratefully felt, and will place the name of Hamilton among 
the brightest in the annals of philosophy. 

We make these preliminary admissions, not merely because 
we have no sympathy with that invidious spirit of criticism 
which seeks to drag a great man from his well-earned niche of 
fame, as lately manifested in some quarters, but also because a 
discriminating praise is the best tribute to his real merits, and 
to that cause of sound philosophy which he espoused. If we 
distinguish between Hamilton as a logician and psychologist, 
and Hamilton as a metaphysician and ontologist, questioning 
his preéminence in the latter characters, while we hold to it in 
the former, we shall only be estimating him as he chose him- 
self to be estimated, and not quarrel with Nature that she 
could not give him an insight that would have misled his 
understanding, but must needs have made him less the thinker 
and sage that he might be all the more the reasoner and 
scholar. 

Nor will we, in the least, undervalue the polemical uses of 
his logic against false philosophy, by insisting upon its entire 
want of positive fruit and constructive power, when it is re- 
membered that he did not himself pretend to build up any- 
thing in place of the systems he had destroyed, but rather 
strove to demonstrate that we have neither foundation nor 
material for absolute science or knowledge of things as they 
are, and that all efforts after such knowledge must, in the 
nature of the case, be abortive. 

It is in fact not so much with the master as with the disci- 
ples that we join issue. We believe them to have made a use 
of his doctrine of nescience which, however naturally it may 
have followed, he did not foresee, and could not have approved. 
What was perhaps meant to serve as a mere logical discipline 
and safeguard, has been hastily applied by one party to ques- 
tions of religion, and by another to questions of philosophy, 
ina manner suited to bring them both into contempt. Asa 
consequence, we behold at the feet of the same teacher a 
school of Christian apologists resolving the material of faith 
into sheer contradiction, and a school of skeptical scientists re- 
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solving the material of knowledge into pure mystery. Scarcely 
has Mr. Mansel, from the extreme right, brought forward his 
theory of a regulative revelation which shall accommodate 
the truth to our facu}ties, when Mr. Spencer, from the extreme 
left, rejoins with a homily on the “ impiety ”—“ the transcend- 
ent audacity which claims to penetrate the secrets of the 
Power manifested to us through all existence—nay, even to 
stand behind that power and note the conditions to its action.” 
Thus the very cant of divines is becoming the creed of think- 
ers, at the same time that the speculations of thinkers are 
made the dogmas of divines; and we are ready to fancy our- 
selves looking at a sort of philosophical masquerade, in which 
orthodoxy itself strives to be wise above that which is written, 
while even infidelity affects to be meek and lowly. 

There is of course somewhat of good as well as evil in these 
extraordinary interactions. They illustrate that beneficent 
law of progress by which extremists are sometimes driven to 
exchange positions before they settle into a just agreement; 
and we cite them, not merely in proof that the mission of the 
Hamiltonian metaphysics is drawing to a close, but also as 
signs of a better day which we may hope it is heralding. 
Everything, indeed, in the present state of philosophy, be- 
tokens a crisis already passed, and a commencing return to 
the normal use of reason. The genius of modern research, 
after a long course of speculation, in which it has been hur- 
ried to the wildest extremes, by turns accepting and rejecting 
the most opposite premises, now denying what it would be 
next to madness to doubt, anon admitting what it would be 
almost idiocy to believe, seems at length to have run the 
entire round of theories and exhausted the utmost capacity of 
thought; and that very apathy which its excesses have engen- 
dered, amounting in some minds to a cynical unbelief, and 
tinging at times the most serious themes with satire, may 
prove to be but the wholesome disgust with which it is going 
back to the ways of simplicity and truth. One might almost 
liken its present posture to that of heathen philosophy at the 
dawn of Christianity, when, after having pursued from dire 
necessity, rather than perverse choice, the same fruitless 
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career, it sat among decaying superstitions and errors, as in the 
melancholy twilight yearning for the duy-spring. 

We have accorded to Hamilton the merit of this great re- 
action; but we cannot abide in the mere reaction itself as a 
finality. His theory of absolute ignorance, salutary as it has 
proved for a time, appears to us as little likely to exhaust the 
function of philosophy as to bring about “a peace among 
philosophers themselves.” While we may join him in repu- 
diating the vain dogma of an immediate omniscience, we 
must still question if the only alternative be that of simple 
nescience. It would seem to be as irrational to assume that 
man can know nothing as to presume that he can know every- 
thing. And the Conditionist has, in fact, proved to be quite as 
one-sided and reckless a thinker as the much abused Abso- 
lutist. If we accept as true of him, in the words of Hamilton, 
what Virgil says of Aineas, contemplating in the prophetic 
sculpture of his shield the future glories of Rome, 


“ Rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet ;” 


yet, we must add, at the risk of marring so classic a figure, 
that he is but like the rash knight in the fable, pronouncing 
upon an escutcheon which is viewed by his anatgonist from the 
opposite side; and now that each has at length fought his way 
to the other’s position, it only remains that both should 
generously lose sight of their several errors in the recognition 
of their common truth. 

Such a candid comparison of the two great phases of mod- 
ern thought has indeed come to be the first duty of the 
philosopher. And it is fortunate that his task is at length so 
simple and obvious. A little reflection will show that but one 
course is now open to the speculative mind. It would be 
folly to reject either of its present tendencies, merely because 
of their extreme development, and it would be,imposeible to 
hold to both in their existing antagonism. Accepting each as 
alike with the other legitimate and irrepressible, we must find 
for them, in their rebound, some middle region of belief or 
theory which they can hold in common, and some healthy 
interaction by means of which'their dissolving contrasts shall 
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vanish in the unity of truth, the harmony of knowledge, and 
the perfection of reason. 

In other words, the problem which is now to be met is that 
of a logical conciliation of the Absolute Philosophy and the 
Positive Philosophy, in some one final philosophy which shall 
be their sequel and complement. 

And to this great problem the foremost thinkers of the age 
would seem to be already addressing themselves ; more or less 
consciously it may be, but not without hopefulness. The very 
exigency out of which it arises has bronght with it a spirit 
favorable to the inquiry. That failure of the speculative 
faculty, in any single direction to find for itself a complete 
theory of knowledge, while it may have driven some minds 
into skepticism, and others inte mysticism, has but served. in 
the more moderate class, to foster those philosophic virtues of 
caution, humility, patience, candor, and catholicity, which are 
most needed in a work of conciliation and reconstruction, and 
now only wait to be led into action. At least we very much 
mistake the tone of some later speculations if this is not a 
common and growing feeling ; and it is in the hope of express- 
ing it that we propose to state the question which we have 
represented as emerging, and to indicate, as far as may be, the 
probable course of philosophical opinion respecting it. 

It is often said that there are, as there could be, and have 
been, but two distinct aims or tendencies of the philosophic 
mind. Old as the rival schools of Plato and Aristotle, we 
behold them reappearing with extraordinary vigor in modern 
Europe ; the one mainly pursued by a line of German think 
ers, extending from Kant to Hegel, and the other by 4 
line of English thinkers, extending from Bacon to Hamilton; 
while, by the constructive genius of the French, they have 
been respectively systematized in the Absolutism of Cousin, 
and the Positivism of Comte. We'assign such positions to 
the two last named thinkers, because they are in fact the most 

consistent and consequent representatives of the schools to 
which they severally belong. Cousin was proud to acknowl 
edge himself a pupil of Hegel, and, better than any other 
philosopher out of Germany, succeeded in mastering the 
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doctrine of the Absolute, and bringing it to completeness ;* 
and althongh Comte was indeed a stranger to Hamilton in 
everything but his premises, and differed from him in all 
other respects as widely as one philosopher could differ from 
another, yet there is no writer, either in or out of England, 
who has so vigorously carried out the doctrine of the con- 
ditioned in the domain of science, or so. completely filled up 
the hiatus which it leaves in that of religion; neither Mr. 
Spencer, with his reverence for the unknowable, nor Mr. 
Mansel, with his anthropomorphic revelation, being half so 
philosophical as the founder of the new “ Religion of Human- 
ity,” who at least knew what he professed to worship, while 
they profess to worship they know not what. 

We need hardly say that in thus classing together different 
thinkers as absolutists or positivists, we mean only to impute 
to them whai they held in common, even though it may have 
been without concert, and to find for ourselves concise terms to 
indicate the two great parties into which the philosophical 
world has become divided in respect to the validity and 
extent of dur knowledge, which is the great paramount 
problem to be considered. However much such writers as 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, Ferrier, and Calderwood 
may disagree upon minor questions, yet they are all easily 
recognized as advocates of that solution of the problem known 
as the Philosophy of the Absolute; in the same manner that 
Hamilton, Mansel, Spencer, Lewes, Stuart Mill, and Comte, 
though but ill assorted in many respects, must be ranked 
together as defenders of an opposite solution of it, termed 
the’Positive Philosophy or the Philosophy of the Conditioned. 

It is to be regretted, indeed, that better terms could not be 
found for expressing such important distinctions; but the 
wide currency which these have obtained, the recognized 





* The absolutism of this acute thinker and brilliant writer may be distinguished 
from his so-called eclecticism, which might rather be termed a splendid piece of 
Philosophical syncretiem, inasmuch as the four systems figuring in his analysis, 
tensualism, idealism, skepticism, and mysticism, instead of being wrought into 
any resultant body of doctrine, seem only to be represented as vague, speculative 
movements, ever succeeding and destroying one another in the history of phi 
losophy, almost without any content of positive knowledge or issue of substan 
tial truth, or even promise of intelligible result, 
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sense which is attached to them, and the difficulty, at the 
present stage of inquiry, of inventing others, more precise and 
yet as comprehensive, seem to leave us no alternative but to 
use them with such explanations as may serve to fix and guard 
their meaning.* 

Let it then be premised that the words Absolute and Posi- 
tive will here be employed only in their strictest etymological 
sense and most philosophical application, as correlate adjec- 
tives; the former meaning that which is absolved or loosed 
from any necessary relation ; what it is as existing by itself, in 
its own interior essence, disconnected from our minds and nei- 
ther conditioned nor modified by our cognitive faculties ; and 
the latter meaning that which is posited or fixed in some con- 
tingent relation; what it appears as manifested to us, under 
ite phenomenal character, in connection with our minds, and 
either conditioned or modified by our cognitive faculties. Ac- 
cording to these definitions, it will be found that that which is 
positive must also be finite, embracing only manifested exist- 
ence, while that which is absolute may also be Jnfinite, em- 
bracing all real existence ; and also, that both taken together, 
in a religions sense, will imply each other as the coexisting 
creation and Creator.t The two ideas, however, will come out 





* The terms Idealism and Realism, Spiritualiem and Materialism, are also in 
general use, but they are hardly precise enough for the present purpose; while 
Empiricism and Transcendentalism, though sufficiently precise, are wanting in 
comprehensiveness, as both of them obviously refer to the mere process of 
knowledge rather than to its content or measure. But Positivism and Absolutism, 
besides being free from that somewhat opprobrious sense which the other terms 
have acquired as popular epithets, will respectively express the material and the 
spiritual, the ideal and the real departments of knowledge, at the same time that 
they characterize the two great systems of knowledge with which we are familiar 
as the extreme reeults of the empirical and transcendental methods. It will be 
found, however, that in most cases in thie Article, where these terms huve been 
used, either of the other sets of terms might be substituted. 

+ It will be seen that the words Absolute and Infinite are here employed in 
that sense in which Sir William Hamilton himself (Discussions, Art. 1.) admits 
them to be perfectly consistent, and in which alone, as Mr. Mill has conclusively 
shown (Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, Vol. I., pp. 50-74), they 
can be treated as other than the merest abstractions. If strictly speaking, it be 
difficult to conceive of any finite reality, in the world of matter or mind, as abso 
lute, yet the conception of the one supreme reality, God, as an Absolute and In- 
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more clearly as we proceed to distinguish the antagonistic 
philosophies which are founded upon them. 

We first inquire, What is Positivism ? 

The Positivist may in general be said to deal with things 
only as they positively appear; with facts and the laws of 
facts; or, as it is more technically expressed, with the unifor- 
mities of succession and coéxistence, which obtain among 
phenomena. These he takes to be the sole material of exact 
knowledge, and restricts the philosopher to the task of investi- 
gating and classifying them. The method he pursues is a 
posteriori, empirical, that of induction, or the ascent from par- 
ticulars to generals, from facts to principles; the faculty upon 
which he relies is the sensnous understanding; and the out- 
ward means which he employs are such as observation, com- 
parison, and experiment. He is in his temperament practical, 
logical, and exact; a man of facts, who scoffs at ideas as but 
the mere chaff of things, and is not to be reasoned out of his 
senses. 

We next inquire, What is Absolutism ? 

The Absolutist may in general be said to deal with things 
as they absolutely are ; with realities and causes; or with what 
are technically termed substances, essences, noumena, occult 
powers and principles. These he holds to be the only objects 
of real knowledge, and calls upon the philosopher to boldly 
seize them, and thence unfold the sum of truth. ‘The method 
which he pursues, is @ priori, transcendental, that of deduc- 
tion, or the descent from generals to particulars, from princi- 
ples to facts; the faculty upon which he relies is the pure rea- 
son; and the inward processes to which he yields himself are 
those of insight, conjecture, and speculation. He is in his 
habit of mind contemplative, abstract, and theoretical; a man 
of ideas, who eschews facts as but the mere husks of truth, 
and is not to be hoodwinked by his senses. 





finite Person, so far from involving any of Mr. Mansel’s negations and contra- 
dictions, is in fact the most positive and congruous conception of which the human 
mind is capable, since onl y by means of it can wo construct the totality of phe. 
nomena as a scientific unity, an ensemble of facts and laws with their First and 
Final Cause, 
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We are ready now to distinguish the two philosophies, or 
philosophical tendencies, from each other. 

As opposed to the Absolutist, the Positivist holds a doctrine 
of human nescience. Howsoever it may be with God or other 
beings, man, he maintains, is so limited by his cognitive facul- 
ties that he neither knows, nor can know, aught of things as 
they absolutely are in themselves, but only as they appear to 
him, or are represented to him in the modifying process of his 
own intelligence. Conversant with these mere appearances 
or phenomena, he must utterly ignore their accompanying 
noumena or substances as realities which he may indeed be- 
lieve, but can no more conceive than the blind can fancy colors 
or the deaf imagine sounds, and which in fact, for anything 
he knows, as they appear to the inhabitants of Saturn and Ju- 
piter would be to him as inconceivable as cvlors of sounds, or 
sounds of colors. And to this deficiency in the mode of our 
knowledge, he would add a necessary limitation us to its ex- 
tent. Finite minds cannot hope to take in the boundless un- 
known, under all its manifold aspects. As related to man, the 
universe, of which he forms a part, is like a polygon with but 
one of its infinitesimal sides adjusted to his capacity, and 
every attempt to embrace, even in thought, the Infinite and 
Absolute Reality can only recoil upon him in mere negation 
and contradiction.* That philosopher in fact who dreams of 
actually transcending the finite understanding and soaring to 
some extra-human height of speculation, whence he may sur- 
vey all existence in its essences, origins, and tendencies, is 
simply out of his senses. Is it not, therefore, the better part 
of wisdom and common sense to take the world as we find it, 
without vainly seeking to revise or comprehend it? 

As opposed to the Positivist, the Absolutist holds a doctrine 
of human omniscience. Real knowledge, he insists, must be 
the same in man as in God and all cognitive beings, and so far 
from being restricted to mere phenomena, it may, and often 
does, involve an apprehension of things as in reality the very 
opposite of their appearance. We know, for example. in spite 
of the misrepresentations of our senses, that the earth moves 





* Hamilton’s Metaphysics, Lecture VIII. 
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around the sun, and though both sun and earth should appear 
to the inhabitants of Saturn or Jupiter to be moving around 
them, yet their science or actual knowledge of the facts could 
not possibly differ in kind from ours, or even from Omniscience 
itself. Nor is it necessary, in his view, to set any bounds to 
such knowledge. Finite as man may be, he is nevertheless the 
microcosm which reflects the whole macrocosm of the universe, 
as the dewdrop reflects! the cope of heaven, and may embrace 
the Infinite and Absolute Reality in his very consciousness, or 
seize it in one swift intuition of his intellect, or unerringly re- 
capitulate it in his logic. That philosopher, indeed, who for- 
feits these god-like powers of vision and apprehension, to 
burrow after his five senses among a few facts, has but fallen 
from his humanity, and lost his reason. Is it not therefore the 
nobler part of the creature to enter into the wisdom of the 
Creator, and find out that ideal of the creation which is be- 
coming actual ? 

Let us next trace the two philosophies to their final results, 
in the more practical spheres where they issue. 

On the one side, the extreme Positivist becomes at length a 
skeptic in religion as well as in science. Having ignored the 
Absolute, or resolved it into contradictions, he cannot long re- 
tain as credible that which he has proved to be both incog- 
nizable and inconceivable ; he cannot believe in that which he 
can neither think nor know. He is therefore left without God 
in the world. And the universe remains to him but as a 
museum of dry facts; life as but a struggle against death ; and 
nature as but the splendid tomb of man. Or, if he recoil 
from this gulf of atheism, it is only to frame for himself, out 
of the remaining social phenomena with which he has to deal, 
a kind of scientific religion, with Humanity for his God, savans 
for his priests, industry for his worship, fame for his immortal- 
ity, and a civilized earth as his heaven. 

On the other side, the extreme absolutist becomes at length 
4 mystic in science as well asin religion. Having transcended 
all positive phenomena, or absorbed them in the process of 
reason, he claims that to be fully comprehensible which he has 
proved to be conecivable; he believes he can know whatsoever 
he can think. Both the world therefore and God are lost in 
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himself; and the universe becomes to him but as a passing 
vision of phenomena; time but as a mere shadow of eternity ; 
and man but as a gilded bubble on the stream of nature. And 
not dizzied at this height of pantheism, he even dreams of a 
kind of intuitive omniscience, by which both experience and 
revelation are to be superseded, facts resolved into ideas, crea- 
tion reduced to logic, and the whole dissolving universe revised 
from its genesis to its apocalypse. 

The eye may now assist the mind, if we view the opposite 
terms of the two philosophies in parallel columns. They will 
exhibit their contrasts under several heads :— 


(1.) As to the material of cognition. 


Quantities 
Accidents . 


Reasons. 
Effects..... ebaqneeagaee Causes, 
Instances....... Ssdensee Axioms, 
The Contingent ......... eeees++sThe Necessary. 
The Particular ... The Universal. 
The Multiple The Total. 
The Finite The Infinite. 

.-The Unconditioned. 
(2.) As to the faculties of Cognition. 

The Understanding 
Sensation ........ beeeee 
Perception. .... aopenetes © ™. we etn sed Intuition. 
Observation Insight. 
Experiment ..... eebeece Conjecture. 
A posteriori process...... eeoccece A priori process. 
Induction Dedoction. 
Analysis 
Generalization .......... 
Common Sense.......... 
Discovery 


(3.) As to consequences or tendencies. 
Sensationalism Idealism. 
Skepticism Mysticism. 
Empiricism ‘é Transcendentalism. 
Materialism Spiritualism. 
..+e+ePantheism. 
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Other terms, of like import, might be added to each cate- 
gory, but these may suffice as familiar specimens. 

To sum up the results of the whole comparison in a few 
words: The absolutist, trusting solely to his reason, would pene- 
trate behind or beyond phenomena in search of their essence 
or cause, and endeavor by mere logical process from assumed 
principles to revise and reconstruct the existing universe ; while 
the positivist, trusting solely to his senses, would abandon reali- 
ties for their appearances or phenomena, and endeavor by 
mere empirical process from admitted facts to investigate and 
modify the existing universe. And while the former would 
erect the sciences into a system of phil-sophic omniscience, and 
so abruptly consummate the task of philosophy, the other would 
as abruptly leave it incomplete, by erecting them into a system 
of philosophic nescience. Thus the pyramid might serve as a 
symbol of the one and the obelisk of the other. And’ if, 
adopting Sir W. Humilton’s quotations, to the one we apply 
the maxim of Abelard, “ Intellige, ut credas,” to the other 
might be applied that of Anselm, “ Crede. ut intelligas.” 

Such are the two philosuphies to be reconciled. And we ask, 
_if to merely state them with any fairness is not to find them 
already somewhat accordant? Why should we be in haste to 
reject one more than the other, or to maintain one agairst the 
other? Who would be so bold as to ignore either category of 
cognizable material: phenomena or noumena? or so rash as to 
obliterate either class of cognitive faculties; the empirical or 
the rational ? or se vain as to dream of swallowing up the cog- 
nitive capacity, either im infinite knowledge or in absolute 
ignorance? Which of the two philosophies alone, without the 
other, could develop our whole power of knowing, or exhaust 
the entire sum of the knowable? May they not both be essen- 
tial to the completion of philosophy? And must we not begin 
to look for the grounds and means of their conciliation ¢ 

Our first argument for this view is, that both philosophies 
are deeply rooted in the human mind and have grown and 
spread for centuries in history, until now they have become 
interwoven with the most precious interests of civilization. 

There is no sound mental constitution in which the germs of 
both are not to be found, or from which they can be wholly 
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extirpated. In every community of scholars, in every circle 
of thinkers, their respective representatives will appear. Every 
man may be said to be characterized by one or the other. 
Some are such intense positivists, they will confine themselves 
to the few facts within reach of their senses, pronouncing all 
beyond these a region of pure faith or mere conjecture ; some 
are such thorough absolutists, they will almost question facts 
themselves until they have gone behind them in search of their 
causes and reasons; still others would seem to be absolutists 
as to one set of facts and positivists as to another, or absolu- 
tists and positivists by turns as to the same facts, according to 
their prejudices or circumstances. The skeptic in religion 
will be a mystic in science and become the dupe of any vulgar 
imposture; or the mystic in religion will be a skeptic in 
science and dogmatize against mathematical certainty itself; 
or the most exact scientist, alike with the most devout re 
ligionist, will be found culling texts or facts to suit some wild 
hypothesis. But he who is wholly without one or the other of 
these philosophical elements, or possessing one denies or sup- 
presses the other, can only serve as an examplejof an undevel- 
oped or abnormal intellect. 

And what is thus patent in the very constitution of the 
human intellect has been conspicuous throughout history. 
Everywhere, and in all ages, these two original tendencies 
have appeared, acting and reacting upon each other, and by 
turns predominating in the whole existing civilization. If we 
go back to the primitive world, we shall behold them upon a 
grand scale, diverging eastward and westward on opposite 
sides of the globe, until they have reached their extreme 
development as literal antipodes of thought, in that Asiatic 
absolutism which would lose the finite in the infinite as but a 
dream of Brahm; and that European positivism which would 
lose the infinite in the finite under even a bit of consecrated 
bread. Or, if we view them upon a smaller scale, as develop- 
ed in that part of the world with which we are most familiar, 
we have but to think of such representative names as Plato 
and Aristotle in Greek philosophy, Anselm and Abelard in 
scholastic philosophy, Bacon and Descartes in modern philo- 
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sophy, and Hegel and Comte in existing philosophy, in order 
to see that he mustsimply strike out one page of history, who 
would ignore either of the two tendencies. 

It is true that attempts have been made to write the history 
of philosophy, in the interest of one to the exclusion of the 
other, or at least to press the evidence of one in a partisan 
spirit, against that of the other. The “ Philosophical Testi- 
monies,” adduced by Hamilton, bear marks of that erudition 
for which he was so distinguished, and yet, regarded as a strict 
historic induction, they are open to at least three serious objec- 
tions: 1st. They consist mainly of a mere crude aggregate of 
names, authorities, maxims, extracts, culled with a foregone 
purpose, and without anything in the nature of an exhaustive 
survey, of all the intellectual phenomena of the periods to 
which they severally belong. 2d. Many of them, especially 
those pertaining to the scholastic age, are simply religious con- 
fessions of the weakness and depravity of the carnal under- 
standing, rather than philosophical definitions of the normal 
limits and capacities of the intellect. 3d. Such of them as 
are strictly philosophical can easily be balanced if not out- 
weighed, by numerous and powerful testimonies to the opposite 
doctrine. Place in the scale with this treatise the equally 
learned and sagacious work of Cousin on the History of 
Philosophy, and it will be seen, that History refuses to com- 
mit herself to one tendency more than the other, but claims 
both as alike ineradicable and universal. 

And as a consequence of their deep roots and long growth 
in the past lite of the race, they have sent forth and inter- 
woven their branches through all modern society. In their 
wake have followed portentous systems of science, politics, 
and religion, which as simple monuments of speculative 
energy are suited to fill the mind with wonder, while in their 
practical bearings upon the most vital interests, they are 
already formidable for good as well as for evil. 

This is certainly true of the supreme interest of religion. 
It were idle to maintain, that either of the two philosophical 
tendencies is essentially depraved or depraving, when we be- 
hold them flowing along together, where the stream of history 
is most open and pure, in the very channels of the church, and 
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under the full blaze of the Christian revelation. From the 
first chapter of the Gospel of St. John to the last chapter of 
the most recent theological treatise, Christianity has in fact 
been striving after a philosophical statement, and vindication of 
her peculiar facts and truths, through the formulas of one or 
the other of these two rival schools of speculation. The in- 
evitable task of adjusting the human intellect to the divine 
intellect, and accounting to reason for the contents of revela- 
tion, has involved the one as much as the other. And we 
have only to survey the present state of religious parties with 
regard to them, to see how impossible it would be to draw 
the lines between them, so as to drive either beyond the pale 
of orthodoxy. If the Hegelian absolutism, at one extreme, 
became evaporated into a mere Ciristian mythology, yet at 
the other extreme, it aspired after nothing less than a true 
Christian theology ;* and although the Hamiltonian positivism, 
as we have seen, has been driven on the one side toward the 
abyss of a scientific atheism, yet on the otlier, it has been 
hailed as a new bulwark of the most orthodox faith. Ex- 
travagant as such opposite results may appear, yet there is too 
much truth as well as error involved in their sources, for the 
Christian divine to think of either despising or disparaging 
them, and he who idly strikes a blow at them has need to be- 
ware lest he be found aiming at the vitals of Christianity 
itself. 

And the same is not less true of the great interest of science. 
If we are tempted to regard the two philosphical tendencies 
as mere speculative eff rts, recurring from age to age without 
aiin or issue, we have only to trace their historical connection, 
with the various bodies of real knowledge, which they have 
respectively nourished, and which they still involve after cen- 
turies of growth in a state of intellectual schism and anarchy. 





* “Thus arose from the Hegelian philosophy two very different theological 
schools; a positive and @ negative; a churchly and an anti-christian, They are 
related to one another as the Alexandrian faihers, Clement and Origen, who 
brought the Helenistic, particularly the Platonic philosophy into the service of 
Christianity, w-re related to the Gnostics, who by the same philosophy carica- 
tured the Christian religion, and to the Neo-Platonists, who arrayed themselves 
directly against it.” Dr. Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church. Vol. 1, P. 
108, 
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From Euclid to Newton, the scientific propensity has been 
pursuing both méthods of inquiry, albeit unconsciously, in 
every field of research. The unavoidable process of observing 
and explaining facts by means of theories, and of testing and 
perfecting theories by means of facts, has called for the one as 
much as the other.* And it is only when either has been ex- 
clusively followed that it has run into flagrant error. If the 
positivism represented by Bacon has been driven by Comte to 
the extreme cf the baldest materialism in the domain of meta- 
physics, yet has not tie absolutism, initiated by Descartes, been 
carried by Schelling to the sheerest idealism in the domain of 
physics? Leaving out of view such mere vagaries of the two 
procedures, and surveying only their positive contents or re- 
sults, the mechanical, chemical, and organical sciences issuing 
from the one, and the mental, moral, and social sciences 
issning from the other, it will be seen that to ignore either of 
them weuld be to paralyze an entire half of the body of 
knowledge, as well as to iinperil some of the most catholic and 
lasting interests of humanity itself. 

But we are now ready for our next argument, which is, that 
the two philosophies, if logically adjusted and combined, would 
so check and complete each other, as to yield the one final 
philosophy of the future. And this, whatever view we take 
of the mission of philosophy, whether it concern the method, 
or the theory, or the system of perfect knowledge. 

Is it primarily her mission to prescribe a method of perfect 
knowledge, to train the cognitive faculty to precise action, and 
equip the social intellect with all possible nieans and modes of 
research 4 Then it is not in either of the antagonistic methods, 
now separately pursued, that such symmetrical discipline can 
be found. Both are alike needed as mutual correctives and, 
80 long as fellowed apart, must become erroneous and per- 
nicious. As asound absolutism will be the only cure for the 
materialism, skepticism, and atheism of the extreme positivist, 
80 a sound positivism will be the only cure for the idealism, 
wysticism, and pantheism of the extreme absolutist. Let the 





* See Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, chap. ii, On the Fun- 
damental Antithesis of Philosophy. 
VOL. XXVII. 16 
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deductive process of the one be pressed in ignorance of the 
laws of facts, and our science cannot but be vague and vision- 
ary ; let the inductive process of the other be pressed in ignor- 
ance of the causes of facts, and our science cannot but be 
partial and schismatic; but let both processes be conjoined as 
complementary factors of knowledge ; the deductive with the 
inductive, the rational with the empirical, intuition with ex- 
perience, conjecture with observation, revelation with dis- 
covery, and then we may hope for that Ultimatum Organum, 
or last unerring logic, by which philosophy is to mount towards 
perfect knowledge. 

But is it furthermore her mission to provide a theory of such 
perfect knowledge, to discern the grounds, limits, and goal of 


real science, and frame for its wrangling votaries a doctrine 


which shall ensure their spontaneous concurrence and coépera- 
tion? Then it is not in either of the rival schools, now con- 
tending for the mastery, that the elements of that one catholic 
creed of reason must be sought. Only by rejecting their 
incidental errors» and combining their residual truths, can we 
secure rational agreement. If we concede to the positivist that 
our knowledge is both finite and of the finite, and that faith is 
complemental to it, in practically apprehending the infinite, 
we may still maintain, with the absolutist, that the sphere of 
our knowledge is ever encroaching upon the sphere of our 
faith, and that therefore the two are ideally or ultimately 
coincident ; in other words, that positive science is indefinitely 
extensible towards absolute science. Or if we concede to the 
absolutist that our knowledge is hypothetically infinite, and 
may even be imagined as at length swallowing up faith in 
intuition, or surmounting it with logic, we might still main- 
tain with the positivist, that the goal of our knowledge is but 
an ideal of our faith, and as such, though ever to be approach- 
ed, is never to be attained ; in other words, that absolute science 
is perfectible only through positive science. And when. we 
have thus embraced in one view both provinces of cognition, 
the phenomenal together with the noumenal, the laws of facts 
together with their causes, the finite together with the infinite, 
the discoverable together-with the revealable, we shall have 
that Omne Scibile, or exhaustive theory of the knowable, by 
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which philosophy can survey the very infinitude of reality as 
her demain and anticipate a progressive science thereof as her 
career. 

And will it finally be her mission to organize a system of 
such perfect knowledge, to exhibit the evergrowing sciences in 
their logical relations, according to their formal order, and 
deduce the axioms which determine their evolution and* per- 
fection? Then in vain shall we look exclusively to either of 
the two extreme systems, now dividing the empire of know- 
ledge into hostile factions. Not only are both alike incomplete, 
but we cannot even suppose the one complete without the 
other, or triumphing at the expense of the other. Take by 
itself the absolutism of Hegel, the most logical ideal of the 
universe ever conceived by man, and what is it, with all its 
brilliant categories of thought, but a mere airy speculation, 
the toy-world of a creature vainly mimicking the Creator? Or, 
take by itself the positivism of Comte, the most rigorous con- 
struction of phenomena ever devised by man, and what is it 
with all its imposing masses of fact, but a mere baseless 
generalization, no better than the myth of the world upholding 
elephant standing upon nothing? But imagine now a system 
in which both of these systems shall have been thoroughly 
sifted, and blended by a positivism empirically correcting and 
perfecting the ideas of the absolutist, and an absolutism ration- 
ally explaining and harmonizing the phenomena of the positi- 
vist, the former ever ascending inductively from facts towards 
the same principles from which the latter is ever deductively 
descending towards the same facts; and then think of the 
physical sciences issuing from the one, as complemented by the 
metaphysical sciences issuing from the other, and of both as 
proceeding together, in their respective provinces of research, 
under ascertained laws, with ceaseless accessions throughout 
the universe of reality, towards the very fulness of absolute 
truth,—and we shall have that Scientia Scientiarum, or vision 
of ever-expanding knowledge in which philosophy may find 
her noblest function discharged, and her highest mission ac- 
complished. 

It appears, therefore, that the two philosophies are true in 
what they affirm, and false only in what they deny, or that they 
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become erroneous simply by being pursued against, or with- 
out each other; and that in proportion as they could be com. 
bined in theory and practice, they would but exhibit to us 
complemental aspects of the same reality, related truths of 
the same facts, and together tend towards perfect knowledge 
itself, like mathematical lines which we know must ever 
approach, even if they never meet. 

Our last argument is, that this reconciliation, besides being 
thus desirable and conceivable, would seem at length to be 
already imminent and practicable. It could not have been 
effected hitherto, and may be effected now. 

If it be asked why it could not have been effected hitherto, 
or why, with both tendencies in action for ages, there should 
have been such a recurrence of the same speculative errors, we 
reply, that this may have been necessary in order to expose 
conclusively their separate weakness and absolute need of each 
other ; or, howsoever that may be, that it is at least a fact, that 
never before have they been driven to those wild extremes, 
those last conceivable limits, into which they have at length 
diverged ; nor consequently have they ever before developed 
so favorable an exigency for precipitating their own mutual 
recoil and coalition. As it was reserved for Hegel to carry an 
exclusive absolutism to the very climax of absurdity, by con- 
founding thoughts with things, identifying creation with logic, 
and converting deity into humanity, eo it only remained for 
Comte to drive an exclusive positivism to a like pitch of folly, 
by ignoring realities for phenomena, evaporating causes into 
fictions, and substituting humanity in place of deity, Any 
farther in either direction, it is not possible for errant philo- 
sophy to go; and the only alternatives left to her are, either to 
relapse into her old antagonisims, or start forward under their 
resultant impulse, in a new career of ever-unfolding know- 
ledge. 

And that the great reconciliation is already practicable, 
actually within the capacity of the human intellect, cannot be 
doubted by any one who will thoughtfully survey the philo 
sophical world at the present moment. Not only is that theory 
of perfect knowledge, here indeed but too feebly indicated, an 
ideal toward which many minds from different points are 
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groping, with more or less intelligent aspiration ; not only is it 
snch an ideal as can alone satisfy the cognitive instinct, else to 
be forever baffled or bewildered ; and not only is its fulfillment 
logically required by the whole previous development and 
present exigency of reason, but the very means and materials, 
as well as motives, for its fulfillment are at hand, in that mass 
of accnmulating sciences and arts, which now offers itself for 
logical organization, in that spirit of catholic research which is 
spreading through all the sects of school, church, and state, 
and in that unprecedented interchange of thought, which is 
rallying advanced thinkers from different lands and of diverse 
creeds, to the final problems of philosophy. 

It is true that such an intellectual palingenesia, whensoever 
and howsoever effected, could not burst upon the wor!d, as in 
an ordinary crisis, with any of the suddenness or amazement 
which mark a great religions reformation or political revolu- 
tion. Rather must it proceed in secresy and silence, remote 
from general observation and without popular applause, like 
these grand hidden forces of nature, the very thought of which 
awes the lonely student into worship, while the common mind, 
engrossed with mere appearance, scarcely suspects their exist- 
ence, or only derides them as wordy abstractions, until it finds 
itself in presence of their surprising results. 

It is true, too, that no single mind, or people, or even gener- 
ation, occupied with this great work of organizing science and 
art, can hope alone to accomplish it, or claim the whole glory 
of the achievement. In an age when 


“ The individual withers, and the world is more and more,” 


we must expect great themes to multiply great thinkers, and 
not imagine that, even in the region of reflection, we can 
escape that division of labor which, in the lower plane of dis- 
covery and invention, retains the most distant strangers as co- 
workers, and often brings them from their simultaneous re- 
searches, as rival claimants to the feet of science. 

And it is true, still further, that this final philosophy, as now 
projected in any minds, can be scarcely more than a vague 
ideal, while to some minds it may appear to be as visionary as 
it is vagne, until it shall have been actually reduced to a 
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system, expressed in definite propositions, and applied to the 
practical interests of life. In this it is but like every other 
ideal, whether of philanthropy or of religion. And yet even 
prior to a full realization of it, and in advance of any tentative 
efforts towards it, there is enough of certainty and grandeur in 
it to enkindle all minds with hope and exultation. We can 
at least forecast its prevailing spirit and its general results. 

As to its spirit, we know that it will be at an equal remove 
from the extreme methods hitherto pursued. It will be, what 
the very word philosophy itself expresses, the wooing of wis- 
doin as distinguished alike from the conceit which arrogates it, 
and from the folly which despises it. It will aim at conscious 
knowledge in contrast both with “ learned ignorance” and with 
* intellectual intuition ;” and it will proclaim the doctrine of 
a progressive science, in opposition at once to a “ prodent 
nescience,” and to a fanciful omniscience. It will neither affect 
to know nothing, nor assume to know everything; but only 
seek to know more and more. It will be the philosophy of 
undying hope, as separated not less trom presumption than 
from despair, and of rational faith as superior alike to credulity 
and to unbelief. It may take for its watchword not merely, 
“ Orede ut intelligas,” nor solely, “ Intellige ut credas,” but 
simply both maxims in one, “ Fides querens Intellectum : In- 
tellectus queerens Fidem.” And it might find its symbol not 
in the Egyptian obelisk towering with hieroglyphic secrets 
towards the Infinite, nor yet in the Greek pediment, cowering 
with its sculptured gods in the Finite; but rather in that re- 
sultant expression of both Finite and Infinite, blending and 
rising together in the Christian spire. 

And as to its results it will consolidate vital interests hitherto 
at variance. It will harmonize knowledge with knowledge, 
abstract science with concrete, physical with metaphysical, and 
thus evolve a unity of truths in correspondence with the unity 
of things. It will harmonize knowledge with practice, the 
sciences with their issuing arts ; and thus organize social skill, 
and wealth, and power. And, above all, it will harmonize 
knowledge with faith, science with revelation, civilization with 
Christianity ; and thus enter into that beneficent Providence, 
which is steadily subjecting nature to man, and man to God. 
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Articte IL—A MUSEUM OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


Die Kéniglichen Museen von Berlin. Von Dr. Max Schas- 
ler, Redacteur der deutschen Kunstzeitung Die Dioskuren. 
Berlin 1866. 


Kénigliche Museen, Verzeichniss der Sammlung der Abgiisse. 
Von Carl Boetticher. 


Christi Geburt, Tod und Auferstehung, nach den Giltesten 
christlichen Kunstdenkmilern. Von. Dr. Ferd. Piper. 


Das christliche Museum der Universitit zu Berlin. Von 
Dr. F. Piper; Evangelisches Jahrbuch tir 1857. 


Einleitung in die monumentale Theologie, von Prof. Dr. F. 
Piper; Gotha 1863. 


Or all the public inuseums of Europe, the best appointed for 
the purposes of the student in the history ef art, is the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Less rich in pictures by the great masters 
than the galleries of Dresden and Madrid; or in antique sculp- 
tures than the Uffizi at Florence, the Vatican at Rome, the 
Louvre, or the British Museum ; or in gems and vases than the 
Louvre, or the Hermitage at St. Petersburg; this museum, 
nevertheless, excels them all in materials for the study of art, 
and.in the classification and arrangement of these for the uses 
of the student. It was intended not merely for a place of 
exhibition and entertainment for the public, but a place of in- 
struction for the artist and the scholar. The ruling idea of 
the museum is the historical arrangement of each department. 
The pictures are distributed and classified in subordinate 
divisions of the gallery, according to schools and epochs of art. 
In the first section are arranged the Italian schools in five 
classes, The first of these embraces painters chiefly of the 
fifteenth century,—the formative period of art in Italy; and 
these are subdivided into the Venetian,, the Lombard, the 
Tuscan, the School of Bologna and the Romagna, and the Um- 
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brian. The second class comprises the Italian schools from A D, 
1500 to 1550, when art was in its apogee, and these again are 
subdivided into the schools of Venice, Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Rome, Bologna, and Ferrara, The third class, from the height 
of Italian art to the commencement of its decline (1550-94), 
is represented mainly by Paul Veronese, Bassano, and Tinto. 
retto, artists of the Venetian school, though other schools 
have a subordinate place. The fourth class, the period of 
later splendor and of decadence, from 1590 to 1770, includes 
the Italian naturalists and eclectics, the Spanish school, and 
the successors of various Italian schools. The fifth class is the 
French school, chiefly the Academicians and their contem- 
poraries. 

The second section is devoted to the schools of Germany 
and the Netherlands, and this is subdivided into three epochs; 
the first, from 1420 to 1550, the second, the period of transi- 
tion and imitation, from 1510 to 1670, the third, the genre and 
landscape styles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

The third section vontains sundry curiosities of art, especially 
Byzantine and the schools of central Italy. These also are 
arranged in three classes. Thus the student of painting has 
before him the whole history of his art, with specimens of each 
epoch, and the characteristics of every school. And not only 
is the gallery accessible to any properly certified person who 
wishes to make copies, but it is used for purposes of instruction 
and illustration by Professors in the departments of the Fine 
Arts and of medieval history. 

A similar arrangement is found in the galleries of sculpture. 
There is a Greek hall, a Roman hall, a hall to represent the 
plastic art in the middle ages, another of modern art, and still 
another assigned to German art alone ; and these halls have 
various subdivisions and classifications according to subjects or 
epochs. Indeed, a principal object in the erection of the 
“New Museum,”—the name given to that portion of the 
building which was added by Frederick William IV.,—was to 
provide a complete historical survey of the art of sculpture, by 
means of characteristic models. Hence the term Adbguss- 
Sammlung, used in the catalogues, has a special significance ; 
for there is not elsewhere, in all Europe, so complete a collec- 
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tion of casts reproducing the chefs dauvre of sculpture. The 
best originals in all the galleries of Europe’ are here found re- 
presented in gypsum ; and as one runs the eye over the cata- 
logue and reads, “ Original at Athens,” or Naples, or Rome, 
Florence, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Paris, London, Stock- 
holm, he feels that the whole world of art has been levied 
upon to furnish copies of its choicest subjects, and that the 
student has before him an encyclopedia of the plastic art, 
such as no single collection of originals could possibly furnish. 
The Elgin marbles for instance are reproduced in their every 
fragment, as they stand in the British Museum; the Laocoon 
and Apollo of the Vatican, the Farnesian Bull, the Niobe of 
the Uffizi at Florence, are here to be seen in fac simile. And 
these halls of sculpture, like the galleries of painting, are used 
for the instruction of classes in history and art. A curious depart- 
ment of the Museum is that appropriated to German archeology, 
or rather the antiquities of Northern Europe, and the illustration 
of ethnography. Here are disposed in cases domestic utensils, 
field implements, weapons of war, objects of worship, vases 
and ornaments, wrought in stone, bronze, iron, the precious 
metals, found chiefly in ancient tombs of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. These are arranged according to the hypothetical 
“ages” of stone, bronze, and iron. In harmony with the col- 
lection, the walls are decorated with subjects from northern 
mythology,—Thor, Titania, Odin and Frigga, an Elfin dance, 
the Walhalla, battle scenes, and ceremonies of religion. 

The Egyptian Museum, -in its general construction and 
arrangements, and in its wall decorations, presents a picture of 
the architecture, the history, the religion, the arts and manners 
of ancient Egypt, as vivid and accurate as that to be seen in the 
valley of the Nile. The pictorial decorations of temples and 
tombs are here transcribed with such admirable fidelity, that one 
feels himself to be in the atmosphere of old Egyptian life. The 
spoils of Egypt, gathered so profusely by Professor Lepsius, 
are arranged in these halls with scientific order and artistic 
effect, so that one may here study Egyptian antiquities to evén 
better advantage, than among the scattered ruins of Saggarah, 
Karnak, Luxor, and Abu-Simbel. And the Museum was 
provided for this very purpose, as a school of Egyptology. 
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Dr. Lepsius convenes his pupils at his lecture room and the 
museum alternately ; in the one giving the literature and his- 
tory of his subject, And in the other an illustrative discourse 
corresponding to a clinical lecture in schools of medicine. 

Professor Piper pursues the same method in the department 
of Christian art. The illustrations of this branch, in the 
general museum, pertain chiefly to the middle ages, and con- 
sist of copies of altars, tombs, church doors, fonts, cathedral 
ornaments, church utensils, copper and lithographic engravings 
of the oldest works of Christian art at Rome and Ravenna, casts 
and drawings of the more important monuments of Christian an- 
tiquity, miniatures from manuscripts, casts of ivory images, gems, 
and coins. The walls of this museum are decorated in harmony 
with its design, with subjects drawn from the history of the 
Christian faith; such as Constantine the Great embracing 
Christianity, the baptism of Wittekind, the entrance of Theo- 
doric the Great into Ravenna, the dedication of the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople by Justinian. This collection 
was begun in 1849, and has been constituted upon the same 
principle of historical development, which marks other depart- 
ments of the Royal Museum. 

But in addition to the department of mediseval art in the 
general museum, Professor Piper has collected within the 
walls of the University a special Christian Museum, to illus- 
trate at once the historical development of Christian art, and 
the relations of art to theology. This museum is the lecture 
room in which the enthusiastic Professor, with a nervous rapid- 
ity that magnetizes his pupils, pours forth his rich, minute, 
and varied learning, upon the speciality which he has done 80 
much to illustrate, and to elevate to the dignity of a University 
study. The museum is formed upon the eclectic principle, 
and the Professor compares its speciiaens to the preparations 
used in a Museum of Anatomy or Pharmacy. 

The Museum Sacrum begun at Rome in the Vatican, by 
Benedict XIV., the Museum Christianum established in the 
Lateran palace by Pius IX. in 1854, the collections of early 
medisval Christian monuments brought together at Marseilles, 
Arles, Nismes, Narbonne, Aix, Dijon, and the Hotel Cluny at 
Paris ; these all are primarily for the preservation of original 
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monuments, and as a rule without any principle of selection. 

Yet since everything, of that early time, even the unsightly 
and fragmentary, has value, and contributes to the furtherance 
of knowledge, all such local collections are to be prized, 
though they may cover only a limited period, and are without 
scientific order. 

The Museum of the Lateran is already the most complete 
and systematic collection of originals in the whole range of 
primitive Christian art, and must eventually absorb all the 
minor collections of Italy in this department. It is particu- 
larly rich in sarcophagi of an early date, whose bas-reliefs, 
often in excellent preservation, are precious symbols of the 
faith and life of the primitive church. Some scriptural mosa- 
ics illustrate the dawning. influence of Byzantine art upon 
Rome. These are supplemented with copies of the earliest 
paintings of the catacombs. At the head of the hall stands 
the fine statue of Hippolytus in his episcopal chair, which 
long adorned the library of the Vatican, and is perhaps “ the 
most ancient Christian portrait of a historical person.” 

The Christian Museum of the Berlin University, however, 
iseven more valuable to the general student, from the prin- 
ciple of systematic selection and historical arrangement. This 
contains few originals. The monuments of the primitive Christ- 
ian faith and life are to be found mainly in Italy, and in the 
seats of early Christian colonization in southern France, and are 
too much valued in their several localities to be purchasable even 
by royal museums. But a school of art does not need to possess 
originals in order to fulfill its function of training scholars and 
artists for their work. One who has gained a knowledge of the 
history and principles of art may resort with advantage to 
Rome, Florence, Munich, Dresden, or Madrid, there to feel the 
inspiration of the great masters in presence of their chief works, 
and improve himself in details by copying directly from the 
originals; but in his preliminary training, he can learn more 
from a systematic collection of copies and models, so disposed 
48 to offer an intelligent and discriminating survey of the 
Whole field of art. The Christian Museum of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, arranged upon this principle of systematic selection, 
contains copies of celebrated pictures, models of architectural 
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works, plaster copies of statues, not taken up at random, nor 
carelessly duplicated from examples already in the market, 
but procured by its Director after a patient inspection of all the 
galleries of Europe, with a view to illustrate whatever is 
characteristic of each period of art. 

It is the theory of Prof. Piper—whose description of the 
Museum we reproduce, for substance, in this Article—that 
while a general Museum should represent Art, a Christian 
Maseum should primarily consult the Christian idea which 
is represented in Art, and therefore should consist chiefly 
of Christian subjects, and of monumental inscriptions which 
serve to illustrate the Christian spirit. For the earliest 
antiquity the latter are in some important respects the only 
witnesses, The Art-historical point of view coincides mainly 
with the theological ; hence a Christian Museum can be made 
a help to instruction in historical theology and ecelesiastical 
antiquities.* A brief deseription of Prof. Piper’s collection 
will serve to illustrate his theory of a Christian Museum. 
Upon an upper floor of the University-building, in the left 
wing, two contiguous rooms of moderate dimensions are appro- 
priated to this purpose. In the first, or ante-chamber, are 
arranged upon the right hand wall certain memorials of pagan 
art, which indicate the preparation of the Greco Roman 
world for the advent of Christianity—a lifting of thoughful 
minds above the heathen level of polytheism toward the con- 
ception of monotheism, prophetic of the revelation of ove 
living God. Among these are the celebrated Olympic Jupiter, 
and the Fortuna from Pompeii; busts, coins, gems—sucli a3 
the ideal of Eternity; also inscriptions from Rome and 
Verona, containing a dedication “ to the highest God,” and 
“to the great eternal God.” Then follow some of the more 
important Christian inscriptions of the earliest date, in paper 
impressions, taken directly from tombs, or in fac simile. 
Upon the opposite wall of this room are examples of early 
Christian architecture and church utensils ; ground-plans and 
elevations of the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and the more noteworthy specimens of the 





* The reader is referred especially to Professor Piper's Hinleitung in die 
monumentale Theologie, for a full discussion of the Theology of Art. 
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Gothic style; also casts and drawings of fonts and sacra- 
mental vessels. f 

Passing into the principal room, one sees displayed at the 
head of the hall the sepulchral monuments of the primitive 
Christians, paper-impressions of inscriptivns and _bas-reliefs, 
copies in gypsum of notable sarcophagi, and fac-similes of 
paintings and drawings in the catacombs. Here, too, arranged 
in drawers and cases, are casts of the most ancient Christian 
gems and coins. Around the hall, in systematic order, are 
memorials of Christian art from the period of the catacombs 
down to the fourteenth century, next of the fifteenth century, 
again of the sixteenth century, especially in Italy, and finally 
illustrations of Protestant art from the sixteenth century to 
the nineteenth. 

Since the topic we have prescribed to this Article is not the 
history nor the criticism of Christian art, but simply a Christ- 
ian-Art-Museum, we shall speak only of the relations of such 
a Museum to the study of theology and church history, and 
its reciprocal influence upon the Christian life. Christian art 
being the embodiment of Christian thought and feeling, it 
serves as an exponent of the prevalent tune of faith and 
practice in successive ages of the church, and sometimes inter- 
prets to us characteristics of the primitive Christians concern- 
ing which history is silent. In particular, the unvailing of 
the catacombs, and the transfer of their principal monuments 
to the Museums of the Vatican and the Lateran, has set before 
us a commentary upon the doctrinal belief of the first centu- 
ries more graphic and impressive than can be collated from the 
writings of the Fathers. Here in mural decorations and in- 
scriptions, and in the more elaborate bas reliefs of altars and 
tombs, are the rude beginnings of that Christian art which, in 
the middle ages, rivaled even the remains of classical an- 
tiquity with the magnificence of its painting and sculpture. 

“Tombs were the first altars, and mausvleums the first churches of Christen- 
dom, While the mortal remains of the vulgar were deposited in niches scooped 
out of the walls of the long winding passages—the streets or thoroughfares of 
the subterranean city—and secured by flat slabs of marble; to the confessors and 
martyrs, the heroes and hervines of the faith—to bishops, and in general to 


those of higher mark and renown, more distinguished resting-places were 
allotted. A space broader and more regular than the usual passages, and ending 
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in a blank wall, was in such cases selected or excavated; recesses surmounted by 
simicircular conchae or shells were hollowed out at the extremity and in the two 
sides of the square ; within these recesses were placed sarchophagi, their sides 
covered with the symbols and devices of Christianity; the roof was scooped 
into the resemblance of a dome or cupola—which was usually painted, as well as 
the shells of the recesses—and the whole, thus completed, formed a chamber 
bearing some faint resemblance to the Greek cross ; and well suited, by its com. 
parative space, for the congregation of the faithful, and the services of religion, 
the sarcophagus at the upper end of the cell serving as a communion-table, or 
altar.”* : 
There is historical evidence that, after the enthronement of 
Christianity in the Empire, these hiding-places of the perse- 
cuted saints, and burial-places of the martyrs, were held in 
special veneration ; that the Saint’s-days were observed with 
proper solemnities at these subterranean altars, and that new 
eftigies were added to the decorations of the wall. This last 
fact should be had in mind in estimating the testimony of the 
Catacombs upon some disputed points of Roman faith. 

The Catacombs, however, represent not a new Art struggling 
into existence, but a Faith speaking to the eye through sym- 
bols, and assisting affection and memory in the memorials of 
the dead. A survey of these monuments shows that a car- 
dinal point of the early Christian theology was an implicit 
faith in the supernatural events of Bible history. The myth- 
ical school had not then arisen ; no Strauss, no Baur, not even 
a Colenso. 

In walking through the Christian Museum of the Lateran 
palace at Rome, one is struck at first view with the bald 
literalism of the early Christians in the artistic representations 
of their faith. Noah thrusting his head through the top of a 
box or tub scarce bigger than his body, and reaching out his 
hands for the dove; Abraham lifting a huge cleaver to slay 
Isaac, who kneels very submissively to receive the blow,—a 
hand, the symbol of the Almighty, seizing the blade in a way 
that would be perilous to human fingers, a lamb looking up 
as if to invite the arrested stroke; Moses tapping a conical 
hill, a little taller than himself; Jonah, stripped naked, and 
being thrust into the jaws of a dragon by a sailor, who clasps 
him by the heels, and again ejected from the dragon’s mouth 








* Lord Lindsay, Sketches of the History of Christian Art, Vol. L, p. 6. 
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with such force that he is suspended longitudinally in the air, 
his hands clutching at a rock, his feet still in the monster’s 
jaws; Daniel naked and erect in the den, with a lion couch- 
ing upon each side of him, much after the manner of the lion- 
tamer in Van Amburgh’s menagerie ; Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace; Christ feeding the multitude 
with loaves and fishes, or pointing to baskets piled with bread ; 
Christ touching with his wand the head of Lazarus, who 
appears in the doorway of a tomb, swathed like a diminutive 
mummy ; the healed paralytie staggering home under a huge 
mattress or cot; these and like crude representations of the 
miraculous incidents of Biblical history recur upon almost 
every monument. The sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, who 
died in the middle of the fourth century—found in the crypt 
of the old St. Peter’s at Rome—exhibits several of these 
scenes in a fine state of preservation. This has also a repre- 
sentation of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, of Pilate washing 
his hands, and of Christ enthroned in glory; but the scenes 
of the passion and the crucifixion are wanting. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy how few scenes of the Saviour’s life are directly 
represented in the sacred art of the first centuries. The 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Magi, the Good Shepherd, 
Christ on the Mount of Paradise or seated in glory, are fre- 
quent subjects ; while the Annunciation, the Flight into Egyyt, 
the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Passion, the Cracifixion, 
the Resurrectiun and Ascension, subjects in which later art 
achieved its highest triumphs, scarcely appear in the cata- 
combs. 

But a closer inspection of the miraculous subjects from the 
Old Testament shows that these were selected for their sym- 
bolic reference to the life of Christ, so that were all the literary 
remains of the early Fathers, and the dogmatic decisions of 
the most ancient Councils to perish, one might reconstruct the 
creed of the primitive Christians from the paintings and in- 
scriptions of the catacombs. 

The'art of the catacombs was “a system of Typical Paral- 
lelism, veiling the great incidents of redemption, and the suffer- 
ings, faith, and hopes of the Church under the parallel and 
typical events of the patriarchal and Jewish dispensation, 
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admitting no direct representations from gospel history, but 
such as illustrate the kingly office of the Saviour, and the 
miracles by which he prefigured the illumination of the spirit 
and the resurrection of the bedy.”* The great work of 
Perret reproduces, with a vividness that borders upon exag- 
geration, the principal subjects of the catacoiunbs.t Those of 
most frequent recurrence are Adam and Eve in the garden; 
Noah in the ark; Abraham offering Isaac; Moses. putting off 
his shoes before the burning-bush, receiving the Law, and 
smiting the rock; Job healed of his diseases and restore: to 
society, as by a resurrection; Jonah seized or ejected by the 
dragon, or lying under the shade of the gourd ; Daniel in the 
lion’s den ; the three Hebrews in the fiery furnace; the trans. 
lation of Elijah; Orpheus taming the beasts with his lyre ; the 
Nativity ; the Adoration; the principal miracles of Christ— 
especially the healing of the paralytic and the raising of 
Lazarus. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the absence of the 
scenes of the passion of our Lord from these earliest represen- 
tations of Christian art. The cross, which the vision of Con- 
stantine exalted inte a symbol of victory, was as yet the instru- 
ment of shame; and the conception of Christ as “ the divine 
type of all sorrow and suffering ” could not well be “ placed 
in competition with the representatives of the pagan gods "} 
Perhaps the truth is more nearly expressed by Mr. Charles J. 
Hemans, that this reserve “ was imposed by reverential tender- 
ness or the fear of betraying to scorn the great object of faith 
respecting that supreme sacrifice accomplished on Calvary.”§ 

A more general consideration must here be noted, however, 
as affecting the whole style and subject-matter of Christian 
Art. Pagan art had become sensuous in form, and in spirit 





* Lindsay, I., p. 47. 

+ Catacombes de Rome, par Louis Perret; ouvrage publié par ordre et aux 
frais du Gouvernment sous la direction d’une Commission composee de M. M. 
Ampére, Ingrés, Mesimee, Vitet, membres de L’Institut. Paris, Gide et J. Baudry, 
Editeurs. 1851. 

t Kiigler; Schools of Painting in Italy, I.,3. 

§ Article on “the Church in the Catacombs,” in the Contemporary Review 
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was thoroughly associated with idolatry. Hence Christianity, 
as a purely spiritual religion, addressing itself not to sense but 
to faith, and commending an inner life of piety above all forms 
of devotion, repudiated the existing art as profane and de- 
moralizing. All imitative art, all personal or historical repre- 
sentation, was considered a violation of the second command- 
ment and of the spirit of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. No 
artist could be admitted to baptism without first renouncing 
his profession, and if, after joining the church, he took up 
again the pencil or the chisel, he was excommunicated for 
what Tertullian denounces as “ his iniquitous occupation.” 
But while thus “ forbidden by the purely spiritual tendency of 
the age to indulge in any direct visible expression of sacred 
objects, the early Christians could nevertheless have recourse 
to those symbolic representations which intimated the tenor of 
the new doctrines, without wounding the feelings by any 
attempt to embody sacred things.”* 

The most obvious and common symbols were the Lamb and 
the Vine as emblems of Christ ; the Dove, a symbol of the 
Holy Ghost; the Ship or Ark, of the Church; the Anchor, of 
Hope ; the Lyre, of Praise ; the Palm, of Victory. The great- 
est favorite, however, was the Fish, which symbolized the 
element of water, and consequently baptism ; and the letters 
of its name were the initials of a sentence which declares the 
divine mission of Jesus for the redemption of mankind— 
"Indois Xgitrig Osod Tide Lurrre. 

These symbols, as well as the familiar monogram of Christ, 
XP, were engraved upon rings, .gems, and other minor 
objects of art; and they are enumerated in an epistle of 
Clement of Alexandria (d. 216) as proper to be worn by 
Christians. A fine collection of such gems is represented in 
Perret’s work, chiefly from the sacred museum of the Vatican. 
In times of persecution such symbols served as Masonic signs, 
for the mutual recognition of believers; and it was enjoined 
upon Christians never to betray their meaning to a heathen. 
The resort to pagan mythology for oveasional types of Christ, 
a8, for example, Orpheus with his Lyre, representing peace 





* Kiigler, I, p. 7. 
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and harmony restored to nature by the Advent, shows the 
lingering power of old beliefs to influence new and truer con- 
victions. 

The earliest remains of Christian art exhibit the superemi- 
nence of Christ in the faith of primitive believers. Many of 
his miracles are portrayed in token of his divine power. Some 
of the symbols already enumerated point to his supremacy 
over the physical creation. Upon the sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus, he appears enthroned above the earth, with the firma- 
ment stretched over him as a canopy. Many of the inscrip- 
i ons of the catacombs, especially the epitaphs of departed 
believers, expressly declare the divinity of Christ by the 
formula “in Christo Deo,” denoting the peaceful rest of the 
soul in its divine Saviour.* In grouping the disciples or 
other qharacters of the Gospels, the place of preéminence is 
always given to Christ, sometimes with special attributes of 
power and glory, as where he is crowning the martyred. The 
nimbus, however, is regarded by some writers upon Art as fix. 
ing the date of a picture at the fourth century or later. 

Among the many heads of Christ which are delineated 
upon the walls of the Catacombs, two are commonly selected 
as typical. One of these, upon a ceiling in the Catacomb of 
St. Calixtus, presents the following characteristics : ‘The face 
is oval, with a straight nose, arched eyebrows, and a smooth 
and rather high forehead; the expression serious and mild; 
the hair parted on the forehead in the center, and flowing in 
curls on the shoulders; the beard not thick, but short and 
divided. The appearance that of a man between thirty and 
forty years of age.”+ The other, dimly traced upon a wall of 
the Catacomb of St. Panziano, is more rigid in style but some- 
what more youthful in expression; the beard is less full, but 
the hair is long and flowing, and parted in the middle. These 
portraits are of special interest because the absence of the 
nimbus gives them presumptively an early date. But are 
they portraits of Christ ? 

Mrs. Jameson demurs at this point, inasmuch as “ investi- 





¢ Kiigler, Italian Painters, p. 16. 
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gation shows both these pictures to be surrounded with too 
much obscurity, as to intention and period, to be taken as any 
safe data.”* ' 

In the cemetery of Saints Hermes and Basil, on the Salarian 
way, is a head of Christ, life-size, with the hair parted in the 
middle and flowing, a light beard, large eyes, and heavy 
brows. In the catacomb of St. Pretextat, on the Appian way. 
isa picture of Christ seated with hands uplifted in the act of 
benediction ; this has both the nimbus and the monogram 
XP ;—and in the cemetery of St. Agnes, on the Nomentane 
way, is a very feminine head of Christ, in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, and also a fine head of the classic type, giving him the 
appearance of a young man, whose beard is scarcely grown. 
A youth of gentle mien is quite common as the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the Good Shepherd, ordinarily with a lamb 
upon his shoulders, and two other lambs nestling at his feet ; 
sometimes with a flock of sheep about him, which he guides 
with his staff or calls with his pipe; all this the commentary 
of a humble, loving piety upon our Lord’s discourse in John 
x., showing how simply the early Christians lived in his words. 
Christ was the center and crown of their faith. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that article of their theology, after surveying the 
decorations of the catacombs and deciphering their inscrip- 
tions. 

The youthful type of countenance was by no means restrict- 
ed to Christ in these early attempts at Biblical culture. In 
the catacombs, Noah, Moses, Job, Daniel, Jonah, are some- 
times painted with a boyish and even a girlish expression. It 
is curious also to note the absence of the Jewish type in pic- 
tures of the Hebrew race; indeed, this is observable in pic- 
tures of Christ and the Virgin through the whole history of 
art. ; 
Equally significant with the preéminence of ovr Lord in 
early Christian art, is the subordinate place assigned for a long 
period to the Virgin Mary. In some of the oldest known rep- 
resentations of the Nativity she does not appear at all; as, for 
instance, in the bas-relief of the sarcophagus of S. Celsus at 
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Milan, which dates from the fourth century, the infant Jesus is 
seen lying in the manger under a rude shed—a feature which 
shows that the tradition of a cave as the scene of the Nativ- 
ity was not in the mind of the artist ; the ox and the ass stand 
upon either side; no human person whatever appears, but 
above the hut is seen the bust of an angel, who stretches forth 
one hand in token of benediction, and in the other holds a 
cross as a prophecy of redemption. 

There are two sarcophagi at Rome, of about the same 
period, upon which the child is represented lying in the man- 
ger, with acovering spread over it, the ox and the ass near by, 
and, what is very significant, though neither Joseph or Mary 
appear, two shepherds, identified by their crooks, are standing 
by, having come to seek the child whose birth had been an- 
nounced by the angel. 

In a painting in the catacombs, the infant Jesus appears, not 
in the lap of the virgin, but seated alone upon a throne. This 
ascription of royalty to the infancy of Christ, with no recog- 
nition of his mother as in any way participating in it, is highly 
instructive. 

Upon a sarcophagus in the Lateran is a representation of 
the adoration of the Magi, in which the Virgin is quite in the 
background, simply a historical person belonging to the scene, 
and looking on with affectionate interest, while the babe is the 
recipient of a royal homage. A female figure upon one of the 
mvunuments of the catacombs, long supposed to be the Virgin 
Mary, is now known to be the effigy of a Christian wife at the 
hands of her widowed husband. But after the fourth centuty 
the Virgin assumes a greater prominence in art, and has ac- 
corded to her a more exalted position—a tact which naturally 
connects itself with the theological term éoréxos, “* Mother of 
God,” so much in vogue during the Nestorian controversy. In 
a Byzantine mosaic, ascribed to the fourth century, the Virgin 
is represented with the child upon her knees, much in the 
manner of the Epyptian Isis with the infant Horus. A simi- 

lar figure in the catacomb of St. Priscilla—a mother suckling 
the infant upon her knees—may be only a symbol of Mater- 
nity, since the type of Virginity is standing by her side. 
Such allegorical subjects are not unfrequent in the later art of 
phe catacombs. 
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The Kunstkammer at Berlin contains two carvings in ivory, 
probably of the fourth century, which are of curious value at 
this point. In one (No. 30) Christ is represented sitting in a 
throne-chair, his right hand raised in the act of benediction, 
his left supporting a volume of the Gospels, at his side Peter 
and Paul, above at each corner an angel with an emblem. In 
the other (No. 26), the Virgin appears seated in a chair ex- 
actly like the first, supporting in her lap the infant Jesus, who 
is making with one hand the sign of benediction, while the 
other holds a book ; an angel stands on either side of the Vir- 
gin, and in the upper corners are two angels corresponding 
with those of the first scene. The acessories of ornament 
are the same in both. Here there is a beginning of the ex- 
altation of Mary, but as yet only in connection with the child 
Jesus, and with no indication of homage to herself: In the 
cemetery of St. Hermes and Basil, the Virgin, St. Catharine, 
and other female saints and martyrs, are all alike surrounded 
with the nimbus ; in groups of holy women in the catacombs, 
Mary is usually painted somewhat larger than the others, as a 
sign of precedence, though not of adoration. Indeed, she 
often stands simply as one among several orantes ; and Saint 
Agnes equally with Mary is sometimes pictured in @ place of 
honor, between the apostles Peter and Paul. In one of these 
groups the Virgin appears holding up the infant Jesus, that 
he may receive the homage of her companions; but though 
she holds the central place, the honor is not rendered to her 
but to the child. In an ancient mosaic in the Church of Mary 
at Constantinople, the child appears not in the lap of his 
mother, but on a throne alone. In the subterranean Basilica 
of St. Clement at Rome, the “niche of the Madonna” con- 
tains a picture of the Virgin with the child sitting in her lap 
holding a scroll in his left hand, while his right is raised in the 
attitude of blessing. The throne is highly ornamented, and 
the Virgin wears a jeweled head-dress. It is not pretended, 
however, that this picture is older than the seventh century ; 
while the so-called “ Assumption of the Virgin,” in the same 
Basilica, is certainly as late as the pontificate of Leo IV. In 
a word, Christian art affords no example of the veneration ot 
Mary prior to the fourth century, and there is no trace of 
Mariolatry in the catacombs. 
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It would exceed the limits of this Article, to sketch the his- 
tory of the Madonna in the later Christian Art, although this 
would furnish an almost cortinuous commentary upon phases 
of theological belief and devotional feeling. The Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, for instance, was the favorite subject 
of Murille, because the Franciscan order, in whose service he 
was, were in his time the zealous champions of this dogma. 

The primacy of Peter finds little countenance from the 
church of the Catacombs. Commonly Peter and Paul appear 
together, sharing the same dignity—as, for instance, where 
both are crowned together by our Lord. But after the fourth 
century, as the Roman usurpation became more audacious in 
history, the supremacy of Peter begins to appear in art. 

It is difficult to mark with precision the period when the 
Trinity began to be represented in art. Upon a sarcophagus 
in the Lateran Museum, ascribed to the fourth century, is re- 
presented the creation of Eve by Christ the Son, who is identi- 
lied by well-known symbols ; the father seated upon a-throne 
is blessing the woman, and behind the throne is another figure 
which is assumed to represent the third person of the Trinity. 
We do not, however, regard the testimony of this representa- 
tion as decisive. One of the earliest pictorial representations 
of the Trinity dates from about the ninth century ; in this is 
seen an old man crowned, holding in his outstretched arms a 
cross upon which the Son is suspended, and over which hovers 
the Holy Dove. But the several persons of the Trinity appear at 
a much earlier date, in their distinctive characteristics and offices 
—the Father commonly represented as un aged man, some 
times in the various acts of creation, sometimes symbolized by 
a hand in the upper corner of the picture ; the Son in his offices 
of love and works of power upon earth, or enthroned in 
heavenly majesty ; and the Holy Spirit as breathing upon the 
face of the waters, or descending in the form of a dove at the 
baptism of Christ, or in the flaming tongues of the Pentacost. 
In the Church of St. Bassede at Rome, npon the arch of the 

Tribune, is a Mosaic of the ninth century, which represents 
the adoration of the Lamb by the heavenly host, and below 
this, in a second picture, is Christ surrounded by saints, above 
his head a Hand holding a wreath, and representing the Father 
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crowning him, and at his side, upon a palm tree, a Phoenix 
with the sacred halo around its head. Of a somewhat later 
date, perhaps of the eleventh century, are the Mosaics of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, which represent Christ as the Creator, 
dividing the light from the darkness, blessing the seventh day, 
&c., and in each picture he holds a large cross in his right 
hand. Such pictures are a valuable contribution to the Christ- 
ology of that period. Farther back, probably of the sixth 
century, we have an ivory diptych, upon one leaf of which is 
God the Father, holding before him a scroll inscribed with the 
words, “ I am that Tam,” and on the other leaf is Christ, a 
scroll in his left hand, the right raised in the act of benedic- 
tion. The significance of the hand, as asymbol of the Al- 
mighty, is seen in a series of the creation, of an early date, in 
the musenm of the Vatican. In the first two scenes, the 
creation of the heavenly bodies, and of the trees of Life and 
Knowledge, the Father appears in full form as a man of 
mature years; in the third scene, the creation of Adam, only 
the bust is shown, with the right arm stretched forth over the 
body just brought into life; and in the next scene, to make 
room for Eve, who is just emerging trom Adam’s side, the 
Creator is withdrawn entirely, with the exception of his hand, 
which appears in the upper corner of the picture. By grouping 
together a number of such representations, one may shape a an 
outline of early Christian theology. 

The negative lessons of this are hardly less instructive than 
the positive. We have seen that the worship of the Virgin 
Mary has no precedent in the pictures of the catacombs. 
Neither do we find there the sacrifice of the Mass, nor priestly 
offices of intercession between the soul and God. No trace of 
purgatory is found upon those walls consecrated to Christian 
faith and hope. The departed sleep in Jesus, they are “in 
peace with Christ.” Indeed the cheerful, hopeful love of these 
pictures, the avoidance of the gloomy and painful, and especially 
of those martyr scenes which were a prominent subject of 
later art, is in wonderful accord with the spirit of the Gospel. 

We have spoken of the absence of scenes of our Lord’s 
passion from this oldest gallery of Christian art. The sacra- 
ment of the supper is an occasional subject, but the Love 
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Feast is more frequent. Possibly the Eucharist wus concealed 
from the view of the pagan world, as too sacred and awful a 
mystery ; but as early as the second century it was symbolized 
by the bread and the fish, so common upon the monuments. 
In the Platonian catacomb is almost the solitary representation 
which the catacombs furnish of the crucifixion; a Christ-head 
with outstretched arms nailed to the cross, an impressive 
painting, propably among the later works of that primitive 
art. But scenes of the resurrection, and pictures and inscrip- 
tions declaring the beatific state of the departed, are very 
common. It has been beautifully said, that “ not one expres- 
sion of bitter or vindictive feeling, not one utterance of the 
sorrow that is without hope, can be read upon these monumen- 
tal pages; the utmost sign of grief is the occasional dolens, in 
anepitaph.” In contrast with Cicero’s vague and unsatisfactory 
consolations upon the death of his daughter, and his uncertain 
hopes of immortality, as expressed in the essay on old age, the 
positive and.cheerful faith of the humble, unlettered Christians 
who buried their dead in the subterranean caverns of Rome, 
is like that voice of God for which Plato longed, breaking the 
silence of the hereafter. Cicero burned the body of his friend 
Cato, with a loving tender care for his ashes, and longed to 
follow his soul to “the divine company and assemblage of 
spirits ;” but the Christian believer reverently kept the body in 
hope of the resurrection of the dead, and regarded the soul as 
already with Christ in his glory. Thus upon one tomb in the 
catacombs, we see the anchor, the dove, and the olive branch, 
together with the monogram of Christ ; on another, Daniel un- 
hurt in the lion’s den, the three youths walking through the 
fiery furnace, and the resurrection ot Lazarus. Here we read, 
‘“* Dionysus in Pace,” there “Tendora in Pace,” and her effigy 
is painted with a face of rapture, the vei! thrown back, the 
eyes uplifted in the expression of prayer ;—everywhere the 
symbols and mottoes of a triumphant faith. “ It is indeed, in 
the aggregate, a grand and affecting ideal of primitive Christ- 
ianity, that this monumental series, painted, sculptured, and 
chiseled, presents to us—a moral picture of purity and peace, 
earnestness without fanatacism—mystic ordinances undegraded 
by superstition, true devotion manifest in the supreme sacrifice 
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of the heart, the mind, and life. The varied and mystic illus- 
tration of sacraments, the select representation of such miracles 
as convey lessons of divine goodness and love, or confirm belief 
in immortal life, may be said to revolve around one subject, 
that dominates like a star whose hallowed light illuminates 
the entire sphere—namely, the Personal Office of the Re- 
deemer, towards whom all hope and faith tend, from whom 
proceed all power, all strengthening and consoling virtue.” * 

Such a testimony to the early power of the Gospel, to the 
simple, earnest faith and piety of its primitive confessors, 
to its cardinal truth of the Incarnation, and its glorious hope 
through the resurrection of the dead, should be made familiar 
to students in our colleges, not as a curious fragment of the 
history of Beliefs, but as a preliminary chapter in the history of 
modern civilization. While the old world was slowly sinking 
to decay, there were deposited in the tombs of the saints, 
under the soil of ancient Rome, seeds of thonght, of faith, of 
life, which in after ages germinated in a civilization that made 
all art and philosophy, all civil and social life, subservient to 
the visible expression of Christianity. 

For these purposes of illustration, a Museum, like that of 
Professor Piper at Berlin, might be established, for instance, ‘i 
the Art Building of Yale College, at no extravagant cost. 
The valuable collection of Medisval art in the Jarves Gallery, 
already deposited there, is a foundation for a Christian Muse- 
um, such as exists nowhere else in this country, and could 
hardly be provided in any capital of Europe. 

Most fortunate is Yale College in having become the 
possessor of a treasure, whose value will increase with the 
centuries. If this shall now be supplemented by works 
illustrating the earlier times of Christian Art, the “ Srregr 
School of Fine Arts” will fulfill in this department the 
noble intention of its founder, both as a practical School 
of Art, and through the educational power of ‘Art, in History 
and in Faith. 


a 





* Mr. C. J. Hemans in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 
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Articce IIL.—REVIEW OF ROBERT COLLYER’S SER- 


MONS ON NATURE AND LIFE. 





Nature and Life. Sermons by Roserr Cottyer, Pastor of 
Unity Church, Chicago. Fitth edition. Boston: Horace B, 
Fuller. Chicago: John R. Walsh. 1867. (This book is 
“ dedicated to Noan Avaustus Straries, now in Heaven—as 
a token of undying love”). 


Anp who is Robert Collyer, many will be inclined to ask, 
as they read the caption of this Article; although some claim 
that he has already and deservedly acquired a national repu- 
tation. The volume before us was first issued in May, 1867, 
and within six months reached its fifth edition. Mr. Collyer 
excels most Unitarian preachers and authors so much, in 
earnestness and practical adaptedness of effort, as to have 
become almost at once a man of mark in his own denomina- 
tion ; and many of quite other views are, in their ignorance 
of his, too much disposed to think of him with a degree not 
only of tolerance, but even of favor, entirely unwarranted by 
any just Scriptural measurement of his style of preaching. 
He was born in England, of Methodist parentage, some 
forty years ago or more; where, as he says, “ he sat in a simple 
country church on every Sunday morning, joining in the old 
liturgies, that in one form or another had been said and sung 
ever since the Saxon embraced the Christian faith,” (p. 221). 
But a few years since he was a blacksmith at Chelton Hills, 
near Philadelphia, and a Methodist lay-preacher of ability and 
zeal. Under the influence of Lucretia Mott, it is said, and of 
Rev. Dr. Furness, he ere long embraced rationalistic senti- 
ments, and is how the chief pulpit-orator of the Unitarian 
Church, at any rate out of New England and New York. He 
has a mind full of poetic sensibility and fire, and is tenderly 
touched by points of domestic interest and scenes of natural 
beauty. He abounds also in patriotism, and in large human 
sympathies of whatever sort, in reference especially to the 
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visible griefs and troubles of mankind. He is a man of well 
developed physique and has all the momentum in him of 
vigorous health and strength ; and is withal a man of pleasing 
address as a speaker. He talks right out of his experience, 
such as it is, and is quite communicative of all sorts of facts in 
his personal history,—his youthful home, his parents, his early 
struggles in life, his travels, his sight-seeing, his literary 
reading, and his conversations here, there, and everywhere. 
The tupics that he selects, while often quaintly couched in 
form, are yet for substance well adapted to the every-day ex- 
periences of his hearers. No wonder then that his more cold 
and classical compeers in the East should hail with gladness 
the appearance of this new flaming star of rationalism in the 
West! And what asad commentary is it upon the yet un- 
sanctified mass of literary readers, that a little or rather a 
strong spice of skeptical speculation or surmise gives, in their 
view, such a fancied value to works of Literature, Science, and 
Philosophy, as to add greatly at once to their popularity! At 
what a discount, except with a select few, do writings trans- 
fused with evangelical sentiment stand in the market, not 
merely of the world, but also of the best parts of even Chris- 
tian America. 

Who, then, and what is Robert Collyer? By his words let 
him be justified, or by his words let him be condemned. A 
true critic is, and is only, both theoretically and etymologically 
a true judge. Mere fault-finding, in whatever elegance of 
language it may be expressed, is as pitiful in its subject as it 
is mean towards its object. The truth is good enough when it 
is good, and bad enough when it is bad, to need no extraneous 
additions to its substance. With naught of malice but much 
regret we write what we do concerning Mr. Collyer—because, 
with such tripping ruthlessness, he invades the great immortal 
interests of our common humanity. 

To do him justice, and the community of readers before 
whom he appears for favor, he must be locked at, 

I. In a literary way, 

II. In a moral, theological, and pastoral way. 

I, That Robert Collyer has been well endowed by his Maker 
cannot be doubted. He not only has a strong relish for the 
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beautiful, and a quick perception of its presence and its 
charms, in his walks through “nature and life,” but he knows 
well how to communicate what he sees and feels to others, 
Poetry and literature form indeed a much larger and more 
significant part of the woof of his discourses, than Scriptural 
words or truths themselves; and those discourses are rather 
literary essays in their style of construction than sermons. 
He uses often obsolete, provincial, cant, and even slang 
words. ‘The heaviest proportion of shard and refuse,” (p. 3 
and p. 7): “ He giveth snow like wool to hap the shivering 
seed,” (p. 54): “ Foremost of all shadows, of a greater bale or 
blessing,” (p. 220): “A figure carven in stone,” (p. 221); 
“ Born of the mere spume of the tempest,” (p. 51): “ The 
cube or the superfice,” (p. 36): “To spume out his temper,” 
(p. 228): “ Bereaven of my children,” (p. 63): “The Greeks, 
the most inquisitive and newsy race on the earth,” (p. 4): “I 
come to assure you afresh of the émmanence of Heaven,” (p. 
51): “A gem of exquisite outline and inline,” (p. 50): 
“ Isaiah has a noble image of the truth fruitening the heart,” 
(p. 47): “ His light goldened all the way,” (p. 18) :—these are 
specimens of “ the free and easy ” way with which he handles 
“the king’s English.” Specimens of uncouth and slang 
words and phrases are such as these: “I have got hold of a 
lop-sided truth, when I make earth nought,” &c., (p. 301): 
the fact that “I am not to be hustled through my life,” (p. 
304): “The atheist shall gu/p down his sneer,” (p. 13): 
* Sloppy days,” (p. 44): “ Job could not deaden down to the 
level of his misery,” (p. 63): “ His estimate was as much out 
of true as the man was,” (p. 95): “ All he need do is just to 
leave-go of the stroke-oar,” (p. 122): “ Moses Aeaded the great 
Exodus,” (p. 236): “ Now Job, what.is the use of your whin- 
ing: you know that you are an old pewter Pecksniff, with not 
one grain of real silver about you,” (p. 64): “ Jolting and 
rocking for days on the back of a grunting camel,” (p. 299); 
“ Whose children had all been down with Scarlet Fever,” (p. 
230): ‘“* The common run of men,” (p. 188): ‘ The young -_ 
must see life or be a spoon,” (p. 195): “ It uncentres a man, 
(p. 189): “ When a life has trued itself,” (p. 166): “ Death 
when the Sin is done—death, right along ;” “ You can beg 
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enough corn to put you through the Winter,” (p. 188): “ Re- 
ligions men who let their affairs Zie round loose,” (p. 298). 

Rhetorical rules are sacrificed in the following instances, 
and in some of them grammatical. ‘“ We shall never cease to 
hear the voice of God in the clang of the sea booming among 
the rocks,” (p. 272): “On some high day of the soul, he fills 
with a yreat sense of his relation to God; and the one spark 
has lighted up,” &c., (p. 270): “ All aflame with the beauty and 
salt of truth,” (p. 268): “They believed heaven was only a 
little ways out through the blue,” (p. 248): ‘ What they see is 
not me,” (p. 5): “In that one small thing is hidden both 
angels,” (p. 172): “Certainty reaching through change, and 
the flutter of a fledgling’s heart welded fast to immutable 
law,” (p. 121). 

In his discourse on “The Hither Side,” he uses the word 
“ glory” thirty-three times, and the phrase “ glow and glory ” 
twice, and once the phrase “the glory shone most gloriously.” 
This cannot certainly be called the highest style of literary 
effort. ; ‘ 

II. But let us look at Robert Collyer, as he shows himself 
to us, in a moral, theological, and pastoral way, in his writings. 
A man may reveal himself as a religious thinker, as much by 
what he does not say, as by what he does, in certain places in- 
viting and demanding the full and earnest presentation of 
God’s uttered will. Silence is sometimes indeed golden; and 
sometimes it is fearfully ominous of evil. Not to speak God’s 
word, when,consenting or assuming to be his ambassador to 
mankind—his whole word, without fear or favor—is as treacher- 
ous to both heaven and earth, as to open one’s mouth and 
speak one’s own will, instead of God’s. In either cage the 
false prophet tampers with the authority of his Maker, and the 
eternal interests of his fellow-men. Unitarianism is in the 
hands of Robert Collyer the same system of denials, and of 
purposed silences, as everywhere else. What God declares he 
either repeats not at all, or, if he echoes it to his hearers, it is 
in such an altered shape as justifies his silence elsewhere, and 
as that silence itself demands. Not to the gonscience of the 
sinner, or, his deep, inward sense of moral hurt and of moral 
want, comes he with the sword of gospel truth, or with true 
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gospel balm. His appeal is made simply to the good sense, 
and the kind feelings, and the correct taste, and the tender 
sensibilities of his audience. It is worldly wisdom that he 
brings them, his own, seasoned with that of scores of others, 
whom he loves to quaote—to make them the more successful in 
their business, the more happy in their homes, and the more 
fond of books, and flowers, and friends. No one could by any 
possibility ever be awakened under such false preaching to 
any anxiety concerning his moral condition and his eternal 
state; and if any one, whose moral instincts and convictions 
had been aroused elsewhere against his past life, should come 
to him with the question,—“ Sir, what shall I do to be 
saved ¢” he would be told, with much soft speech, that “ good 
people always go to heaven, and that he need not be con- 
cerned: he was good enough as he was, to go there.” 

“ IIe is no gospel-minister,” he says (p. 26), “who will 
willfully discourse of discouragement. We do not come to 
church to be told that we are withered leaves and crawling 
worms, but to be assured that we are men, made only a little 
lower than the angels and heirs of the everlasting life. We 
come to the preacher, to hear what will help us sing,—to 
realize what there is beside and better than fading and falling. 
There is not a man of us that does not encounter quite enough 
on week-days, to dishearten him in being compelied to listen 
to ‘Thus saith the world,’ without being discouraged on 4 
Sunday by ‘Thus saith the Lord.’” The key-note of all his 
preaching is expressed in the following verses, which, with six 
others like them, are to be found (p. 82) at the end of his 
sermon on “ Light on a hidden way.” 


“ T say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou shalt meet, 
In lane, highway, or open street— 


That he and we and all men move, 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


And we, on diverse shores now cast, 
Shall meet, when this dark storm is past, 
Safe in our Father’s home at last.” 
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The one great doctrine of God’s fatherhood, beautiful in all 
its relations to all other truths, but not out of those relations 
or with one of them impaired, is the one only doctrine of his 
religions creed—not only absorbing every other, but destroying 
its sense, and scope, and life. 

His writings justify and require the following charges 
against him : 

I, He sets up, whether directly or indirectly, false, practical 
standards and tests of character. 

While appearing as a Christian preacher, or as a preacher— 
to think of him as he thinks of himself—of Christianity in its 
most improved and “liberal” form, he nowhere takes the 
attitude of a message-bearer from God to man. The spirit of 
duty is not presented anywhere, as the heart’s chosen tie of 
affection to its Maker. That God has any laws for his creatures, 
any moral Jaws, as high as heaven and as deep as hell in their 
claims and sanctions, no one would ever guess, who received 
the truth from his lips. 

Behold how he not merely spreads the veil of forgetfulness 
over the sins of an erring brother man, but exalts him to the 
highest praise—although utterly oblivious of all God’s claims 
upon his service in his daily life. “There is nothing more 
touching to me in all literature,” he says (pp. 11-2), “than 
those poems and letters of Burns, that reveal to us the great 
fact of adverse influences perfecting the Divine purpose. We 
hear eminent critics deplore the fact that Burns wasted his pow- 
ers. They say, he ought to have written an epic. Friends, 
Burns did write an epic; and the subject was, the battle of a 
soul with its physical, social, and spiritual adversaries ; and it 
trembles all over with this truth, of a life found in the losing 
and lost in the finding. Born in the worst period and place 
of a fossilized Calvinism, he drew from that very fossil the 
richest nurture for a broad and catholic trust in the Infinite 
Love. More selfish than most sinners, he was more unselfish 
than almost any saint. And well he might have cried out, 
let no man look at me who wants to see me ; orftry to find the 
result of my life by the measure of what he sees! I shall die 
broken down by poverty, and sorrow, and sin; but I shall 
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rise again and ‘lead captivity* captive and receive gifts for 


men.’ ” 


So, in speaking of Walter Scott (pp. 308-9) he says: “ His 
poems were but the forerunners of his best novels; and these 
novels are the crown of glory on his life. If, instead of driving 
and draining his genius like a slave, he had waited reverently 
for its welling; then, when the sweet waters ran freely, had 
turned them into the golden channels of great books, for the 
blessing of the world, he ought to have written his last books, 
as he wrote his first—as he was moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

To how many will such language seem to border on blas- 
phemy? Compare with such a strange estimate, to say 
the least, of the divine inspiration of Scott, in writing his 
novels, Carlyle’s honest and decided condemnation of the 
moral tone and influence of his writings. “Station in so- 
ciety,” he says, “solid power over the good things of this 
world, was Scott’s avowed object; towards which the precept 
of precepts is that of Iago—' put money in thy purse. Per- 
haps no literary man of any generation has less value than 
Scott, for the immaterial part of his mission in any sense—for 
the spiritual purport of his work, whether it tended hitherward 
or thitherward, or had any tendency whatever; in this nine 
teenth century our highest literary man, who immeasurably, 
beyond all others, commanded the world’s ear, had, as it were, 
no message to deliver to the world; wished not the world to 
elevate itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do that, except 
simply pay him for the books that he kept writing.” Such is 
the man, that the popular haranguer at Chicago audaciously 
declares to have written his novels, as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghosi—lowering the idea of inspiration to the level 
of Scott’s aimless ardor of thought, or exalting his weak ma 
terial conceptions of life to the superhuman plane of thoughts 
and feelings breathed into the heart from above. 

How easily can such a man speak of that fear which Christ 
bids every man to have, when he says, “ Fear him, who after 








* In this application of words, appropriate only to the Saviour in his high 
official work, to a mere mortal, and one conspicuous for his sins, Mr. Collyer, 98 in 
several like instances shows, conclusively the nature of his feelings with regard 
to the Scriptures and their author. 
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he hath destroyed the body, hath power to cast into hell,”—as 
a “ low, coarse, hell-fire fear, (p. 183)—the fear described in a 
quotation that every preacher of this school can repeat to you, 
as readily as he can repeat the beatitudes ; and which is sure to 
find a place in the revival season, which indeed would be in- 
complete without it:” 

All Mr. Collyer’s dead are sent also with an easy dash of 
the pen, to heaven. Young and old, soldiers and civilians, all 
go at once “where angels gather immortality by life’s fair 
stream, fast by the throne of God.” (See pp. 291, 279, and 
215). “ God’s finger touched a soldier at Fort Donelson—and 
he slept: and 

“ The great intelligencers, fair, 
That range above our mortal state, 


In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there,” 


This is quite in the style of our vaporing orators, on the 
Fourth of July, who send with a whiff of eloquence any of 
the heroes of the Revolution whose names they mention, and 
Jefferson with them, unto “the abode of the blessed.” How 
easy is it for such a preacher, with such weak views of the 
moral differences of human character and conduct, to call “ the 
pleasantness of sweeping through the snow (p. 58) in sleighs 
and good company @ means of grace by no means to be 
despised.” No wonder that he can talk with such tripping 
lightness of feeling to his people from his pulpit, which ought 
to be at times a throne of thunder to them as at others of 
light and beauty; but never “the seat of the scorner” or a 
stage for the trifler. In speaking (p. 228) of “ a tired, irritable 
man, returning to his home at the end of the day, carrying 
his dark face into the parlor, snapping his wife, pushing aside 
his children,” &c., he says: “ He eats a moody dinner, takes'\a 
cigar—bitter I hope, and serves him right—takes a book, too, 
—not Charles Lamb or Charles Dickens, I warrant you,”— 
&. * * %* * The Bible pictures human nature 
and human society*as altogether wanting in themselves in 
divine elements of character, before God. “ They are all gone 
out of the way: there is none that doeth good: no not one.” 
But to Mr. Collyer’s eye “the shadows of healing (p. 229) are 
VOL. XXVII. 18 
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far more and better than the shadows that hurt.” “Iam not 
here,” he says, “ to cramp life and nature, and to tell you it is 
harder to cast a shadow of blessing than of bane. The nature 
of the shadow springs from the nature of the tree ; and in this 
world the upas and the poison-vine are only here and there; 
while the oak and the apple stand by every cottage door. 
Into the vast majority of homes, all over the earth, the husband 
and father comes when the day is done, like the inpouring of 
a new life. The wise men who came only in the shadow of a 
star, did well to bring gold and frankincense and myrrh, to 
insure their welcome where the child lay ; but the shepherds 
who bore with them the shadow and song of the angels 
needed no other gift.” If such is a true gospel view of “the 
vast majority of homes, all over the earth,” how could Paul 
ever rightly say: “ For many walk of whom I have told you 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose end is destruction, whose 
God is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame; who 
mind earthly things.”—Phil. iii. 18. 

2. He directly: disparages Christ, while yet professing to 
preach him and his gospel. In his sermon entitled “ Root 
and Flower” (p. 5) he says, putting these words as if into 
Christ’s own mouth, “ The root is not the flower. This com- 
mon foot-sore man, with this poor brown face, so thin and 
worn that men think I may be nearly fifty, while I am still 
but thirty—What can I be to men whose ideal is Apollo! 
I cannot sing with Homer; I cannot speculate with Plato; I 
cannot unloose the seals with Euclid; or bear men on the 
mighty tides of eloquence with Demosthenes. - Phidias made 
the marble speak; Apelles made the canvas glow; I made 
ploughs, and carts, and ox-yokes, and stools.” This is the first 
introduction of Christ to us in his pages, that “most celestial 
soul,” as he calls him (p. 7) in the same connection. Farther 
on (pp. 96-7) he speaks of him in the same style, saying: 
“ He had no royal training, no waiting sceptre, no kingly 
palace, but the tender nurture of a noble mother, and from 
the first, a wonderful nearness to God—and that was all.” 
On p. 159 he describes Christ’s first miracle at Cana of Gali- 
lee, and it is in this wise: “ He sits apart from the merry- 
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making, there is not much that he cares for: but at last there 
is one thing—the bridegroom, an old friend, probably, is about 
to be ashamed and humiliated to the whole country-side. He 
saves him from that shame and humiliation. I care not a pin 
about whether it was water or wing they had ; but here, at the 
opening of a gospel, is the story of one, who, for “ Auld lang 
Syne,” will not let his friend hang his head ashamed. It is 
the first spark to be detected of the greatest fire that ever 
burned in a soul. Once started it canght,—here a cripple, 
there a blind man; here a widow, there a madman, leaping 
from one to another, growing white and full, deep and intense 
with what it fed on, until it burnt through the very asbestos 
of the grave.” On p. 203 he calls him “the most noble and 
tender of all souls.” In his sermon on “ Root and Flower,” 
cited above, he gives four specimens in one connected view of 
a poor dry root ending in a bright precious flower. And what 
a combination of names and ideas to be brought together into 
one category of praise! Who can write or repeat them, with- 
out shuddering at the desecration of the kingly name and 
authority of the Redeemer of the world? They are these: 
Jesus Christ, whose imaginary speech about his own inability 
to equal the celebrated heathen of his and elder days, has 
been already quoted (pp. 4-16); and Charlotte Bronte “ out 
on the Yorkshire moors;” “dear, quaint, loving Charles 
Lamb;” and Robert Burns, over whose moral life and its bene- 
fits to himself and others, such mock parade is made by him, as 
shown already. In summing up the lesson taught by these 
examples he says (p. 16): “I know of nothing more fatal in 
all outward seeming than Jewry to Christ and Ayrshire to 
Burns, and Fleet Street to Lamb, and Haworth to Charlotte 
Bronte. If God in every one of these instances had revealed 
tome the conditional as the root of the resulting life, I think 
Ishotild have besought him every time to alter the decision 
and not plant such holy and noble natures in such a dismal 
soil.” Is the Christ of whom he prates such gibberish, as he 
“stands in the porch between the living and the dead,” and 
should sometimes at least stand “weeping there,”—that 
“Brightness of the Father’s glory and express image of his 
Person,” that “ Light which lighteneth every man that cometh 
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into the world ;” “ before whom every knee shal] one day bow, 
and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father,” of whom not only the precepts and 
prayers, and praises of prophets and apostles, but all history 
also and heaven and earth themselves are full? He who can 
mingle the names of Jesus Christ and Robert Burns in the 
same breath of praise has no message from above to bring to 
his fellow-men worth the hearing. While standing up boldly 
in the name of Christ before his fellows, as if coming to them 
with his will, his whole will and nothing but his will, he 
founds what he has to say, or fortifies and adorns it much 
more with what he obtains from Coleridge, Burns, Gray, 
James Hogg, John Foster, Milton, Samuel Johnson, Dr. Reid, 
Charles Lamb, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Sydney 
Smith, Dickens, Ruskin, Prescott, Channing, Goethe, and 
Richter, than with the plain quickening and decisive words 
of the Divine Master whose servant he professes to be. 

8. He disparages the Bible—at times the whole of it, and 
at others, various parts of it in particular. 

In speaking of the imprecatory Psalms of David—of which, 
including all parts of the Scripture with them, as they were 
gathered together in one in Christ’s day, and as they are still 
preserved to us, the Saviour says: “I came not to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets, but to fulfill them,” &c. and of which 
Paul said: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” 
&c. ; he says, “ You have every right (p. 266) to try to ex- 
plain them away ; but it is like biting a file, at once useless 
and destructive of a precious gift of God. Your trouble rises 
out of your claim of entire inspiration of the divine holy 
spirit* through the whole book. We have no such trouble, 
because we make no such claim. We claim, the holy spirit 
inspired what is holy and pure, and tender, and true, beautiful, 
and good, and manly and womanly; but if there is a part of 
the book, hard, unmerciful, vindictive, or ungodly, on the plain 





* The words, “holy spirit,” “scripture,” d&c. are printed here, as in Mr. 
Collyer’s text, in small letters, Burns and Dickens are in capitals, but not the 
Holy Spirit, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is full of capitals, but Scriptare is 
a word that runs low with this clerical rationalist. Even “straws show which 


way the wind blows.” 
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wholesome interpretation of those terms, as we live by them, 
then, the holy spirit did not inspire that but the unholy 
spirit; and if you want scripture I repeat for you those 
words of the disciple: ‘ Beloved, believe not every Spirit, but 
try the Spirits whether they be of God.’” So (p. 273) he 
says again, “the vindictive Psalms will die out; we shall put 
them aside; they are nothing to us, or we to them; we could 
do better without them to-day.” He concludes however that 
“none of these things can trouble us, when we come with a 
sweet, wholesome, frankness to this great book, and enter into 
the spirit and power of its utterances, wherever they chord 
with the longings and aspirations of the soul ;” just as in the 
same way and to the same degree, we might get advantage 
from the best parts of Shakespeare. He is roaming about in 
this passage, as in many kindred ones in his book, in that hazy 
atmosphere of which he speaks in a discourse on “ Hope” 
(p. 135), “ affirming ”—which he claims as a special matter of 
“ credit to the liberal faith,’—“ that there is an infinite truth 
over and above the Bible, into which all men are welcome to 
penetrate, who will or can—so opening the vista of a blessed 
and boundless hope to the always unsatisfied mind and soul. 
In “ A talk to Mothers ” (p. 211) he quotes, “ A good and 
great man, whose children are remarkable for nobility and 
beauty,” as “ saying to him once in a letter, I count a great 
part of the grace in my children, from a new reading of the 
old commandment. I read it always, ‘Parents obey your 
children in the Lord, for this is right.’” Then adds Mr. 
Collyer, “That I conceive to be especially the true reading 
for you, mothers.” And why not, if Bible truth has but a 
nose of wax on its face! Why not turn it one way or another, 
a8 you list, to suit anybody’s whim, or to amuse any one with 
ajoke. In speaking of different forms of the fear of God (p. 
183) he says: “ The first and lowest form is a fear of him as a 
jailer and executioner, who stands and waits until that sure 
detective, Death, shall hunt the criminal down, and bring him 
into court (where by the way, there is no jury—a thing that 
certainly would not be omitted if these Western nations had 
written the Bible.” Does not every drop of Puritan blood in 
&man’s veins run cold, at the reading of such awfal trifling 
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with the Word of God, by one who offers to be its formal ex- 
pounder to as many as will come to hear it at his mouth; 
and many deluded ones does he draw away from the sincere 
milk and strong meat of the true word of God! 


Behold what he says of Job (p. 72): “Icannot be satisfied © 


with the last words which some later hand has added to the 
book that holds this sad history.” Where does God anywhere 
say he will pause in his works or word, for any man to become 
satisfied !: Is not the truth always what it is, without our en- 
dorsement or reception of it? A pantheistic essayist of our 
day, remarkable for his many apothegmatic sayings, is said to 
have remarked that “ he accepted the universe as it is.” What 
would the universe have done, if he had happened, in his great 
wisdom, to reject it? Mr. Collyer goes on to say: “ They tell 
us how Job has all his property doubled, to the last ass and 
camel ; has seven sons again, and three daughters ; has entire 
satisfaction of all his accusers; lives a hundred and forty years; 
sees four generations of his life; and then dies satisfied. Need 
I say that this solution will not stand the test of life ; that if 
life on the average came out so from its mosi trying ordeal, 
there would be little need for sermons like this.” Here is his 
great hermeneutical appliance for knowing what to receive 
and what to reject, that demands his reverential and obedient 
regard as the word of God. Not his very Maker can come 
with a command before him, or, if he can bring it about, 
before anybody else, except through the narrow door, whose 
key he himself holds, of “the test of life.” Of scientific 
exegesis he has none, nor does he seem to feel the need of any. 
Of such as he has, which is of the most flexible and accommo- 
dating character, the two poles are such poetical conceptions of 
any text, or associations with it, as shall serve to give it 
sparkle and flavor, and the application to any unpleasant 
sense of any passage of “ the test of life.” 

Of the Book of Ecclesiastes, he says (p. 89): “If you take 
this book as it stands, and undertake to believe it, the result 
is very sad. It chills all piety, paralyzes all effort, hushes all 
prayer.” “In the deepest meaning of the truth and the life, 

this assertion that all is vanity is utterly untrue. It is no 
matter to me that the man who wrote it is sometimes called 
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‘the wisest man;’. that -he was in deadly earnest about it; 
that it was his own woful experience; and if you could add 
to this that an angel had come from heaven to reaffirm it. 
All this is gossamer before the conviction of every wholesome 
and healthy mind, that in this universe there is an infinitely 
different meaning.” “ Love, says Solomon, is strong as death 
(p. 146); but the instant we read that, we say, Solomon does 
not reach the mark in his definition, any more than he did in 
his life; for, in the history of humanity, millions of proofs have 
been given, that love is stronger than death.” 

Of the Psalms he says (p. 257): “St. Athanasius has pre- 
served the tradition, that the present collection of 150 was 
made out of 3000 Psalms, that were at that time getting them- 
selves said and sung in old Jewry ; from which we may infer, 
that bad verse and pretended inspiration is by no means the 
result of modern degeneracy. It is a selection of sacred 
poems from a great mass (p. 260) containing marks of careless- 
ness that would ruin the reputation of any editor in our own 
time; with no particular certainty about the authorship, or 
when the book was collected, or who did it, or when men 
pronounced it of such divine authority, or who authorized 
them to do so, and whether some of the best among the 
2850 rejected Psalms ought not to have been retained, at any 
rate in preference to those that are twice printed.” The proof 
that those which we have are inspired, he bases entirely on the 
two facts of their “ perennial life and universal adaptation ;” 
which would prove as well the inspiration of any of the great 
poems of every age and nation. No wonder that on such a 
sliding scale of ideas, obedient to the power, at any moment, 
of any passing whim or sudden theological want, whether for 
offense or defense, the power to work miracles of healing, 
delegated to the apostles, can be put in a grotesque light, as in 
the following passage (p. 216): “They had done very great 
wonders, under the pressure of that power, for which we use 
the word miracle; though it is about as indefinite, as the 
Indian term ‘ big medicine.’ ” 

4. He disparages and ridicules the great leading doctrines 
of the Bible. Like his denominational confederates, generally, 
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he deals but little in direct doctrinal statements; like them 
he is fond of uttering slants against the positive views of Bible- 
truth, declared by those of evangelical faith. 

He thus speaks of the fall of our first parents (p. 48): 
* John Foster, great man as: he was, lived in the belief, that 
this fair world was wrecked and ruined in the biting of an 
apple; that a man and woman, as inexperienced as two 
babies, were placed in a position to do a mischief, for which I 
am at a loss to find a comparison. I thought of myself as 
placing my five-year-old boy on the locomotive of a great 
train, and giving him the lever with a strong temptation to 
turn it, and a strict command to let it alone; then leaving him 
to his own devices, and the passengers to their doom. He 
(John Foster) could permit his soul to be bolted fast in a 
prison, so dark that the very stars in heaven were no better to 
him than a great penitentiary and graveyard.” “TI am led to 
wonder,” he says also, “ sometimes (p. 223) whether it was not 
the best thing after all, fur those first parents to plunge in as they 
did, and get done with their Paradise, if they must; rather 
than keep the word of promise to the ear, and break it to the 
sense.” 

Of the final and eternal perdition of the ungodly, his utter- 
ances are such as these: “If you can bring a man to believe 
(p. 184) that God is to this dreadful penalty what the soul is to 
the body, what the burning is to the fire—the very life of the eter- 
nal torture—replying ‘never! never! never!’ to every cry out of 
the pit, of ‘Oh, when will this agony be over?’ then you have 
a fear of God in that man, beside which the fear of a slave to- 
ward a cruel driver is a pleasant, frisky thing; and such a fear 
can have but one of two results; it places him in a bitter, hope 
less, blasphemous atheism, or it forces him into a slavish, 
crouching abject submission ; where every free and noble aspira- 
tion is lost in the one great hunger, to be on good terms with 
such a dreadful master. The pagan on this plane of belief is 
wiser than the Christian. He says boldly, that the doer of this 
is the evil spirit ; and so he tries to be on good terms with him. 

But wherever such a fear has a real place in the soul of man or 
woman, African, Indian, or Saxon, in that soul the love of 
God, or even a true fear of God, is utterly out of the question. 
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It destroys every fair blossom of the soul: it leaves nothing to 
ripen, nothing beautiful even to live.” But who will “ flee 
from the wrath to come,” if he does not first thoroughly believe 
in the existence of its terrors? Who will appreciate or even 
accept God’s mercy, but he who has previously felt how just 
God is in all the requirements and sanctions of his law, and 
how glorious in his justice ? 

Again he says (p. 297): “ ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God;’ it would be unspeakably more 
fearful not to fall into his hands. I have heard preachers often 
try to make sin fearful, by proclaiming a torture of fire for it ; 
but the most fearful fire I ever heard of was one in which 
there was no torture; where a man had lain down on a lime- 
kiln, and the vapor had come up and destroyed all feeling, and 
then the fire; and when morning came, what the fire had touched 
was charred bone, and the man never knew it—never knew it, 
or he would have been saved.” “ It is a horrible thing to teach 
(pp. 168-9) that the Almighty made even the fiends only to tor- 
ment us, to lead us wrong and lure us down; and then at last to 
listen while they send up yells of fierce laughter over our hapless 
misery. What I do I must stand by; no doubt of that, if I 
will not take refuge in the infinite pity and pardon. The 
wages of sin is death—death when the sin is done, death right 
along: the deadening and darkening of all I might have been, 
had [ done right, right on. But when the angels above me 
are powerless: when my mother’s love, and my father’s faith, 
and wife and children and friends, all fail: when all the great 
influences from heaven fail, and I wild rush on and down,— 
then the angels come from below, in terrible shapes, perhaps, 
and armed with dire torments; but they come tu save me and 
mean to save me.” 

And what says this ungodly dreamer of the Atonement ? 
Much, sadly much, in every way. “Ido not wonder,” he 
says (p. 186), ‘that Paul, standing where he did, should be 
80 filled with enthusiasm by it, and should run all over the 
world to tell it, with strong crying and tears. To Paul, educa- 
ted in the belief that a sacrifice was imperative, this was a 
wonderful revelation—the awful debt paid—paid by the son 
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in the gift of his life. Yet (p. 187)* when we come to ques- 
tion the system, it will not stand. The moment you open the 
idea with the master-key of the fatherhood of God, you begin 
to see that it cannot be true. It is the father punishing the 
brother who is innocent, for the brother who is guilty.” Yes! 
we admit it, if the brother punished is only the brother of the 
one thereby absolved, and no more; and if he is punished in- 
voluntarily on his part. “ You cannot help seeing,” he adds, 
“that, however willing the brother may be to bear, it is 
against the nature of true greatness in the father to inflict the 
penalty. It is no more right to do sv, than it was right to 
punish the French page for the fault of the French prince. 
If it was right that Christ should bear your sins in his own 
body on the tree, it will be right for you to punish the elder 
child in your home, the next time the younger breaks into 
some mad freak of temper. Besides, this doing wrong with 
the sure conviction that some one must suffer for it, and then 
crouching down behind another while he bears the blow ; this 
running into a debt, that you are sure another will have to 
pay; this lying on the shady side of the barn, all through the 
summer, because you know you can beg enough corn, to put 
you through the winter, from the man who toils all day in 
the hot sun, and who loves you so well—good merciful man 
that he is—that you are sure he will not let you starve ;—does 
not appear to me to be the best way, to promote a stout, deep, 
steady, personal manliness.” Was ever the great and precious 
doctrine of justification, by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
more grossly travestied ? and that by one claiming to be, with 
others like him in his opinions, altogether in advance of the 
great mass of the Christian Church in all ages hitherto? The 
atonement of Christ has such a representative value, in the 
eye of the great Law-giver of heaven and earth, and is such 4 
manifestation of regard for his law, by both the Father and 
the Son—the one offering and the other receiving it—that God 
can by accepting it, in lieu of the repentant sinner’s deserved 


———_— 








* Here he applies the negative pole of his exegesis, such as it is, to the 
matter in hand—or, “ the test of life.” And what ap all-revealing touchstone it 
seems to be—to himself! 
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and otherwise needful punishment, remit the penalty of his 
broken law, and yet sustain that law, which has in it the life 
of his moral universe, unimpaired. . 

5. He makes, in effect, a complete burlesque of the great, 
divinely ordained duties of life, on the right or wrong perform- 
ance of which the balances of human destiny are hung. 

He undertakes to present in three separate discourses, those 
three “abiding” or immortal and soul-saving elements of 
character-—“ faith, hope, and charity ”—in which lies the very 
marrow of the gospel, in respect to what man, each and every 
man, is to do and to have, in order to be acceptable to God. 
“ Faith, which works by love and purifies the heart,” contains 
in it all that there is of subjective Christianity. To lead each 
hearer to the voluntary and earnest procurement of this heart 
treasure is the end of all preaching, as to obtain and augment 
it in the soul is the end of all hearing of the word. “ Who is 
he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” He who hath this hope purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” 

What now saith Mr. Collyer of that faith, “ without which ” 
Paul tells us that “it‘is impossible to please God ;” and ‘con- 
cerning which, he also says, that they who have it “ declare 
plainly that they seek a better country, that is, a heavenly ; 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he 
hath prepared for them a city.” Taking Abraham as an ex- 
ample of true faith, he says (p. 102): ‘“* He was possessed by 
two great ideas: one was to make a new home; the other, to 
fill that home with children and so become the founder of 4 
family.” No! Abraham had but one idea in life and that was 
to obey God in all things; and everything else, including Isaac, 
family, and home, were of no account, relatively, in his sight. 
And what was the faith which he had? Repose, sweet, com- 
plete repose of heart in the character, will, and word, and 
work of God. Sosay we! but what says the “liberal ” voice 
at Chicago. It was “faith,” he says, “in the future ” (p. 104): 
“he endured everything and did everything with this faith in 
his heart—that there was sure to be success at the end.” 
“What a mighty thing as a motive power this faith must be! 
If a man is possessed by it, that something can be done, in 
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some sure sense it is done, already, and only waits its time to 
come into visible existence, in the best way it can” {p. 105). 
This is faith in “time and tide;” faith in “the progress of 
events;” faith in “pluck ;”—such faith as Daguerre had, in 
developing the idea and the fact of photography ; Goodyear in 
vulcanizing india rubber and working it thereby into shape at 
his will; Cyrus W. Field, in persisting in the effort to unite 
the two hemispheres with chords of light and life under the 
deep. But has such faith, however heroic, any converting 
power upon the heart of its possessor? He distinguishes faith 
from fancy and fatalism. The former he illustrates by the ex- 
ample of a lad who should say in the dawn of his life (p. 107): 
“JT am going to be a merchant prince, or a metropolitan 
preacher, and then should crib his lessons, shirk his duties, and 
conduct himself, generally, as a loafer; or, should purpose a 
plan of his life at thirty, on the theory that this world, with 
all its treasures, is a sort of big sweet orange he can suck with 
an endless gusto; and then give Lazarus the skin.” That he 
does not call “a faith in the world and life.” The latter, 
fatalism, is such as they have (p. 109) “who glance at the 
world and life, through the night-glass of Mr. Buckle. When 
a hard pinch comes, they smoke their pipe and refer it to 
Allah; or cover .their face and refer it to Allah; but never 
fight it out inch by inch, in the sure faith, that things will be 
very much, after all, what they make them,—that the Father 
worketh hitherto and they work.” And “ yet fancy and fatal- 
ism are the strong handmaids of faith” (p. 110); but “ faith 
when divested of the unreal wonders the worship of ages has 
gathered about it, can be made clear.” And here it is and 
the instance is that of Abraham again, and this is all that 
there is of his faith. “ A young man (p. 111) feels in his heart 
the conviction, that there is waiting for him in the future a 
great destiny. Yet that destiny depends on his courage, and 
that courage on his constancy; and it is only when each has 
opened into the other, that the three become that “ evidence 
of things not seen, on which he can die, with his soul satistied.” 
“Hope expects (p. 121); faith inspects; while hope is like 
Mary, looking upward, faith is like Martha, looking at-ward. 
Hope leaps out toward what will be; faith holds on to what 
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is.” Are such absurd statements founded on either sensé or 
Scripture? Is such the faith which John intends, when he 
says: “ He that believeth on the Son, hath life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” Is this what is meant, when it is declared: 
“ Acknowledge Him in all thy ways, and He will direct thy 
steps?” No! a thousand times No! True faith in God and in 
Jesus Christ exalts the soul above the power of self; the heart’s 
trust is not in man, or time, or one’s own wit or will, but in 
“ The Everlasting Father,” and in “The Prince of Peace.” 
“ Through Christ who strengtheneth me,” the happy believer 
sings to himself in the face of earth’s fiercest storms and 
trials, “I can do all things ; and I will glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” “ With him to 
live is Christ.” 

What now saith the popular Chicago preacher of “ dove,” or 
“ charity?” The Bible saith of it, that whatever else 1 may 
have, if I have not this, I am but “ sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.” One quarter of his sermon is devoted to showing 
what it is (pp. 189-46); and this is it,—Life, (p. 146). The 
Bible declares that “this is the love of, God—to keep his 
commandments.” Why does not he say so? Again saith God’s 
holy word: “If we love one another, God dwelleth in us; 
and his love is perfected in us.” We can and must practise 
love, to be like God and to dwell with him for ever. But who 
can practise life. And why, when the Bible is so plain and 
specific in its directions, should one darken counsel, concerning 
the way to heaven, with his weak or wicked words? 

The forms of love or “ life,” as he terms it, are (1) the true 
love of money, of which Peabody and Peter Cooper are 
shining examples (p. 147), “ solid men doing solid things ;” and 
“he wishes to heaven he could put some noble Chicago man 
into the catalogue.” (2). The love between man and woman. 
And here the gospel that he teaches is—that “the man is the 
first volume, good enough as far it goes—demanding not a 
supplement but a complement. The man is as good as the 
Lord can make him, but then there is nothing for even the 
Divine Worker to do, but to put him to sleep, until he makes 
awoman.” (3) The love of a country, or of a land and a 
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cause (p. 152). Such a “love piles great stores of life into 
one’s heart.” “This,” he says, “is the truth about our life, in 
whatever way we test it ;—the love which is life, alone can 
make life all it must be, whatever we may be and do beside.” 
One half page out of twenty-one pages in the discourse (p. 
158) is devoted to considering the love of God—the love of all 
loves, without which no other love worthy of the name can 
exist for a moment; for “he that loveth is born of God.” 
“ The very love of God is only one,” he says, “ of the loves in 
our loving. J¢ is not the object, but the life of which I am to 
make sure; and then as Richter says, “the heart in this 
heaven, like the wandering sun, sees nothing from a dewdrop 
to an ocean, but a mirror it warms and fills.’” But then in 
the love of God, the object is “all and in all”—the great God 
himself—without whom, as as object of affection and service, 
no life that has the essence of immortality in it can be kindled, 
or kept, in the soul. And why does not this flippant religion- 
ist sometimes quote what his great Maker and Redeemer says 
about love—who has said so much for his guidance and ours 
— instead of telling us what Richter and Ruskin say about it. 
But to Mr. Collyer again, painful as it is to hear such frothy 
words about the greatest theme in the universe. “So loving,” 
he continues, “was St. Francis, says Ruskin, that he claimed 
a brotherhood with the wolf. So loving was St. Francis, says 
another, that he remembered those that God had seemingly 
forgotten.” 

In his introduction he says: “I want to speak to you of 
this greatest thing now: to try and tell you, what it is, what 
it can do, and so, what we are if we possess it;” and lo! at 
the end of so much elaborate and polished nonsense—and 80 
wicked asa substitute for the pure word of God, which he 
might easily have furnished in its stead, and which God and 
man with mingled earnestness demand that he should have 
furnished—lo! what directions he gives to one enquiring the 
way to obtain this great treasure of love or life! “ Do you 
say,” he says (p. 158), “Oh tell me how to get this love? I 
tell you, you Aave the first white spark of it, 7f you really love 
at all; tf you love a dog, you have that in your heart which 
may grow to be as mighty as the love of the first archangel. 
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If I can love that I do love with the love which is life—with 
a true heart fervently—as I open my heart to this grace and 
goodness of loving, the breath of heaven will draw through 
and fan the flame, kindling this way and that, until the whole 
soul is on fire with a love that warms and energizes whatever 
it touches, like the pure sun. It is a divine life; but its kind- 
ling is in a human love.” In his “Talk to Mothers” (pp. 
198-215), he first gives them his theory of child-nature, as set 
forth, in his view, in the parable of the kingdom of God, as 
like a field sown with good seed, into which while its owner 
slept, the enemy came and sowed tares. “The good seed is 
sown first; good principles and powers are the first to be set 
down in the fresh, young heart ; while even the tares themselves 
are not utterly worthless weeds, but degenerate wheat, a poorer 
grain, but never utterly useless or worthless ; for the better 
kinds of it can be made into a rather bitter bread, while even 
the worst can be burnt up and be made to enrich the ground, 
for another harvest of the nobler grain. The good is primary 
and purely good ; the bad is secondary and not totally bad.” 
The drift of his sermon is expressed in these words—his text 
being 1 Sam. ii. 18,—“ Every little child ministers before the 
Lord, and every mother makes his garments from year to year.” 
His first direction to mothers is “not to make the spiritual 
garments of their children black ” (p. 207). Some mothers he 
says “talk with unction of who is dead and how young they 
were, and how many are sick, and what grief is abroad 
altogether on the earth. Mothers, your children have no part 
or lot in that matter; death has no dominion over them, and 
will not have for this many a day to come; and it is foolish 
and wrong for you, to lead them with you into its dark valley 
and shadow.” These are children that can be talked with and 
can talk themselves. How does this statement that “death has 
no dominion over them” agree with the testimony of the bills 
of mortality, so often quoted, that “more than half of the 
race die under five years of age.” Does it at all resemble the 
exhortation of the Scriptures : “‘ Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
But he proceeds: “ If one of these little ones should be taken 
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from you, it will be to him only as if he lay down to sleep, 
In the kingdom of heaven to which he now belongs, there is 
no death; his life is hid with Christ in God.” Whence obtains 
this bold dreamer all this knowledge so positively stated, and 
yet so different from any communications in the Bible on the 
subject. “To the law and to the testimony,” saith Isaiah, “if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them.” 

His next direction to mothers is, “ not to make the garment 
of their spiritual influence of the nature of a straight jacket.” 
“* Has your boy,” he says, “ a heavy foot, a loud voice, a great 
appetite, a detiant way, and a burly presence altogether? then 
thank God for it more than if your husband had a farm, where 
corn grows twelve feet high; your child has in him the 
making of a great and good man. It is asad mistake to sup- 
pose that this sturdy daring must be bad; first the wheat, then 
the tares.” Dr. Kane is his choice specimen of the value 
of this ‘* boisterous energy in childhood,” getting for himself 
“ the name of being the worst boy in Branchtown ; but time 
revealed the divinity of this rough life, when he bearded the 
ice-king in his own domain, and made himself a name in 
Arctic exploration, second to none.” 

His third direction to mothers is “to answer all the questions 
of their children ” (p. 211). So may they “ clothe the spirit of 
their child in the fresh garments that will make him all 
beautiful, as he stands before the Lord.” And what is the last 
direction given by this would-be ambassador of Christ to his 
fellow-men, respecting the right spiritual education of child- 
ren by their mothers. Are we not now at least, to hear some- 
thing that will remind us that they are candidates for eternity ; 
that every day they are forming characters which will be as 
enduring as the very throne of God, and in which their weal 
or woe will’be unchangeably enfolded for ever. Is he not 
about now, at last, to begin to speak God’s wisdom, instead 
of his own. No! no! we are to be everywhere disappointed, 
if we look for any utterances of one’s moral privileges oF 
moral duties at all above the level of personal convenience oF 
personal agreeableness, in one who possesses individual refine 
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ment and social position. He closes his brief summary of 
rules for maternal guidance, in “fashioning the spiritual gar- 
ments of their children,” with the counsel to “ give them ever 
new and larger confidences, remembering that their child is 
ever becoming less a child.” In this discourse, he has applied 
hig principles of faith, or rather of wn-faith, to the noble and 
dear work, if rightly performed, and to the dreadful one if mis- 
directed, of training one’s precious offspring for their fortune 
and their fate, at their own hands and at God’s; and how 
vapid are they and what a mockery of all gospel earnestness 
of sentiment, and feeling! These all-sufficient prescriptions, 
as he deems them, for the highest and holiest work done on 
earth, would be regarded by any thoughtful mind, if rightly 
presented, and as incidental hints in connection with and sub- 
ordinate to earnest moral instruction in the cage, and in com- 
bination with prayer—as of considerable value and not to be 
forgotten by any Christian mother who would be a skillful 
artist in her educational labor. But when thought of in the 
light in which they are used by the flippant thinker at 
Chicago, as a complete “vade mecum” for a mother who 
would hopefully make her children all *‘ nurslings of heaven,” 
while here on earth—as he says in conclusion that, by following 
the rules which he gives, they will succeed in doing—could 
anything seem more pitiful, in the eyes of one who has “set 
his affections on things above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God!” 

Such, sadly such, is the man towards whose preaching, as 
the papers tell us, a strong and eager current of listeners sets 
every sabbath in Chicago. Woe worth the day, will every 
lover of Christ and his cause say, when he turned from his 
humble but useful employment, as a blacksmith, to the fearful 
work of perverting the life-giving gospel of the Saviour of the 
world, into those draughts of deadly poison to the soul, which 
he gives with such a high hand and haughty heart to crowds 
of young men in the West! All the invitations and promises 
of the New Testament are hung by him who made them, and 
by his own visible hand, between two pillars of wrath, turned 
towards false teachers. ‘ Whosoever,” saith Christ in his 
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opening ministry, “shall break ene of these least command. 
ments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven;” and, in the book of Revelation, he 
finishes the word of prophecy which he gives, with this terrific 
anathema: “If any man shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part ouf*of 
the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book.” If men make little of 
differences in moral opinions, Christ surely does not. “ Life 
and death are in the power of the tongue,” to the speaker, as 
well as to the hearer of his word, as it is borne rightly or 
wrongly from his lips to mankind. Let a man keep silence or 
speak the word of God, just as he bids it to be spoken. 

Does not the abundance of skeptical philosophy, and its 
boldness, in much of our magazine literature, and in many of 
our popular essayists, lecturers, and “ liberal ” preachers—anot 
to speak of strong traces of it in a good many young men, in 
the evangelical ranks of the land—demand a general and 
earnest return in the orthodox pulpits of the country, to the 
vigorous preaching of the great doctrines of the Bible. In 
them is all the power of saving truth, the light of the world 
and the life of the Church. What evangelism needs in our 
day, is, what it has needed in every other age—vigorous self- 
assertion, everywhere, and a spirit of earnest propagandism. 

If this false declaimer about “ the religion of the cross,” and 
others like him, shall serve to arouse those who love “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,”—in a spirit of zealous reaction against the 
evil that they sow, broadcast, with so much wicked pleasure, 
over all the land—to preach the real word of God, in its 
length and breadth, all the more mightily, there will come 
good to the age, that they thought not of, beyond and against 
all their wishes. Many rejoice that the old days of theological 
dispute have passed away, and fondly hope, that the spirit of 
controversy will never return to the church again. So do we! 
May the Spirit of Truth and Peace so fill and fire the hearts 
of all real brethren of Christ, that they shall see henceforth 
and for ever, all the great essential truths of the Bible with 
one eye! But, if peace in the Church is to be obtained, only 
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by dulness of intellectual vision, and deadness of morat feeling, 
concerning the great doctrines which God has given to man 
for his spiritual enlightenment, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion, then let war, and strife, and division abound, even 
among the hosts of God’s elect on earth! Let us have life and 
action in the church, and in the age, at whatever cost; and 
not desolation and death, even though they bring a reign of 
peace with them, that cannot be broken. 





The “ Princeton Review” on the [ April, 


Articte IV.—THE “PRINCETON REVIEW” ON THE 
THEOLOGY OF DR. N. W. TAYLOR.* 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, January, 
1868. Article III.—Presbyterian Reunion. 


Pum Merancrnon, a few days before he died, wrote on 
a loose sheet of paper a memorar®lum of reasons why death 
should be less unwelcome to him. Among them was the 
prospect of escaping “from the fury of theologians.”+ The 
outery against him, that began before Luther’s death, increased 
afterwards; and men who copied in excess the faults of 
Luther, without a grain of his nobleness, were barking and 
howling round the great scholar—the Preceptor of Germany, 
the St. John of the Reformation—for presuming to deviate 
in some particulars from Luther’s doctrine. He could not 
help agreeing with Calvin on the Lord’s Supper; he could 
not admit the slavery of the will as Luther had proclaimed it; 
he would go, perhaps, too far in retaining old forms of worship 
for the sake of peace. For these conscientious opinions, the 
author of the Augsburg Confession was pursued with unre- 
lenting hostility ; so that a half century after he died, the 
leading Professor of theology at Wittenberg was so enraged at 
hearing him referred to by a student as an authority for some 
doctrinal statement, that, before the eyes of all, he tore his 
portrait from the wall and trampled on it. 

There is such a thing, then, as rabies theologorum. Of 
course we donot mean toimply that Dr. Taylor was ever in the 


eed 





* The late Articles in the Princeton Review on Presbyterian Reunion being, a8 
we believe, the acknowledged productions of Dr. Hodge, we shall be able, with- 
out any breach of courtesy, to refer to him by name as their Author. 

+ The whole memorandum is pathetic :—* Discedes a peccatis ; liberaberis ab 
erumnis et a rabie theologorum; venies in lucem; intueberis Filium Dei; 
disces illa mira arcana, que in hac vita intelligere non potuisti,—cur sic simus 
conditi, qualis sit copulatio duarum naturarum in Christo.” 
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same degree the object of it. Yet, it was well that even he 
was made of sterner stuff than poor Melancthon. He never 
complained of a manly, courteous opposition to his opinions. 
He who brings forward new ideas has no right to claim ex- 
emption from unfavorable criticism. But he did feel that there 
was far more effort to make him out heretical, to rob him of 
his gvod name among orthodox Christians, and to stir up pre- 
judice against him, than to judge fairly, or even to hear can- 
didly, his teaching. It did not diminish his sense of wrong 
that in some cases the stabs upon his reputation were inflicted 
with a bland and unctuous manner, with professions of per- 
sonal regard, and under the guise of a holy zeal for the truth. 
Dr. Taylor was himself an honest, magnanimous, open-hearted 
man; and he knew well who, among his opponents, were 
moved by a conscientious dissent from his opinions, and who of 
them were instigated by self-interest or by resentment for 
imagined slights. 

Dr. Taylor was a metaphysician ; he was a philosopher, who 
has had no equal in this department, on our side of the ocean, 
since President Edwards. It was in some respects a misfortune 
that his philosophical views and reasonings were brought for- 
ward in the form of theological discussions. In this country, 
not only every minister, but most laymen, suppose themselves 
to be adepts in the science of theology. They expect that 
everything shall be made perfectly easy of comprehension to 
everybody. Hence, so clear, common-sense .a thinker as Dr. 
Taylor, who hated all mysticism, was constantly complained of 
as too “ metaphysical,” as obscure and unintelligible. Itin- , 
erant preachers, who had no training in mental science, and 
little capacity for receiving one, felt that there must be some- 
thing dreadful under that cloud which their eyes could not 
penetrate. They felt sure that it was not “ the simplicity of 
the Gospel.” So President Edwards, in his day, frequently 
alludes to the reproach that was cast upon him because he 
reasoned metaphysically. Moreover, bringing forward his 
philosophical opinions exclusively in their bearing on theolog- 
ieal questions of present interest, Dr. Taylor would be liable to 
excite the opposition of existing theological parties. Calm 
discussion would be interrupted by ecclesiastical interference. 
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Had he brought the results of his thinking into the forum of 
philosophy, where they might be examined, as are the tenets 
of Leibnitz, or Locke, or Dugald Stewart, who supposes that 
all of those who actually took up arms against him would 
have deemed themselves qualified by nature or education for 
this work of assault ? 

Whatever there was of a strictly personal opposition to Dr. 
Taylor—and that there was somewhat of this, there is sufficient 
proof—has mostly passed by. Yet it is found impossible to 
let him alone. We have always considered it a striking evi- 
dence of the power of John Calvin, that he can be forgotten 
by those who are hostile, no more than by those who are friend- 
ly, to his system. The Unitarian newspapers to-day speak 
of him as if he still lived, or as if their editors had just come 
from hearing one of his sermons on the “ decretum horribile.” 
We may say the same thing of Dr. Taylor. It is a tribute to 
his power, that when tle preliminaries of Presbyterian re- 
union are concocted, and all is as merry as a marriage bell, 
he rises—like “the majesty of buried Denmark ”—to disturb 
the feast. Or rather, as in Macbeth, we find the man at the 
head of the table, seized with a trembling at the apparition 
of an‘uninvited guest in the vacant chair; and he wonders 
how his fellow negotiators 


“ Can behold such sights, 
And keep the natura] ruby of their cheeks.” 


But we must not give our space to these introductory topics. 
, We have been induced to take up the theology of Dr. Taylor, 
“by the unfair representation of it which Dr. Hodge has made 
in the last number of the Princeton Review. We may remark 
once for all, that we are not so uncourteous as to say, nor so un- 
charitable as to think, that Dr. Hodge has meant to make an 
unfair representation ; we simply assert, and expect to prove, 
that it is unfair. Up to the time of the late Conference in 
Philadelphia, he had strenuously resisted the project of 
reuniting the Old-school and New-school branches of. the 
Presbyterian Church. His great argument against it, in the 
Article before us, is the fact that New-school ministers are, 
or may be, believers in Dr. Taylor's system of theology ; and 
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the additional fact that his system is an intolerable heresy. 
He cannot consent that students from Andover and New 
Haven should be admitted to the ministry of a Presbyterian 
Church to which he belongs. It would appear then, that these 
ecclesiastical compromisers, like their political exemplars before 
the war, think of settling their differences by leaving New 
England out in the cold. Since we, being then in the. 
loins of our ancestors, were long ago left out in the cold on 
Plymouth rock, and have thriven ever since, we can hear of 
this new measure without a shiver. There is one characteristic 
of Dr. Hodge’s Article, however, on which we must drop a 
word of comment, before we proceed to graver matters. It 
is not peculiar to this Article, but belongs to many other 
polemical productions in the Princeton Review. They abound 
in appeals to Church authority. In fact, except among Papists 
and High Anglicans, we hear nowhere so frequent appeals of 
this sort, as from these Princeton Reviewers. Belonging to a 
sect of a sect, they still take on an ecclesiastical air, which is 
easily recognized by the historical student as a tolerable 
imitation of the supercilious tone prevalent among Roman 
Catholic theologians. We can easily snppose that some per- 
sons who have not been toughened by familiarity with the 
manifestoes of genuine popes and patriarchs may have their 
nerves startled by this mimic thunder. Now the Princeton 
writers found this kind of assumption on two things. One is 
the mistake of regarding their system—especially on the great 
point of original sin—as coincident with that of the Augustin- 
ian theology and of the creeds of the seventeenth century. 
On the contrary, as we may take an early opportunity to prove, 
it is, in its foundation, wholly diverse from the one and from 
the other. And the second occasion of this ecclesiastical 
self-complacency is the fact that theology since the seventeenth 
century is almost completely ignored by them. If the recent 
evangelical theology of Germany and the great. names that 
eome up to our recollection at the mention of it—Neander, 
Tholuck, Nitzsch, Liicke, Ullmann, Julius Miiller, Dorner, and 
a score besides; if the evangelical theology of France, with 
its Vinet, Pressensé, Godet and the rest ; if the modern theology 
of Churchmen and Dissenters in England, not to speak of 
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other Protestant nations, were all brought into view, it would 
be found that these Princeton appeals to the Church universal 
have little ground to rest upon. But, granting that the creeds 
of the seventeenth century deserve respect and embody the 
great truths of Protestant Christianity, did all progress stop 
then? Has nothing been learned since? Is it reasonable for 
men to boast that they have gained nothing as to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture or the statement of Christian doc- 
trine, from the labors of two hundred years? Why do they 
choose that date for arresting progress, rather than two, or 
four, or fourteen centuries earlier? In our judgment, it is a 
grand merit of our New England theologians, that while 
holding the past in due reverence, they have not bowed down 
before it, but have expected progress. They have seen that 
the denial of the hope of progress ,in theology—that is, in the 
understanding and expression of the truths of the Bible— 
would have shut out the Protestant Reformation, as well as 
every other access of light since theology began to be a science. 
Smalley, while engaged in combating theories of Emmons 
which he earnestly rejected, is careful to add: 

“Tt has doubtless been perceived by every attentive reader, that the senti- 
ments remarked upon, are not objected against morely, if at all, because of their 
being innovations; there may be danger no doubt, of holding over tenaciously 
the traditions of the elders, as well as of departing too hastily from the long 
received opinions of our ancestors. There have been many innovations in 
Christian theology, which were doubtless real improvements, Calvin himself 
was a great innovator in his day; and it cannot reasonably be supposed, that 


either he, or any of the other first reformers, just emerging from the darkness of 
popery, had all the light that was ever to come into the world.”* 


To our mind there is something noble in this willing, hopeful 
spirit of progress and emancipation from slavish deference 
to human authority. They mark a truly scientific, as well as 
a truly Christian temper. There is no contempt for the past ; 
there is no rash and flighty desertion of received doctrine; 
but there is a readiness to learn, to modify traditional tenets at 
the coming of new light, and a disposition to confront the 
errors of good men by dispassionate argument instead of 
Church anathemas. How much better is New England to-day, 





* Smalley, Works, IT., 421. 
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and the Christianity of the country too, for the line of theolo- 
gians from Edwards to Taylor—not to speak of the living— 
who, whatever may have been their eccentricities or mistakes, 
have dared to think for themselves and have endeavored to 
present the truths of the Gospel in more reasonable as well 
as defensible forms of statement. This freedom is an invalu- 
able possession. . Wherever it may be lightly esteemed, let it 
be still cherished in New England ! 

The present seems a favorable opportunity for setting forth 
the theological system of Dr. Taylor, in itself and in its 
historical relations. This we undertake more as an expositor 
than a critic, and shall therefore in this place abstain, generally 
speaking, from either vindicating or opposing his distinctive 
tenets. 

Everybody who is much acquainted with New England 
theology knows that the elder Edwards set out to clear the Cal- 
vinistic system of difficulties and objections that were felt both 
by its advocates and opponents; an attempt which was contin- 
ued by subsequent theologians. “The Calvinists,” writes the 
younger Edwards, describing the state of things when his father 
commenced his work, “ themselves began to be ashamed of their 
own cause, and to give it up, so far at least as relates to 
liberty and necessity. This was true, especially of Drs. Watts 
and Doddridge, who in their day were accounted leaders of 
the Calvinists.”* The full justice of this remark will be evi- 
dent to any one who will examine the theological writings of 
these two eminent men. Weknow not where to look for more 
striking specimens of weak and inconsequent reasoning than 
they present; and this impression is heightened in the case 
of Doddridge, by the. gwast mathematical form in which his 
Lectures are cast. Thesum of the charge brought against the 
Calvinists was that “the sense in which they interpreted the 
sacred writings was inconsistent with human liberty, moral 
agency, accountableness, praise, and blame.” “ How absurd, 
it was urged, that a man totally dead should be called upon to 
arise and perform the duties of the living and sound—that we 
should need a divine influence to give us a new heart, and yet 
be commanded to make a new heart and a right spirit—that 





* Works, L., 482. 
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a man has no power to come to Christ, and yet be commanded 
to come to him on pain of damnation! ”* 

The fundamental points in the indictment preferred by the 
Arminian writers, Edwards took up in his two treatises, that 
on the Will and that on Original Sin. It had been the Au- 
gustinian, mediseval, and Old Protestant doctrine, that the pos- 
terity of Adam are answerable for Adam’s sin, and therefore 
both sinful and condemned at birth, because they really par- 
ticipated in it. They are condemned and punished for their 
own deed in Adam. After the notion of a covenant with 
Adam—the so-called Federal theology, which is now main- 
tained at Princeton—was superimposed, in the course of the 
seventeenth century, on the realistic conception, still theolo- 
gians, when they were pressed by objections, fell back on the 
old idea of a true and real participation on the part of man- 
kind in their progenitor’s act. But the inconsistency of this 
doctrine with other accepted beliefs—for example, with Crea- 
tionism, or the doctrine that each soul is created by itself, in 
opposition to the Traduciar theory, and more than all the Lock- 
ian philosophy, in which philosophical realism found no coun- 
tenance, broke down this prop. Participation in Adam’s sin 
did not cohere with nominalism. The opponents of Calvinism 
now demanded with one voice some explanation of the impnta- 
tion of asin to the descendants of Adam, which it was con- 
fessed they had no agency in committing. They inquired how 
the infliction of an infinite penalty upon them, for an act that 
was done by an individual long before they were created, is 
consistent with those intuitive principles of justice which are 
written on the heart and sanctioned, directly or indirectly, 
everywhere in the Bible. 

In the latter part of his treatise on Original Sin, President 
Edwards endeavors to meet “that great objection,” as he styles 
it, “against the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, that 
such imputation is unjust and unreasonable, inasmuch as Adam 
and his posterity are not one and the sameée.”+ His whole tone 
implies that he considers this a grave and formidable objection, 
and his great powers are tasked to the utmost in meeting it. 





* Works, p. 482. + Chap. III, Dwight’s Ed., p. 842. 
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He meets it by denying the fact which it assumes, that Adam 
and his posterity are distinct agents. The guilt of a man at 
his birth is declared to be “the guilt of the sin by which the 
species first rebelled against God.”* “The sin of apostasy is 
not theirs, merely because God imputes it to them, but it is 
truly and properly theirs, and on that grownd God imputes it 
tothem.”+ His curious speculations upon the nature of iden- 
tity are to demonstrate that the sin of the posterity of Adam 
is one and the same—identically, numerically the same—with 
his. The first rising of asinful inclination in any and every 
individual since Adam is that consent to the first sin which 
they really gave in him, and which, in the individualization of 
the species, appears in the soul of every person at birth. In 
short, he answers the objection that we did not commit the 
first sin, by affirming that we did. 

The second great objection of the Arminians, that aceord- 
ing to Calvinism men are required to do what they are said to 
have no power to do—that the freedom of the will is denied, 
and fatalism substituted for it—Edwards particularly considers 
in the treatise on the Will. He endeavors to confute them on 
this point by his doctrine of natural ability conpled with moral 
inability. ‘The germs of this treatise are in Locke’s chapter on 
“Power.”t{ Locke there maintains that “freedom consists in 
the dependence of the existence, or non-existence, of any action 
upon our volition of it;”§ that liberty relates to events con- 
secutive to volition. Given the volition, will the thing chosen 
follow in accordance with it? If so, we are to that extent 
free. This is the proper, and the only proper, use of the terms 
freedom and liberty in their application to personal agents. 
Hence, Locke declares that the “ question whether a man be at 
liberty to will which of the two he pleases,” is absurd ; for this, 
he adds, is to ask “ whether a man can will what he wills, or 
be pleased with what he is pleased with. A question which, I 
think, needs no answer; and they who can make a question of 
it, must suppose one will to determine the acts of another, and 
another to determine that, and so on in infinitum.”| Here is 





* Chap. IIL, Dwight’s Ed., IT., p. 543. + Ibid, p. 559. 
¢ Chap, XXI. § “Univ. Ed.,” p. 159, J p. 158. 
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Edwards’s refutation of the Arminian objections, in a nutshell. 
He defines one’s liberty to be freedom “ from hindrance or im- 
pediment in the way of doing or conducting in any respect as he 
wills.”* Necessity, constraint, coercion, and all similar terms 
are inapplicable to the will, for the reason that they all pre- 
suppose an opposition of the will, which in the case of a choice 
is by the supposition excluded.t That only is necessary which 
choice cannot prevent.t 

Casting out these tetms, he then, by a remorseless appli- 
cation of the maxim—every event must have a cause—to 
the specification of choice—to the choice ‘of one thing rather 
than another—established his doctrine of determinism, and 
drove the Arminians to the wall. There was full liberty, 
there was no necessity, and yet there was an absolute certainty 
given by the antecedents; and on this foreordained certainty, 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination might have a sure 
foundation. 

What did Edwards mean, then, by his “ natural ability”? He 
meant that nothing but a right choice or inclination is needed 
by a wicked man in order to repent and turn from his ways. 
“There are faculties of mind, and a capacity of nature, and 
everything else sufficient; nothing is wanting but a will.”§ 
But coexisting with this natural ability, is a moral inability, 
by which is meant a fixed and habitual inclination such as ren- 
ders a perseverance in evil—a perseverance of the will in its 
evil choice—perfectly certain. 

It is, therefore, according to Edwards, an impropriety of 
speech to say that a sinner cannot repent and be holy. We 
say that a man cannot accomplish an event, when the event 
will not take place in consequence of, or on the supposition of, 
his choice. But here the event is itself achoice; it is a case 
where doing is choosing.| For a like reason, Edwards contin- 





* IL, 38 + IL, 26, et passim. t II, 84. t IL, 88. 

| It is nothing new for Necessitarians to deny the propriety of applying the 
terms “necessity,” “coaction,” “inability,” and the like, to acts of the will. 
Their argument on this point is concisely put by Thomas Aquinas, “ Tllud 
quod movetur ab altero, dicitur cogi, si moveatur contra inclinationem pro- 
priam, sed si moveatur ab alio, quod sibi dat propriam inclinationem, non dicitar 
cogi.” “Sic igitur Deus movendo voluntatem non cogit ipsam, quia dat ei eus 
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ually treats the question whether a man can choose otherwise 
than he does, as absurd. For what does it signify? It signi- 
fies, when reduced to a pruposition, ether that if he chooses in 
a particular way, he chooses in that way—an identical propo- 
sition or that he will choose in a particular way, if he chooses 
to choose in that way—which leads to an infinite series. Thus 
he rules out the question of the power of contrary choice, in 
the ordinary understanding of the phrase, by his definitions. 
To ask if a man can repent, or if he can repent if he choose, 
or if he can repent if he will, is either mere tautology, or in 
volves the blunder of supposing an infinite series of choices, 
He silences the objector by depriving him of the power to put 
his question, or by pronouncing that question an absurdity. 
Man is responsible because he is naturally able; he is helpless 
because he is morally unable.* 

Unquestionably the statements of President Edwards on this 
subject are verbally at variance with the Calvinistic symbols 
and standard writers. The old form of doctrine was that men 





propriam inclinationem.” ‘Sic moveri ex se non repugnat ei, quod movetur ab 
alio.” P.L Qu. 106, Art. 4. 

Phere is great similarity between the definitions and arguments of Edwards 
and those of Hobbes and Collins. He says that he had not read Hobbes, and 
although Dugald Stewart implies that he had read Collins, this is not at all prob- 
able. Sir William Hamilton once made a remark to us, which implied that he 
considered Edwards a borrower from Collins, On repeating Hamilton’s observa- 
tion to Dr. Taylor, he said that probably Edwards had never seen a copy of 
Collins, 

* Sometimes Edwards appears to leave the beaten track, and really to take up 
the question of the power of contrary choice One instance is in Part IIL, 
§ iv., (IL, 160), where he says that ‘‘the inclination,” in the case of the original 
determination or act of the will, “is unable to change itself; and that for this 
plain reason, that it is unable to incline to change itself.” But the context shows 
that the unable is only a moral inability, or certainty; and the reason alleged is 
still the incompatibility of opposite choices (or inclinations) at the same time. 
“ Present choice cannot at present choose to be otherwise: for that would be at 
present to choose something diverse from what is at present chosen.” The italics 
belong to Edwards. 

The nearest approach to a perfectly distinct and unequivocal assertion of prop- 
erly necessitarian doctrine, which we remember in Edwards, is in the remark 
that the difference between natural and moral necessity “does not lie so much 
in the nature of the connection, as in the two terms connected ;” the cause and 
effect in the case of moral necessity being of a moral kind. P. I., §4. 
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since the fall are free to sin, but have no other freedom. But 
the frequent assertion of Edwards is that men now have all the 
liberty that ever existed or that could ever possibly enter into 
the heart of any man to conceive. This, however, is a verbal 
incongruity, due to his peculiar use of terms. Yet his theory 
of the will differs from that of the old Calvinists, if we except 
the high supra-lapsarian view, in that they, like Augustine, 
explicitly gave to Adam in his act of apostasy the power of 
contrary choice. And that “mutability” of will that was 
ascribed to him prior to transgression can find no place in 
President Edwards’s notion of liberty.t 

The solution which Edwards offered of the problem of Orig- 
inal Sin failed to satisfy his successors. Hopkins, in certain 
passages, seems to adopt the realistic propositions of his teacher. 
Of Adam it is said that “ being by divine constitution the nat- 
ural head and father of the whole race, they were all included 
and created in him as one whole which could not be separated ; 
and, therefore, he is treated as the whole in this transaction.”§ 
But looking at all that he says on the subject, we find his doe- 
trine to be that men are sinners from birth through a divine 
constitution establishing an infallible connection between 
Adam’s sin and their sin. If he sins, it is certain that they 
will begin their existence as sinners. But all sin consists in 
exercise or act. And “the children of Adam are not guilty of 








* Letter to a Minister of the Church of Scotland. IL. 
¢ Comp. West. Confession, Chap. IX., iii, Man “hath wholly lost al/ ability 
of will to any spiritual good,” dc. 

} It is remarkble that the Jansenists, in striving to make a distinction between 
their doctrine and that of Calvin, use phraseology very similar to that of Ed- 
wards. Men can resist grace if they will. Calvin is quite wrong, says Pascal, in 
the seventeenth of the Provincial Letters, in holding that the sinner cannot resist 
grace—even “la grace efficace et victorieuse.” “Ce n’est pas qu'il ne puisse 
toujours s’en éloigner, et qu'il ne s’en éloignat effectivement, s'il le voulait.” 
But what does he mean by can—by power? It ie the Augustinian potestas si vull, 
as Mozley has pointed out in his Augustinian Doctrine of Rredestination, p. 421. 
Calvin would have admitted all that Pascal says, for he did not hold, as was 
represented by the Jansenists, that the Will is moved like an inanimate thing See 
(e. g.) Inst. IL., iii, 14. The Dominicans endeavored to distinguish their doctrine 
from that of the Jansenists, as the latter professed to reject the doctrine of Cal 
vin. But the difference in both cases was merely verbal. 

§ Works, (Boston Ed., 1852), L, 199, 
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his sin, are not punished, and do not suffer for that, any fur- 
ther than they implicitly or expressly approve of his transgres- 
sion by sinning as he did; their total moral corruption and 
sinfulness is as much their own sin, as it could be if it were 
not in consequence of the sin of the first father of the human 
race, or if Adam had not first sinned.”* It is explicitly held 
that men do not become sinners as a penalty of the law for 
Adam’s sin. Their sin is at once a consequence or effect of 
Adam’s sin by the divine constitution, and their own free act. 
Yet they begin to sin at the beginning of their existence. 
‘As soon as children are capable of the least motion and ex- 
ercise of the heart which is contrary to the law of God, such 
motions and exercises are sin in them, though they are ignorant 
of it.” “ Persons may be moral agents, and sin without know- 
ing what the law of God is, of what nature their exercises are, 
and while they have no consciousness that they are wrong.” 

Hopkins brought in the doctrine of divine efficiency in the 
production of sin. He considered this a legitimate deduction 
from the teachings of Edwards. It had been held that sinful 
choices, not less than holy, result with infallible certainty from 
causes which God had set in operation. He is, then, the first 
cause to whose power the effect must be attributed. The effli- 
ciency that issues in the origination of a sinful choice emanates 
from Him.t His agency is universal. 

In Emmons, Hopkinsianism is seen in full flower. All men 
become sinners by Adam. He did not make them sinners by 
causing them to commit his first offense. ‘ We could no more 
eat of the forbidden fruit before we were born, than Adam 
could have eaten of it before he was created.” Nor did he 
make men sinners by transferring to them the guilt of his first 
transgression. ‘The guilt of any action can no more be trans- 
ferred from the agent to another person, than theaction itself.” 
Nor did Adam make men sinners by conveying to them a mor- 
ally corrupted nature. ‘There is no morally corrupt nature 
distinct from free, voluntary, sinful exercises.” Adam had no 
such nature. Supposing that he had such a nature, he could 
not convey it to his descendants; for “the soul is not trans- 
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mitted from father to son by natural generation.* The soul is 
spiritual ; and what is spiritual is indivisible; and what is in- 
divisible is incapable of propagation.” Adam’s sin caused our 
sin only as God determined that in case Adam should sin, we 
should be brought into existence morally depraved. 

“ Accordingly, in consequence of Adam’s first transgression, God now brings 
his posterity into the world in a state of moral depravity. Buthow? The an- 
swer iseasy. When God forms the souls of infants, he forms them with moral 
powers, and makes them men in miniature. And being men in miniature, he works 
in them as he does in other men, both to will and to do of his good pleasure ; or 
produces those moral exercises in their hearts in which moral depravity prop. 
erly and essentially consists. Moral depravity can take place nowhere but in 
moral agents ; and moral agents can never act but only as they are acted on by 
a divine operation, It is just as easy, therefore, to account for moral depravity 
in infancy, as in any other period of life.”+ 

The objection that God is made the author of sin, is answered 
by the assertion that sin pertains to the nature of actions and 
not to their canse. He who creates the poison of rattlesnakes 
has not in himself the quality to which he gives existence. 
Edwards had suggested this answer in his doctrine that “ the 
éssence of the virtue and vice of the dispositions of the heart 
and acts of will, lies not in their cause, but their nature.” 

On one point in the doctrine as to the conditions of re- 
sponsible agency, Emmons went a step beyond Hopkins. 
Emmons maintains that a knowledge or perception of law is 
a prerequisite of moral, accountable agtion. He contends 
that infants have this conciousness of duty. Without it, he 
says, they would be mere agents, but not moral agents ; and if 
mere agents he maintains that they never would become moral 
agents.* 

The question was, how are men responsible for sin which 
they could not have prevented, and for continuing to sin when 
they cannot stop? Theology, in the Hopkinsian line, had 
reached the propositions that no individual is accountable for 
any sin which he does not personally commit by violating 
known law; that sin begins with the personal life of each 
man in this world, and is not the penalty of the offense of 












+ IV. Sermon, xxvi., (p. 357.) 
§ IV. Sermon, xi. 
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Adam, but only consequent upon it in the divine plan and 
appointment. But with these doctrines there was coupled a 
more bald determinism than Christian theology had ever 
tolerated. A divine efficiency was made the cause of sinful 
choices, and sin, not less than holiness, was declared to be the 
product of divine agency. 

Among the adversaries of the Hopkinsian peculiarities is 
Dr. Sinalley. He discards the notion of a Federal representa- 
tion in Adam, one individual acting for the rest, and compares 
it to “a draught in alottery.”* He rejects likewise Edwards's 
theory of our identity with Adam, which, he says, is “diving 
into metaphysics below the bottom of things or quite beyond 
the fathom of common sense.”+ Denying all imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, he holds that his sin occasions our 
sin from our birth; but this sin zs ours and not his, and as 
ours it is condemned. So far he coincides with Emmons. But 
he differs in holding to asinful propensity or ‘“ disposition back 
of exercises,”—* prior to knowledge and prior to actual sin.” + 
How shall he escape from the conclusion that God is the 
author of sin, as being the creator of the soul? “ Perhaps,” 
he replies, the creation of sin by God “ need not be supposed. 
Perhaps the depravity of a sinner may consist, primarily, in 
mere privation, or in the want of holy principles, and if so, it 
need not be created.” In this last hypothesis of the privative 
character of sin, whether he knew it or not, he followed a 
long line of thinkers, including Augustine and Aquinas, who 
struggled to avoid an inference to which their logic appeared 
irresistibly to carry them. He combats the theory of divine 
efficiency in the production of sin and in the hardening of 
men’s hearts. He holds, too, that regeneration is the impart- 
ing of a new taste, relish, or disposition anterior to holy vo- 
litions, to which it gives rise. It is obvious that, on Smalley’s 
own premises, this privation, which constitutes sin, is due to 
the make of the soul and occurs by necessary consequence 
from the act of the Creator. It is difficult to see the advan- 
tage of his theory, in this aspect of it, over that of Emmons, 





* Works, (Hartford, 1803) I., 180, (Serm. xi.) + Ibid., p. 180, 
} Ibid., p..188. | Ibid., p. 189. 
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In more direct relation to Dr. Taylor’s system is the theology 
of Dr. Dwight. Dwight rejects imputation. ‘“ Moral actions 
are not, so far as I can see, transferable from one being to 
another. The personal act of any agent is, in its very nature, 
the act of that agent solely; and incapable of being par. 
ticipated by any other agent. Of course, the guilt of such a 
personal act is equally incapable of being transferred or par- 
ticipated. The guilt is inherent in the action ; and is attributa- 
ble, therefore, to the agent only.*” “ Nor are the descendants of 
Adam punished for his transgression.”t The Bible explicitly 
affirms that no man shall be punished for the sin of another. 
We become sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin, but how we 
cannot explain. Inability is disinclination. ‘The words can 
and cannot are used in the Scriptures, just as they are used in 
the common intercourse of mankind, to express willingness or 
unwillingness.”t The general expressions of Dwight on the 
nature of moral agency would lead one to conclude that he 
must hold all sin to consist in the willful transgression of 
known law. In the course of his sermon on the Temptation 
and Fall, he comes to the question, Why did God permit Adam 
tosin? He observes of this question that it affects not the 
sin of Adam only, but al/ sin. He then states the distinction 
between the permission of sin, which he accepts, and the 
creating of it. “ Jn the former case man is the actor of his 
own sim. His sin, therefore, is wholly his own; chargeable 
only to himself; chosen by him unnecessarily, while possessed 
of a power to choose otherwise; avoidable by him; and of 
course guilty and righteously punishable.”§ He declares that 
“sin, universally, is no other than selfishness, or a preference 
of one’s self to all other beings, and of one’s private interests 
and gratifications to the well-being of the universe, of God, 
and the intelligent creation.”| “This,” he says in another 
place, “is sin and all that in the Scriptures is meant by sin.” 
In his sermon on the Benevolence of God, he speaks of sin, 
the opposite principle, as “that disposition in us, which God 
by the dictates of his infinite benevolence is in a sense com- 





* Works, Serm. xxxii. (II., 2.) ¢ Ibid, p.4. — ¢ Serm. exxxiii. (IV., 467.) 
§ Serm. xxvii. (VI, 460.) | Serm. c. (IIL, 464.) 
{] Serm, lxxx, (IIL, 162.) 
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pelled to hate and punish, because it is a voluntary opposition 
to his own perfect character, and a fixed enmity to the well- 
being of his creatures.”* How zealously Dr. Dwight contro- 
verts the theory of Divine Efficiency, as making God the 
author of sin, all of his readers are aware. In his sermon to 
prove that the soul is not a series of ideas and exercises, he says: 
“a finite agent has been supposed to exist, possessed of under- 
standing to perceive, and ability to choose, that which was 
good or evil; that which was conformed, or not conformed to 
the law under which he was placed. Whenever he was un- 
possessed of such an ability, it has been further supposed, that 
he was incapable of either virtue or vice. According to this 
view of common sense, the scheme of the Scriptures seems 
everywhere to be formed.”+ But in his discourse on the 
Derivation of Human Depravity from Adam, he argues that 
death must be considered an indubitable proof of the existence 
of depravity in every moral being who is subject to death. 
That infants “are contaminated in their moral nature, and 
born in the likeness of apostate Adam ” he holds to be a fact 
“inevitably proved, so far as the most unexceptionable analogy 
can prove anything, by the depraved moral conduct of every 
infant who lives so long as to be capable of moral action.” 
In interpreting Dr. Dwight, it is important to ascertain in 
what sense he used the terms taste, relish, disposition, pro- 
pensity, principle. He speaks of these words as descriptive of 
an unknown and inexplicable cause of holy cr sinful volitions. 

“I do not deny,” he says, ‘“‘on the contrary I readily admit that there is a 
cause of moral action in intelligent beings, frequently indicated by the words 
Principle, Affections, Habits, Natwre, Tendency, Propensity, and several others. 
In this case, however, as well as in many others, it is carefully to be observed, 
that these terms indicate a cause which to us is wholly unknown; except that its 
existence is proved by its effects.” “ When we use these kinds of phraseology, 
We intend that a reason really exists, although undefinable and unintelligible by 
ourselves, why one mind will, either usually or uniformly, be the subject of holy 
volitions and another of sinful ones.” “We mean to indicate a state of mind, 
generally existing, out of which holy volitions may, in one case, be fairly ex- 
pected to arise, and sinful ones in another.” ‘ This state is the cause, which I 


have mentioned ; a cause the existence of which must be admitted, unless we 
acknowledge it to be a perfect casualty, that any volition is sinful rather than 
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holy.” “This cause is what is so often mentioned in the Scriptures under the 
name of the heart.” “Ihave already remarked, that this cause is unknown ex- 
cept by its effects.” “It is not so powerful, nor so unchangeable, as to incline 
the mind in which it exists, so strongly to holiness, as to prevent it absolutely 
from sinning, nor so strongly to sin, as to prevent it absolutely from acting in a 
holy manner.” To account for sin ina holy being, we have to suppose “ that a 
temptation, actually presented to the mind, is disproportioned in its power to 
the inclination of that mind towards resistance.”* 

Now what is really meant by this unknown, mysterious 

disposition? Regeneration is defined to be the communica- 
tion by Ged of a relish for spiritual objects, which leads to 
holy choices,—such a relish as He communicated to Adam 
prior to his holy acts. Dr. Taylor considered himself justified 
in interpreting these ambiguous terms in conformity with the 
expressions of Dr. Dwight relative to the nature of sin and of 
agency, which have been cited; that is, as implying volun- 
tary action. By volitions, Dr. Dwight undoubtedly means 
imperative acts of will. He styles the “new disposition” 
in regenerated souls, “ disinterestedness, love, good-will, 
benevolence.”+ He says that “the influence which God 
exerts on them by His Spirit, is of such a nature, that their 
wills, instead of attempting any resistance to it, coincide with 
it readily and cheerfully, without any force or constraint on 
his part, or any opposition on their own.”{ But if a “ disposi- 
tion is voluntary, then Dr. Dwight must have held with Hop- 
kins and Emmons that infants are voluntary transgressors 
of law from their birth. Moreover, he sometimes speaks of 
holy love as one of the fruits or consequences of the new 
relish, instead of strictly identifying the two. And why does 
he speak of this “disposition” as of something so mysterious 
and inexplicable, as when he says: “ of the metaphysical nature 
of this cause, I am ignorant ?”§ 

In interpreting a philosophical or theological writer, we are 
not at liberty to say that he must have meant this or that, 
because otherwise we cannot make him consistent with him- 
self. Rather is it true that out of what is left obscure or self 

contradictory in a writer, comes the spur to further investiga 





* Serm, xxvii. (1. 456). See, also, Serm. Ixxiv. (III. 68.) 
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tion and progress on the part of those who follow. In this 
case, it is reasonable to conclude that Dr. Dwight had not 
arrived at a clear view of the nature of the holy or sinful 
“ disposition ” at the root of special or imperative volitions, or 
brought this element into a consistent relation to other features 
of his doctrinal system. 

One of the most industrious and influential of the adver- 
saries of Dr. Taylor was Dr. Leonard Woods, Professor at 
Andover. He had expounded his opinions respecting the 
doctrine of sin in his Letters to Unitarians, and in his con- 
troversy with Dr. Ware. He had expressed himself in accord- 
ance with the Hopkinsian views. He rejects imputation, and 
refuses unqualified assent to the statements of the Westminster 
Assembly in regard to Original Sin. 

“ In Seripture,” he said, “the word impute, when used in its proper sense, cer- 
tainly in relation to sin, uniformly signifies charging or reckoning to a man that 
which is his own attribute or act. Every attempt which has been made to prove 
that God ever imputes to man any sintul disposition or act which is not strictly 
his own, has failed of success, As it is one object of these Letters to make you 
acquainted with the real opinions of the Orthodox in New England, I would here 
say, with the utmost frankness, that we are not entirely satisfied with the 
language used on this subject in the Assembly’s Catechism. Though we hold 
that Catechism, taken as a whole, in the highest estimation, we could not with a 
good conscience subscribe to every expression it contains, in relation to the doc- 
trine of original sin. Hence it is common for us, when we declare our assent to 
the Catechism, to do it with an express or implied restriction. We receive the 
Catechism generally as containing a summary of the principles of Christianity, 
We are not accountable for Adam’s sin, but our personal sinfulness is in conse- 
quence of his sin.”* 

He had defined moral agency as involving a knowledge of 
duty and a natural power of performing it “As accountable 
beings, we have a conscience and a power of knowing and 
performing our duty. Our zeal in defense of this principle 
has been such, as to occasion no small umbrage to some, who 
are attached to every feature and every phraseology of Calvin- 
ism. On this subject there is, in fact, a well known difference 
between our views, and those of some modern, as Well as more 





* Letters, &c. (Boston, 1822,) p. 32. We quote from the Controversial Papers 
of Dr. Woods in the original editions, and not in the altered form in which they 
appear in his collected works. 
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ancient divines, who rank high on the side of Orthodoxy.”* 
All sin consists in the evercice of a disposition contrary to 
what the law requires.”+ “Sin in its highest sense is sin in 
the heart, that is wrong affection, corrupt inclination.”t As to 
the time when sin begins, Dr. Woods remarks: 

“] make it no part of my object in this discussion to determine precisely the 
time when moral agency begins. There are difficulties in the way of such a de. 
termination, which I feel myself wholly unable to surmount. My position is, 
thut as soon as men are moral agents, they are sinners.” “It seems to me as un- 
reaonable and absurd to say, that human beings are really sinners before they are 
moral agents, as to say that birds or fishes are sinners.”§ 

But, notwithstanding his caution in defining the date of 
incipient moral agency, he labors to disprove the negative 
position that sin cannot begin with the beginning of the soul’s 
lite. There is no difficulty in supposing them to sin from 
birth, and such he plainly indicates to be his opinion. | 

In 1835, Dr. Woods published an Essay on Native Deprav- 
ity. Through a considerable part of this Essay, he advovates 
the opinions which have just been described. He argues that 
infants may be capable of “moral emotions” of a sinful 
character from the start, inasmuch as the divine law is written 
on the heart and therefore no instruction from without is re- 
quisite to render them accountable agents.4] He explains that 
he means by their having the law written on their hearts, that 
they have “ moral faculties and moral perceptions.”** They 
have from the first “ some feeble degree of moral affection ”— 
some degree of “ personal depravity.”¢++ ‘Children are in some 
small degree moral agents from the first.” {t¢ 

Having pursued this line of argument, he makes one of the 
most remarkable transitions which we have ever met with in 
the course of our theological reading. He proposes a different 
hypothesis which he at first suggests as plausible and entitled 
to consideration, but which he proceeds to defend and avow as 
his own belief. Stated in his own words, it is that the 
depravity of man “consists originally in a wrong disposition 
or a corrupt nature, which is antecedent to any sinful emotions, 





* Letters, &c. (Boston, 1822,) p. 95. + Ibid, p. 141. ¢ P. 305. 
§ P. 183. | P. 805 et passim. | Essay, p. 147. ** P. 150. 
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and from which, as an inward source, all sinful emotions and 
actions proceed.”* There is an inclination, disposition, pro- 
pensity, or tendency to sin, existing prior to all sinful feelings 
even, and out of that hidden fountain all such feelings, and all 
sinful choices and actions flow. This propensity to sin is itself 
sinful,—the very fons et origo malorwm. Dr. Woods quietly 
ignores his doctrine as to the nature of moral agency, and the 
nature of sin, and assumes the existence, back of all exercises, 
of a constitutional, innate, inherited, and propagated propensity 
of which sin is the object. 

Turning back now to his controversy with Ware, we find 
this same doctrine less plainly suggested, and standing side by 
side with the Hopkinsian propositions which have been already 
noticed as making up the main part of that earlier discussion. 
There are passages in which he traces sin to what is “ original 
or native in our moral constitution,”+ “a uniformly operating 
cause or law of nature,” passing from father to son like “ the 
serpent’s bite, the lion’s fierceness,” or “ intelligence, gratitude, 
sympathy, or kindness” in the human soul.”{ This propensity 
is something distinct from the “natural appetites, affections, 
and passions,” and is “ itself sinful; yea, it is what every one 
must consider as the very essence of sin.”§ 

In his Essay, after advocating both these diverse forms of 
doctrine, in the manner stated above, he makes an attempt to 
unite them; but it is unnecessary to trace his path in this un- 
successful enterprise. 

Besides the questions which have been specially noticed 
above, there is another great topic which could not escape the 
attention of the New England divines. We refer to the per- 
mission of sin and the kindred questions which belong to 
the theodicy. This subject, as all know, was debated in the 
ancient heathen schools. It was elaborately handled by the 
scholastic writers, and by Thomas Aquinas in particular. 
Differing from Scotus, who, like Anselm and Abelard, held 
that the present is the best possible system, Aquinas main- 
tained, though in doubtful consistency with some of his own 
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principles,* that we can conceive of the present system of 
things as amplified and extended, whence, indeed, a system in 
this sense better would result ; but within the present system 
we can conceive of no change that would not be an evil. Sin, 
in itself considered, is an evil, but, as related to the whole 
order of things in which it has a place, this is not the fact. 
Sin is not the direct means of the greatest good ; its proper 
tendencies are not good, but evil; yet, indirectly, as an indis- 
pensable condition, it is the necessary means of the greatest 
good. It follows from the perfections of God, from his 
omnipotence and benevolence, that it is good that evil exists, 
If sin did not exist when and where it does, the system would 
be damaged in other respects. Sometimes the schoolmen 
appealed to the principle of variety, and argued that virtue is 
set off advantageously by the contrast of moral evil, or that 
sin is nseful as a test and purifier of the good, or that, without 
sin, forms of excellence—patience, for example—could never 
exist. Commonly they supported their denial of the divine 
authorship of sin by the fallacious position which was borrowed 
from Augustine, that sin is a mere defect—is niAzl. But their 
real doctrine is that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good. The old Protestant theology came to a like conclusion. 
“It is the conviction of Calvin that because sin exists under the 
divine administration, in the system of which God is the 
author, we must suppose it preferable that sin should exist 
rather than not. It is this conviction in great part that leads 
him to deny that sin is barely permitted, and to maintain a 
volitive permission, and, in this sense, an ordination of sin on 
the part of God. Hence he has often been thought a supra- 
lapsarian, as if he held even the first sin to be an object of an 
efficient decree. But this is not his doctrine, as a careful 
study of the Consensus Genevensis, as well as of his writings 
generally, will demonstrate. Hg constantly falls back on the 
statement of Augustine, who is acknowledged to be sub- 
lapsarian, that God not only permits, but wills to permit, sin; 
and he puts his whole theory into this sentence. Calvin’s 





* See, on the relation of this doctrine to the system of Aquinas, Ritter, Ces. 
d. Christ, Phil. TV., 2838. 
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principles respecting the divine justice as underlying all 
decrees and providential action clash with the supra-lapsarian 
scheme. He labors to repel the imputation that he holds God 
to be the author of moral evil; yet, as we have said, he could 
not escape, as he thought, from the doctrine that it is good that 
evil exists.* This doctrine that the existence of sin is to be 
preferred to its non-existence—that sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good, passed into the New England theology. 
Hopkins is full of it. Bellamy advocates it in an elaborate 
treatise. He holds that this is the best of all possible systems ; 
it will be more holy and happy than if sin and misery had 
never entered it; God could have kept all his creatures holy 
without infringing on their free agency, but the result would 
have involved a greater loss than gain.t Sin, “ in itself and 
in all its natural tendencies,” is “infinitely evil ;”{ yet every 
sin is overruled “to a greater good on the whole.” Te says, 
and quotes Augustine to the same effect, that it is good that 
evil should exist. 

Dr. Woods in his controversy with Ware, had argued ina 
similar strain; maintaining that the system is better than it 
would be if sin were not in it. 

When Dr. Taylor began his investigations, New England 
theology asserted a doctrine of natural ability, as the condition 
of responsible agency ; it rejected imputation in every form; 
but outside of the Hopkinsian school, it associated with this 
denial a vague theory of an hereditary sinful taint, or a sinful 





* Not a few distinguished scholars, and among them, Gieseler, Julius Miiller, 
Neander and Baur, have supposed Calvin to go beyond Augustine in connecting 
the first sin with divine agency. Strong expressions seeming to favor this view, 
are in the Jnst. III., xxiii., 6, 8, and in the Respons, ad Calum, Neb. (Works, 
Amst. Ed. Tom. VIII., p. 634). But this last tract is the work of Beza, for which 
Calvin isnot responsible. Judging by the passages in the /nstitutes, without refer- 
ence to other expressions of Calvin, we should unhesitatingly agree with the inter- 
preters above named. But, in other @itings, as we have said, he plants himeelf 
on the Augustinian formula. His doctrine is that of a volitive permission. See, 
for example, Cons. Genev. (Niemeyer’s Ed.) p. 280, That justice lies back of all 
acts of the divine will, is emphatically asserted. See Tom. VIII., p. 688. He-says: 
“Quanquam mihi Dei voluntas summa est causa, ubique tamen doceo, ubi in ejus 
consiliis vel operibus causa non apparet; apud eum esse absconditam, et nihil 
nisi juste et sapienter decreverit.” “Clare affirmo nihi! decernere sine optima 
Causa: que si hodie nobis incognita est, ultimo die patefiet.” 

t Works, II., p. 61, aeq. ¢ Ibid., p. 145. 
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propensity to sin, propagated with the race—what Dr. Taylor 
termed “physical depravity ;’—and it vindicated the intro- 
duction, or permission, of sin, by affirming that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, and that the system of 
things is better with sin than without it. 

The aim of Dr. Taylor was to relieve New England theology 
of remaining difficulties on the side of human responsibility, 
He conld not regard the prevailing theology as consistent 
with itself or as successful in solving the problems which it 
professed te solve.* 

The fundamental question was that of liberty and necessity. 
There must be, on the one hand, a firm foundation for the 
doctrine of decrees, and universal providential government, 
and for the exercise of resignation, submission, and confidence 
on the part of men in view of all events; otherwise, the Cal- 
vinistic system is given up. There must be, on the other hand, 
a full power in men to avoid sin and perform their duty; 
otherwise, the foundation of accountability is gone, and the 
commands and entreaties of the Bible are a mockery. 

The true solution of the problem, in Dr. Taylor’s view, is in 
the union of the doctrine of the previous certainty of every 
act of the will—a certainty given by its antecedents, coilec- 
tively taken—with the power of contrary choice. Freedom is 
exemption from something ; it is exemption from the constrain- 
ing operation of that law of cause and effect which brings 
events to pass in the material world. If the antecedents of 
choice produce the consequent according to that law, without 
qualification, there is no liberty. Yet Dr. Taylor did not hold 
to the liberty of indifference or of contingence, which had been 
charged upon the Arminians, and had been denied by his pre- 
decessors. He held to a connection between choice and its 
antecedents, of such a character as to give in every case a pre- 
vious certainty that the former will be what it actually is. 
The ground, or reason of this cetainty lies in the constitution 
of the agent and the motives under which he acts; that is to 





* See the letter of Dr. Taylor to Dr. Beecher (Jan. 14th, 1819), written be- 
fore Dr. Taylor became Professor, and describing what was needed in theology.— 
Life of Beecher, 1., 384, 
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say, in the antecedents taken together. The infallible connec- 
tion of these with the consequent, the divine mind perceives ; 
thongh we may not dogmatize on the exact mode of His per- 
ception. The precise nature of the connection between the 
antecedents and conequent, Dr. Taylor did not profess to ex- 
plain; but he held that the same antecedents wi// uniformly 
be followed by the same consequent. In short, he asserted 
that choice is a phenomenon swi generis, not taking place 
after the analogy of physical events, but involving the power 
to the contrary. There is another species of causation, another 
category of causes, besides that with which we are made ac- 
quainted in the realm of physical phenomena. There are 
causes which do not necessitate their effect, but simply and 
solely give the certainty of it. Now, all admit that every event 
is previously certain. It is a true proposition that what is to 
oceur to-morrow, will thus occur. No matter, then, what may 
be the ground of this certainty; as long as the events in ques- 
tion are not necessitated, there is no interference with moral 
liberty. 

Augustinians and Calvinists, except the supra-lapsarians, 
had admitted the power of contrary choice in the case of the 
first sin, as well as in the case of the previous moral actions of 
Adam.* They erred, according to Dr. Taylor, in assuming 
that this power was lost, and that the continuance of it is in- 
compatible with the actual permanence of character. Rather, 
as he believed, is this power involved in the consciousness of 
freedom, and recognized as real in the Scriptures, as well as by 
the common sense of mankind. 

The leading principles of Dr. Taylor’s system may now be 
stated in an intelligible manner. 





* It is plain that Augustinians are cut off from the use of three very common 
arguments against Dr, Taylor. The first is that the supposition of a power of 
contrary choice admits the possibility of an event without a cause. But they 
themselves make this supposition in the case of Adam. The second is that a 
choice, in case there is a power to the contrary, cannot be foreseen. The third 
is that the supposition of such a power would make holiness self-originated, or 
the product of creaturely activity. But is not this inference equally necessary 
in the case of Adam ? 

It will be understood that we are not engaged in expounding views of our own, 
but in explaining those of Dr. Taylor. 
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1. All sin is the voluntary action of the sinner, in dis- 
obedience to a known law. The doctrine of a “ physical,” or 
hereditary, sin, which had lingered in the New England the- 
ology, though inconsistent with its principles, and was defend- 
ed by Dr. Woods and Dr. Tyler, was discarded by Dr. Taylor. 
In his doctrine of the voluntariness of al! moral action, he 
agreed with the Hopkinsians. This, in truth, is the ancient, 
orthodox opinion, coming down from the days of Augus- 
tine. On this point we shall speak in another part of this 
Article. 

2. Sin, however, is a permanent principle, or state of the 
will, a governing purpose, underlying all subordinate volitions 
and acts. Stated in theological language, it is the elective 
preference of the world to God, as the soul’s chief good. It 
may be resolved into selfishness. An avaricious man makes 
money the object of his abiding preference. , He acts perpetu- 
ally under the influence of this active, voluntary, continuons, 
principle. He lays plans, undertakes enterprises, encounters 
hazard and toil, under its silent dictation. A like thing is 
true of an ambitious man, a voluptuary, and of every other 
sinner. Each shapes his conduct in conformity with the dic- 
tates of an immanent, deep-lving, yet voluntary or elective 
preference—choice—of some form of earthly good. In its 
generic form, sin is supreme love to the world, or the prefer- 
ence of the world to God. It is a single principle, however 
varied its expressions, and is totally evil. It is the “ evil trea- 
sure of the heart.” It excludes moral excellence, since no man 
can serve two masters. 

This profound conception of the nature of character is in its 
spirit Augustinian. Dr. Taylor held that character is simple 
in its essence. It is a principle, seated in the will, existing 
and continuing, by the will’s consent, knowingly cherished, 
yet a fountain of action so deep that it rarely comes into the 
foreground of consciousness. Only in an hour of earnest re 
flection, is a man’s attention turned back to this governing 
purpose of his life. 

We regard this feature of Dr. Taylor’s system as an im- 
portant contribution to theological science. That “ disposition,” 
“ propensity,” “inclination,” which had so puzzled his pre 
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decessors in New England, he defined accurately, and in accord- 
ance with the conceptions of moral agency which they had 
themselves laid down. 

8. Though sin belongs to the individual and consists in 
sinning, yet the fact that every man sins from the beginning 
of responsible agency is in consequence of the sin of Adam. 
It is certain that every man will sin from the moment when he 
is capable of moral action, and will continue to be sinful, un- 
til he is regenerated; and this certainty, which is absolute 
though it is no necessity and co-exists with power to the 
opposite action, is somehow due to Adam’s sin. In this sense, 
Adam was placed on trial for the whole human race.* On 
the relation of the sinfulness of men to the sin of Adam, Dr. 
Taylor agreed with the New England divines generally after 
the first Edwards. As to when responsible agency, as a 
matter of fact, begins, Dr. Taylor did not profess to state. He 
was not concerned to combat the doctrine of a sin from birth, 
though he did not hold it : if sin was correctly defined and the 
right doctrine as to the conditions of responsibility was held 
fast, he was satisfied. 

There is in men, according to Dr. Taylor, a bias, or tendency, 
—sometimes called a propensity, or disposition—to sin; but 
this is not ¢¢se/f sinful ; it is the cause or occasion of sin. Nor 
is it to be conceived of as a separate desire of the soul, having 
respect to sin as an object. Such a propensity as this does 
not exist in human nature. But this bias results from the con- 
dition of our propensities to natural good, as related to the 
higher powers of the soul and to the circumstances in which 
we are placed. As a consequence of this tendency or bias, 
there is a sinful disposition, or the wrong governing purpose 
before described, which is the cause of all other sins, ttseif ex- 
cepted.t 

It is proper to say that men are sinners by nature, since, in 
all the appropriate circumstances of their being, they sin from 
the first. If a change of circumstances, as by transferring 
them from one place on the earth to another, or from one set 
of circumstances to a more favcrable one, would alter the fact 





* Revealed Theology, p. 259. + Ibid., p. 194, 
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and render them, or any of them, holy from the start, then 
their sin might properly be attributed to circumstances and 
not to nature. The certainty of their sin as soon as they are 
capable of sinning is the consequence of two factors, the con- 
stitution and condition of the soul (subjective), and the situa. 
tion (objective). These together constitute nature .in the 
statement, “ we are sinners by nature.” 

4. Man is the proximate efficient cause of all his voluntary 
states and actions. The Hopkinsian theory of divine efficiency 
is rejected. No man is necessitated to choose as he does,” 
There is ever a power to the contrary. A sinner can cease to 
love the world supremely and choose God for his portion. He 
not only can if he will; but Dr. Taylor uttered his protest 
against what he considered a necessitarian evasion, by affirming 
that “he can if he won’t.” He did not admit that the possible 
meanings of the question, Can a man choose otherwise than 
he does, are exhausted in the senseless tautology and the in- 
finite series, into one or the other ef which Edwards and his 
followers insisted cn resolving it. He did not admit thata 
man could properly be called free and responsible, merely be- 
cause he wills to sin, provided it is assumed that his will is 
determined in its action by laws like those which govern the 
association of ideas, or by a positive exertion of divine 
efliciency. 

5. Inseparable from the foregoing assertion of a power to 
the contrary choice, however, is the doctrine of a moral in- 
ability on the part of the sinner to repent and convert him- 
self. He can, but it is certain he wil not. His repentance 
without the help of the Spirit is therefore just as hopeless as 
if it were completely out of his power. To expect him to 
repent by his own unaided powers is not less vain, and so far 
not less irrational, than if he were destitute of these powers. 
“ Certainty with power to the contrary ” is a condensed state- 
ment of the truth on both sides, Thus the sinner is both 
responsible and dependent—perfectly responsible, yet absolute- 
ly dependent. It is just to require him to repent ; it is just to 
punish his impenitence; yet his only hope is in the merciful 
and gracious help of God. 
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6. Natural ability being a real power and not an incapable 
faculty, there must be something in a sinner’s mind to which 
right motives can appeal—some point of attachment for the 
influences of the law and the Gospel. Hence, the importance 
of the distinction between the sensibility and will, or of the 
threefold classification of mental powers, which Dr. Taylor 
was among the first to introduce. The writers before him had 
commonly followed the old division of the mind into under- 
standing and will. By failing to distinguish carefully the in- 
voluntary part of our nature from the will proper—the elective 
faculty—they had often fallen into a confusing ambiguity. 
It is doubtful whether the doctrine of divine efficiency, or ot 
a creation of sinful as well as holy volitions, would have come 
in, if the threefold classification had been sharply made. Such 
terms as inclination, disposition, propensity, are used now of a 
choice and now of an impulse or tendency anterior to choice. 
But a sinful man can be made to feel the force of truth, and 
this, too, without supposing him to be thereby in any degree 
holy ; for there is a neutral part of his nature which truth can 
move. Hence, too, when he is commanded in the Bible to 
consider his ways, he does not of necessity sin in doing 80. 
This neutral part is the region of the sensibilities.* 

What is the particular feeling which may thus be addressed ? 
According to Dr. Taylor, it is the love of happiness, or self- 
love. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of what has been 
deemed one of the most obnoxious features in his system,— 
“the self-love theory.” It has been so often misunderstood 
that we shall give some space to explaining it. 

Dr. Taylor never held that love to God, or benevolence, or 
moral excellence, however it may be designated, is a subordi- 
hate or executive volition dictated by the predominant choice 
of one’s own happiness. He never held that a man is jirst to 
choose his own highest happiness, and then choose the highest 
happiness of the universe subordinately. 





* The existence of a neutral part of our nature, to which motives can appeal, 
is admitted by opponents of Dr. Taylor, in the case of holy Adam. See Dr. 
Hodge, Outlines of Theology, p. 287. 
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In the first place, Dr. Taylor believed, with a great company 
of philosophers, from Aristotle to the present time, that the 
involuntary love or desire of personal happiness is the sub- 
jective, psychological spring of all choices.* Says Locke :— 

“That which in the train of our voluntary actions determines the will to any 
change of operation, is some present uneasiness ; which is, or at least is always 
accompanied with that of desire. Desire is always moved by evil, to fly it; 
because a total freedom from pain always makes a necessary part of our happi- 
ness ; but every good, nay, every greater good, does not constantly move desire, 
because it may not make, or may not be taken to make, any necessary part of 
our happiness; for all that we desire is only to be happy.” “ All other good, 
however great in reality or appearance, excites not a man’s desires, who looks 
not on it to make a part of that happiness wherewith he, in his present thoughts, 
can satisfy himself. Happiness under this view, every one constantly pursues, 
and desires what makes any part of it: other things acknowledged to be good, 
he cau look upon without desire, pass by, and be content without.” 

He develops and defends this view at length, in his chapter 
on “ Power,” from which the preceding passages are quoted. 
President Edwards adopts the doctrine that the “ will is as 
the greatest apparent good.” ‘ Whatever is perceived or 
apprehended by an intelligent and voluntary agent, which has 
the nature and influence of a motive to volition or choice, is 
considered or perceived as good ; nor has it any tendency to 
engage the election of the soul in any further degree than it 
appears such.” ‘To appear good to the mind, as I .use the 
phrase, is the same as to appear agreeable, or seem pleasing to 
the mind.” Explicitly and many times, in connection with 
these passages, he uses “ pleasure,” “ enjoyment,” happiness,” 

as synonyms of “ good.”+ Even Bishop Butler says :— 








* Says Augustine: “omnes iste et aliw tales voluntates suos proprios fines 
habent, qui referuntur ad finem illius voluntatis qua volumus beate vivere, et ad 
eam pervenire vitam que non referitur ad aliud, sed amanti per se ipsam 
sufficiat.” De Trin. xi.6. See also, De Lib. Arbit, I. xiii. (Conf. X. xxi) ete. 
It is the scholastic maxim, “ quidquid appetitur, appetitur sub specie boni.” But 
the doctrine is older than Augustine, It is the groundwork of Aristotle's 
Ethical discussion, See Nic. Eth. I. vii., and the whole first Book of this treative. 
Calvin calls it the common doctrine of philosophers, to which he gives his 
assent. Inst. II. ii, 26. 

+ “In some sense, the most benevolent, generous person in the world, seeks his 
own happiness in doing good to others; because he places his happiness in their 
good.” Edwards's “ God’s Chief End in Creation,” (III. 38.) He expounds this 
view more fully and emphatically in his Charity and its Fruits, pp. 282, 233. 
“There are two kinds of original good; enjoyment and deliverance from 
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“ Every particular affection, even the love of our neighbor, is as really our 
own affection as self-love ; and the pleasure arising from its gratification is as 
much my own pleasure, as the pleasure self-love would have from knowing I 
myself should be happy some time hence, would be my own pleasure, And if, 
because every particular affection is a man’s own, and the pleasure arising from 
its gratification his own pleasure, or pleasure to himself, such particular affection 
must be called selflove; according to this way of speaking, no creature can 
possibly act but merely from self-love; and every action and every affection 
whatever is to be resolved up into this one principle.” “ All particular affections, 
resentment, benevolence, love of arts, equally lead to a course of action for their 
own gratification, i. ¢. the gratification of ourselves; and the gratification of each 
gives delight. So far then it is manifest they have all the same respect to 
private interest.” 





In claiming that choice universally proceeds from a constitu- 
tional love of happiness, Dr. Taylor considered himself’ in 
agreement with writers on mental science generally, and he 
regarded the outery against him on account of this doctrine 
as mostly the offspring of ignorance. 

Dr. Taylor held that the object of choice is either happiness 
of some kind or degree, or the means of happiness. In the 
language of President Edwards, “ volition itself is always de- 
termined by that in or about the mind’s view of the object, 
which causes it to appear most agreeable.” But a broad dis- 
tinction is to be made between the direct and the indirect 
means of happiness. That which is chosen as the direct 
means of happiness to the subject of the choice, is chosen for 
its own sake. If I love knowledge and pursue it, in order to 
gain money or distinction, I do not love knowledge for its own 
sake ; that is, I am after the happiness derived from wealth or 
fame, and not after the happiness directly imparted by know- 
ledge and by the pursuit of it. I love knowledge for its own 
sake, when it yields me delight immediately and independent- 
ly of any relation of it to an ulterior end. 

Universal happiness or the highest happiness of the universe 





suffering ; or as the case may be, from the danger of suffering. These two are 
the only objects of desire to percipient beings ; and to intelligent beings, as truly 
asany others. When virtue itself is desired, it is desired only for the enjoy- 
ment it furnishes, Were there no such things in the universe there would be no 
such thing as desire; and consequently no such thing as votition, or action,” 
“A moral government is entirely founded on motives. |! motives are included 
in the two kinds of good, mentioned above.” Dwight, Serm. lxxx. (III. 166.) 


VOL. XXVII. 21 
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is one mode of stating the object of a holy or benevolent 
choice. Now the highest happiness of every individual is 
indissolubly linked with the choice of this object and the 
pursuit of it as the chief end of living. That is to say, in the 
exercise of this choice there is a joy superior to that derived 
from anything else. From the object itself and the choice of 
it, as an immanent, voluntary preference, comes the highest 
happiness of which the soul is capable. Benevolence is the 
choice of the highest good of the universe, in preference to 
everything that can come into competition with it. But one’s 
own highest happiness can never thus come into competition 
with it. Rather are the two,—one’s own highest happiness 
and that of the universe,—in the nature of things inseparably 
connected. So that in the choice of the highest good of the 
whole, the choice of one’s own highest happiness is blended. 
Virtuous self-love and virtuous benevolence denote one and 
the same complex state ; and one or the other term is employed, 
as the speaker has in view one or the other of its relations, 
viz., to one’s own highest happiness as depending on the 
highest happiness of the universe, or to the highest happiness 
of the universe as producing his own highest happiness. 

We are not vindicating Dr. Taylor’s position, we are simply 
explaining it ; and without doubt a great part of the reproach 
heaped on him for his theory on this subject is due to the mis- 
taken supposition that he considered benevolence, or love to 
God, a subordinate choice.* 

We may add that Dr. Taylor’s unfortunate choice of the 
term “ self-love,” as an expression of his doctrine, was partly 
owing to a like use of this term in Dugald Stewart’s Active and 
Moral Powers. Hopkins’s doctrine of Disinterested Benevo- 
lence, also, had led Dwight and other Anti-Hopkinsians to 
distinguish between wninterested and disinterested, and to call 
the innocent love of happiness self-love, in distinction from 


selfishness. 





* It is needless to add that Dr. Taylor considered the moral excellence of 
virtue—or the virtwousness of Benevolence—to consist in its tendency to pro- 
mote the highest happiness of the universe. In this he agreed with the younger 
Edwards, (II., 541,) and with Dwight, (Serm. xcix., III., 439.) 
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It may serve to illustrate the comparative impunity from 
theological odium which is enjoyed by writers on philosophy, 
if we call attention to the doctrine, on the topic before us, con- 
tained in the recent able work on Moral Science by President 
Hopkins, of Williams College. This doctrine is the same as 
that of Dr. Taylor. Dr. Hopkins holds that the desire of hap- 
piness has the same relation to the other desires as “that of 
consciousness to the several specific faculties of cognition.” 


“In this way it is that a desire of good enters into every specific form of de- 
sire, and that, as consciousness is the generic form of cognition, so the desire of 
good or of happiness is the generic form of all the desires.”* “ A third peculi- 
arity of moral good is that in seeking it for ourselves we necessarily promote the 
good of others.” ‘ By’some it has been held that all virtue has its origin in a 
regard to the good of others. The true system is found in the coincidence of the 
two; and that becomes possible only from the peculiarity of moral good now . 
mentioned.” + ‘‘It has already been seen to be the characteristic of a rational 
being to act with reference to an end. But an end can be sought rationally only 
as there is in it an apprehended good.”{ But what is meant by a good? “ As 
there is, then, no good without consciousness, which involves activity, it would 
seem that the good must be found in the activity itself, or in its results. 

But activity in itself cannot be a good. Ifit had no results, it would be good 
for nothing, and those results may be evil and wretchedness, as well as 
blessing. 

We turn then, in this search, to the resulta, in consciousness, of activity. We 
are so constituted that any form of normal activity, physical or menta], produces 
satisfaction, enjoyment, blessedness, according to the faculties that act. Of these 
the conception is simple and indefinable, except by synonymous terms.” ‘We 
say then that in the satisfaction attached by God to the normal activity of our 
powers, we find a good, an end that is wholly for its own sake. We say, too, 
that it is only in and from such activity that we can have the notion of any satis- 
faction, enjoyment, blessedness, either for ourselves or others; and that that 
form and proportion of activity which would result in our perfect blessedness 
would be right.” § 


This doctrine is identical with that of Dr. Taylor. This 
agreement does not extend to all points in the ethical theory 
of the latter; but on “self-love”’ and its relation to benevolence 
and selfishness, there is a perfect agreement. 

We may add that on the nature of moral agency, President 
Hopkins expresses himself in entire harmony with the familiar 
principles of Dr. Taylor. The former says: 





* P. 95. + P. 188. t P. 199. 
§ Pp. 51,52. See, also, pp. 131, 190, 191. 
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“ Man is responsible for his preferences, his choices, the acts of his will gener- 
ally,—for these and their results,—and for nothing else.” Responsibility cannot 
attach to spontaneous affections, but only to the choite of an end. “There isa 
broad distinction between what is called, sometimes an immanent preference, 
sometimes a governing purpose, sometimes an ultimate intention, and those vo- 
litions which are merely executive, and prescribe specific acts under such a pur- 
pose.” * “Character is as the governing preference or purpose—it consists in an 
original and thorough determination by a man of himself with reference to some 
end chosen by himself as supreme.”+ ‘ The choice of a supreme end is generic, 
It is made once, in a sense only once. In a sense, tuo, it is madé always, con- 
stantly repeated, since it is only under this that other choices are made. It is 
like the light of consciousness, and would naturally be the last thing investi- 
gated. Indeed, as consciousness is the generic form of intelligence, and the de- 
sire of happiness that of the desires, and love that of affections, so the choice of 
a supreme end is the generic form of volition. It enters into all others; they are 


made in its light and partake of its character.” + 





















These are familiar propositions in Dr. Taylor’s system. In 
pointing out this coincidence, however, we do not mean to de- 
tract in the slightest degree from the reputation of Dr. Hop- 
kins as a fresh and independent thinker. 

7. The exposition of Dr. Taylor’s conception of the elements 
of moral agency renders it easy to set forth his view of Regen- 
eration. The author of Regeneration is the Holy Spirit. The 
change that takes place in the soul is due to His influence so 
exerted as to effect that change in the sense of rendering it in- 
fallibly certain. It is a change of character. It is the pro- 
duction of love to God as the supreme object of choice, in the 
room of love to the world. But the change takes place within 
the soul; and it is the man himself who repents and believes, 
and chooses God for his portion. Hence, it takes place in the 
use of his natural powers, and in conformity with the laws of 
the mind. As a psychological change, it can be analyzed and 
described. To do this was a part of Dr. Taylor’s design in his 
noted Review of Spring on the Means of Regeneration.§ He 
held that the attention of a sinner might be excited and 
directed to his duty, that the motives of the Gospel appeal to 
the instinctive desire of happiness, which underlies all choos- 
ing, that impelled by this movement of a part of his nature 
which is neither holy or sinful, but simply constitutional, s 






























© Pp. 170. + Pp. 168, 169. ¢ P. 218. 


§ Christian Spectator, 1829, 
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sinner could suspend the choice of the world as his chief good, 
which forms the essence of sinful character, and could give his 
heart to God. Dr. Taylor thus draws out analytically the 
steps of a mental change, giving them in the order of nature 
rather than that of chronological succession. Now a sinner is 
naturally able to make this revolution in the ruling principle 
of his life. There is adequate power, and there is no absurdity 
in supposing that power exerted. But there is a moral ina- 
bility, which constitutes practically an insuperable obstacle ; 
and this is overcome only by the agency of the Spirit who 
moves upon the powers of the soul, and induces, without co- 
ercing, them to comply with the requirements of the Gospel. 

8. Dr. Taylor’s doctrine on the relation of the introduction 
of sin and its continuance to the divine administration, accords 
with the general spirit of his theology. Theologians from Cal- 
vin to Bellamy had discussed the question as if there were 
only this alternative, the existence of sin or the prevention of 
it by the power of God. Holding that God was able to ex- 
clude sin from the system, and knowing that he has not done 
80, they proceeded to the inference that the system is better for 
having sin in it—that the existence of sin, wherever it is 
found, is better, all things considered, than its non-existence 
would be—that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, 

In the first place, Dr. Taylor held that we are not shut up 
to the alternative just stated. There is a third way in which 
sin might have been prevented, and that is by the free act of 
the beings who commit it. To say that it was better for them 
to commit than to avoid sin, is, in Dr. Taylor’s judgment, an 
unwarranted and false proposition. To say that it is better for 
them to be permitted to sin, as they do, rather than for them 
to be prevented from sinning by such a positive exertion of 
divine poweras would be requisite to effect this result, is an- 
other and quite a different proposition, which carries with it 
no dangerous consequences. It is not true, then, that sin is 
ever better than holiness in its stead would be, or that sin, all 
things considered, is a good thing. But it may be true that the 
hon-prevention of sin by the act of God is in certain cases bet- 
ter than its forcible prevention by his act. 
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It is a question as old as philosophy, Why did not God pre- 

vent the occurrence of moral evil? Hume revived the argu- 
ment of Epicurus: Either God can prevent it and will‘not, in 
which case he is not omnipotent; or he will and cannot, in 
which case he is not benevolent; or he neither can nor will, in 
which case he is neither omnipotent nor benevolent. The New 
England theologians and other Calvinistic theologians had as- 
sumed that He can prevent sin, and had sought to vindicate his 
benevolence by assuming that it is good that evil exists. Dr. 
Taylor took up the question in answering skeptical objections 
to the benevolence of the Creator. The ground that he took 
in reply was this, that it may be impossible for sin to be exclu- 
ded by the act of God from the best possible system. He did 
not deem it necessary to his purpose, which was to ward off an 
objection, to affirm that it 7s thus impossible; but he modestly 
said that it may be. He did not say that it may be that God 
cannot exclude sin from every moral system, but only from the 
best,—from that which will secure the largest amount of good 
on the whele. He did not say that it may be impossible for 
sin to be excluded from such a system; for he held that free 
agents might exclude it by abstaining from sin. He only said 
that for aught that can be shown, it may be inconsistent with 
the nature of things for God by his intervention to exclude 
sin from that system which of all possible systems is the most 
eligible for the good that it will secure. The system would be 
better without sin, if this result were secured by the free action 
of the creatures comprising it, with no other alteration of its 
characteristics. It might not be so good, if the same result 
were reached by divine intervention. We are too little ac- 
quainted with the relations of divine power to free agency to 
declare confidently to what extent the exertion of such power 
is beneficial, when the universal system is taken into view. It 
is wiser and more modest to judge of what is best by what we 
actually see done. 

Dr. Taylor was warmly censured for abridging the divine 
power; and this by theologians who affirmed that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ; that is, that the Divine 

being is shut up to this means of attaining the ends of His be 
nevolence ! 
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The student of philosophy will be at once reminded of the 
theodicy of Leibnitz. This great writer advocates a scheme 
of optimism. Out of all ideal systems present to the omni- 
scient mind of God, He chooses the best possible ; that is, the 
best that can be realized by Him, consistently with the nature 
of things. This theory, as Leibnitz abundantly shows, involves 
no limitation of God’s power.* Sin is not chosen by Him as 
an end or a direct means to an end, but as a conditio sine qua 
non of the best system. Interference of God to prevent sin 
would derange the system, and thus produce more evil than 
good. He can thus interfere, but not wisely or benevolently ; 
and power in God is never dissociated from wisdom and _ be- 
nevolence. So far, there is accord between the system of Dr. 
Taylor and that of Leibnitz. But we have not found in Leib- 
nitz any consideration of the hypothesis cf sin being excluded 
from the existing system by the free choice of the creature, nor 
any discussion of the question whether, supposing this hypoth- 
esis realized, the system would not be better for the change. 
And in assigning the reasons why divine interference to exclude 
sin would be unwise, Leibnitz mingles two very diverse 
grounds. He connects the possibility of sin with the large 
spiritual endowments of moral creatures; but he also speaks 
of sin as affording a beneficial contrast with virtue, and thus 
indirectly contributing to the beauty and harmony of the 
whole system. He compares moral evil in the system to the 
shading in a picture, which is essential to its proper effect and 
highest beauty. This is the old principle of the need of 
variety, to which the schoolmen appealed. In passages, he 
even verges on the theory uf the necessity of sin, as well as of 
its possibility, in consequence of the metaphysical imperfec- 
tion, or finite constitution of the beings who fall intosin. But 
this last doctrine is at war with his prevailing view. It would 
seem, therefore, that the New Haven divines carried the gen- 
eral theory on which the masterly work of Leibnitz is con- 





* “ Adsentior principio Baelii, quod etiam meum est, omne, quod contradic- 
tionem non implicat, esse possibile.” 224, He says that his theory no more 
abridges the divine power than does the assertion that God cannot draw a shomter 
than a straight line between two points, Among numerous passages to the same 
effect, see 180, 158, 165, 216, (ed. Dutens.) 
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structed, a single step, but a very important step, beyond him. 
Their discussions, however, were not at all connected with his 
speculations, but were a growth upon the preceding New Eng- 
land discussions of the same high themes.* 

9. Dr. Taylor’s conception of election is conformed to his 
doctrine respecting the divine permission of sin. Regeneration 
is the act of God. Since the renewal of the soul is his work, 
he must have purposed beforehand to do it. He has deter- 
mined to exert such a degree of influence upon a certain part 
of the race who are sinful by their own act, and justly con- 
demned, as will result with infallible certainty in their conver- 
sion. He is not bound to give such influence in equal mea- 
sure to all. Rather does he establish a system of influence 
which his omniscient mind foresees to be most productive of 
holiness in his kingdom as a whole. It is not the act or merit 
of individuals that earns or procures this effectual influence, 
but that large expediency which has respect to the entire king- 
dom and the holiness to be produced within it. 

Election is a part of a vast and complex system of adminis- 
tration, extending over a universe of intelligent beings. The 
material, so to speak, to be dealt with in this moral kingdom, 
is free agency ; just as matter is the material in the outward 
kingdom of nature. To what extent it is desirable to exert 
power to control the actions of free agents at any given time 
or place, only the omniscient mind, who surveys the whole 
system and knows its laws, can judge. When, where, and to 





* A theory respecting the permission of sin, identical with that of the New 
Haven divines, is suggested in one or two passages of Thomas Aquinas, but is not 
consistently carried out. He says: “Sicut igitur perfectio universitatis rerum 
requirit, ut non solum sint entia incorruptibilia sed etiam coruptibilia: ita per- 
fectio universi requirit ut sint quedam que bonitate deficere possint, ad quod 
sequitur ea interdum deficere.” ‘Ipsum autem totum quod est universitas 
creaturarum melius et perfectius est, si in eo sint quedam que a bono deficere 
possunt; que interdum deficiunt, Deo hoc non impediente.” Summa, L, it. 
xiviii., A. ii, But Aquinas goes on immediately to argue that much good 
would be lost, if it were not for sin ; for example, that there would be no vindica- 
tive justice and no patience, if there were no sin. He takes refuge in the doe- 
trine that sin is merely privative, like blindness in the eye, and so, being nothing, 
has not God for its author! Another passage, still more plainly suggesting the 
main idea of the New Haven theory, has been cited from Aquinas's Com. in Pet. 
Lomb. (I. I. Dist. 39, Q.2.A. 2) But this work we have not now at hand. 
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what extent, it is desirable to exert the extraordinary influence 
of His Spirit to regenerate and sanctify souls, He alone can 
determine. He organizes a plan, not in an arbitrary way, but 
in order to secure the best results that are attainable consis- 
tently with the wise and benevolent laws that underlie His 
whole administration. Under the operation of this plan, the 
Gospel call goes to one dand sooner than another. Antioch 
hears the good news at once; other cities and countries must 
wait for ages. Not that God-loves Antioch better than the 
cities of Eastern Asia; but His beneficent plan involves this 
selection of Antioch. - So of individuals. The system of influ- 
ence is adapted to sweep into the kingdom of heaven a certain 
number, and those alone; not from any partiality to them, not 
because they deserve more than others, but because the system 
that secures their salvation is the wisest and most beneficent. 
The effectual call is addressed, for example, to Paul, not be- 
cause he has claims superior to those of his associates in travel, 
but because the same benevolent plan involves his conversion. 
His conversion was purposed, as the certain futurition of the 
event was secured by the plan. 

Dr. Taylor believed that his doctrines, on the points con- 
sidered under this and the preceding head, must be admitted 
in order to give their full, natural sense to the numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the unwillingness of God that sin- 
ners should continue impenitent, and his earnest desire that 
they should tarn to him and be saved, are emphatically ex- 
pressed. Theology was embarrassed by the supposition of two 
contrary wills in the divine Being, both having respect to the 
same object, namely, the repentance of the sinner. There 
was a difficulty in reconciling the merciful declarations and in- 
vitations of the Bible, with an unwillingness, all things con- 
sidered, on the part of their Author that the latter should be 
complied with. Can He sincerely say that He prefers all men 
to abandon sin, if, on the whole, he prefers that they shculd 
not? The old Protestant theologians adopted the distinction 
of the revealed and secret will of God, which had come down 
from the Schoolmen,—the volwntas signi and the voluntas 
beneplaciti. Calvin was too fair-minded an exegete not to be- 
tray his perplexity in the presence of some of the passages to 
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which we have referred. Thus, in his comment on Matthew 
xxiii. 27 (the Saviour’s lament over Jerusalem), he says of the 
will of Jesus to gather its inhabitants to Himself, that it is the 
will of God ew verbi natwra,—that is, the revealed will. Yet, 
he adds, the will of God is one and simple, and the representa- 
tion of it as two-fold is anthropopathic. He admits that God 
wills to gather all. Standing face to face with the “J would,” 
“but ye would not,” he says: “est autem inter velle Dei et 
ipsorum nolle emphatica oppositio.” The secret will of God is 
to him an ineffable, unfathomable mystery. On this subject 
he says that nothing is better than a learned ignorance. 

Dr. Taylor considered that all this perplexity is removed, 
and full credit given to the universal offers of grace and invi- 
tations of mercy, if it is only understood that while God prefers 
that every one should repent wnder the recovering influences to 
which he is subject, He at the same time cannot wisely alter 
this system of influences; and rather than do this, he prefers 
that the sinner should perish.* In itself considered, and all 
things considered, He prefers his repentance to his continued 
and fatal impenitence ; but He prefers the latter—that is, He 





* In harmony with Dr. Taylor’s ideas on this subject is the letter (to Boyle) 
of John Howe, the great Puritan divine, on the Reconcileablenees of God's Pre- 
science of the sins of men with the wisdom and sincerity of His counsels, exhorta 
tions, and whatsoever means He uses to prevent them, Howe dislikes the con- 
trasted terms secret will and revealed will. “The truth is,” he says, “that God 
doth really and complacentially will (and therefore doth with most unexception- 
able sincerity declare himself to will) that to be done and enjoyed by many men, 
which he doth not, universally, will to make them do, or irresistibly procure that 
they shall enjoy.” “Methinks it should not be difficult for us to acknowledge 
that God doth truly, and with complacency, will whatsoever is the holy, right 
eous matter of his own laws.” That he does not actually procure the obedience 
of all, “is upon so much more valuable reasons, as that, not to do it was more 
eligible, with the higher complacenev of a determinative will.” Although He 
foresees that many will not be moved by his exhortations, promises, and threats, 
but persist in sin, “He at the same time sees that they might do otherwise, and 
that if they would comply with his methods, things would otherwise issue with 
them.” “For they do it not because He foreknew it, but He only forekuew it 
because they would do so.” That He does not reclaim them from sin “ proceeds 
not from the imperfection of His power, but from the concurrence of all other 
perfections in Him.” “His wisdom doth as much limit the exercise of his power, 
as His righteousness or His truth doth.” See, also, Howe on the Redeemner's 
tears wept over lost souls, where are sentiments,to the same effect. 

; 
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prefers to permit the latter—sooner than to do more than He 
is doing (which is all that He wisely can do) for his conversion. 
Christ most earnestly desired that the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem should receive Him and be saved. ‘ How often would I 
* * * * but ye would not.” But he preferred to leave them 
to that dreadful lot which they were bringing on themselves, 
rather than to bring a different kind, or an increased amount 
of influence to recover them. There is no contradiction in His 
will, for the objects of choice in the two cases are different.* 

Under the New Haven theory, there is room not only for 
the hardening of heart under a law ef character, which is cer- 
tain in its operation, but also for the judicial withdrawal of 
the influences of grace, on which all hope depends. 

How earnestly Dr. Taylor upheld the doctrine of Special 
Grace, and of sovereignty in thé bestowal of it, may be learned 
from the following extracts from his Review of Spring on “ the 
Means of Regeneration ” :— 


“ According to the principle which we have advanced, there is no ground of 
certainty that the renewing grace, or the grace which secures the performance, 
will attend any call to duty, addressed to any individual sinner. Here, as we 
shall now attempt to show, lies the practical power of the doctrine of depen- 
dence, viz., in the fearful uncertainty, which it imparts to the great question of 
the sinner’s regeneration.” This doctrine “was taught with great plainness, and 
pressed in all its pungency, and all its mysteriousness, upon the wondering Nico- 
demus by the Saviour himself.” “Why is the high and uncontrollable sove- 
reignty of God in the gifts of his grace, so clearly announced and so formally and 
triumphantly defended against the murmurings of the ungodly?” “Have we no 
evidence that this is an unwelcome truth, and unwelcome because it is terrible, 





* It would seem to be felt by many opponents of Dr. Taylor that the very sup- 
position of a succesful withstanding of the Spirit of God by the human will can- 
not be entertained without impiety. But they must read their New Testaments 
with little attention, or they would not argue in this strain. “ Yu do always re- 
sist the Holy Ghost,” says Peter (Acts viii. 51); where the word for resist 
(tvr:wirrw) in its primary import signifies “to fall upon,”—as an enemy. There 
is an exertion of the Spirit, a real exertion, which yet does not prevail over the 
will. Only a perfectly sophistical exegesis can shut this fact out of the New 
Testament. Granted, that in the case of the elect, grace is effectual, unresisted, 
—is of a kind and degree to secure the futurition of the event. This does not 
affect the truth stated before. “Grieve not the Spirit,” writes Paul, (Eph. iv. 
80); representing the Spirit in the light of a loving friend, who is troubled or 
hart by neglect and opposition. How different is this conception of the Spirit's 
influence from that which makes it a mere exertion of power! 
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and terrible because it shows man’s eternal destiny to depend on the unknown 
counsels of an offended God?” ‘ What is better fitted to confirm this confidence” 
—the delusive confidence of the sinner that he shall escape future misery—“ than 
the assurance, or even a high probability, that the grace of God is, and ever will 
be, ready to renew the heart.” “They believe in their dependence on God; but 
they also believe that the necessary grace is, and will be, ready for their use, 
when they shall be ready to useit. This is the grand opiate of the adversary by 
which he holds enthralled multitudes, under the light of salvation, in their guilty 
sleep of moral death.” But “his salvation, by his own perverseness, is forfeited 
into the hands of a sovereign and offended God, Point then the thoughtless 
man to God’s high counsels, and show him that God will save or destroy, ‘as 
seemeth good in his sight.’” ‘ According to the principles which we have ad- 
vanced, the gift of renewing grace cannot be inferred from the nature, tendency, or 
relations of any prior acts of the sinner. It cannot be inferred from any divine 
promise, but is thrown into fearful uncertainty by the divine threatenings.” 
“ Whether, therefore, this blessing be given or withheld in respect to individual 
sinners, is an inquiry which, according to the views we have maintained in the 
previous discussion, as well as according to the scriptural doctrine of dependence, 
must be left with the sovereignty of God, whose secret counsels no eye can 
penetrate.” * 


Now, we ask any candid person who knows enough about 
the subject to form an intelligent judgment, if the system which 


we have sketched above, is Pelagian. The great aim of Dr. 
Hodge is to identify Dr. Taylor’s system with Pelagianism. 
This is the whole drift and spirit of his Article, so far as it re- 
lates to Dr. Taylor. The Pelagian system is a tolerably 2o- 
herent one, and is well understood. Underlying Pelagianism, 
is the assumption that an act of sin has little or no tendency 
to self-perpetuation. It may be repeated, or may not, but it 
does not, of course, result in a character,— a permanently sin- 
ful state of the will. In fact, there is no character in the sense 
of a single, central, all-governing principle, at the root of 
special virtues or special forms of sin. Hence there is rather 
a gradation from the worst to the best men, than a radical dif- 
ference between the good and evil. Consistently with this 
fundameftal assumption is the doctrine that Adam’s sin did 
not affect his posterity, except in the way of example,—an ex- 
ample which is not universally followed. There have been 
sinless men, many of whom can be named. The world grew 
worse, but this was owing to the multiplying of evil examples 


—— 


* Christian Spectator, 1829, pp. 706, 708, 710. 
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and the power of education. But the virtues of the heathen 
are such as to entitle them to reward. The Revealed Law 
was given as a moral influence to deter men from committing 
sin; the Gospel was added as an additional influence tending 
to the same end. Men need grace, but grace in the view of 
the Pelagian leaders, principally, if not exclusively, consists in 
the giving of truth, precepts, admonitions, and the like; not in 
an inward operation of the Spirit. Free-will itself, with the other 
native powers of the mind, is reckoned under the term grace. 
There are two states of blessedness, corresponding to the lower 
and higher type of salvable character, the vita eterna and reg- 
num cwlorum. This is in keeping with the legal spirit and quan- 
titative estimate of excellence, that characterize Pelagianism.* 
Now, there is not one of these essential tenets of the Pela- 





* For the correctness of this statement of the tenets of the Pelagians, we only 
need refer to the ordinary Histories of Doctrine. We here call special attention 
to two particulars, viz, the Pelagian conception of grace, which excludes the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, and the “ atomical view” of character. 1. After Pelagius was ac- 
quitted at Diospolis, Augustine attached no blame to the bishops, but considered 
that they had been misled by ambiguities; and he expressly says that Pelagius 
really resolved grace into law and teaching. “Quid manifestius, nihil aliud eum 
dicere gratiam, qua Deus in nobis operatur velle quod bonum est, quam legem 
atque doctrinam.” De Grat. Christ, X. See, also, De Gest, Pel. X., De Her. 
88. Whether Augustine was altogether right in his interpretation of Pelagius, is 
for the present purpose immaterial. What was condemned as Pelagianism was 
the doctrine thus ascribed to him. 2. It is the well-known phiiosophy of Pela- 
gianism that an act of sin does not result in a sinful character, The act passes 
by and leaves the will in equilibrio. We are aware of what Pelagius says (Ad, 
Demetriad. 8) respecting the “longa consuetudo vitiorum” and ite corrupting 
influence. Niedner infers that he must have differed from Celestius and Julian 
on this point, and have been less a Pelagian than they. But “the custom” of 
sinning is a vague conception in Pelagius. “Pelagius and Julian,” says Julius 
Miiller (Lehre, v., d. Siinde, II., 50), “content themselves here with a notion 
which, had they gone deeper into its nature and scope, would have sufficed to 
disturb their confidence in their doctrine of freedom; but which, as it was taken 
up by them unwillingly and in an external and superficial way, was necessarily 
without any deep influence on their system.” “The single act,” adds Miiller, “is 
thought of as completely isolated, There is no insight into the law, according to 
which it must bring forth a moral state,” &c. Exactly what Pelagius believed, 
it may not be easy, on all points, to determine, The question is, what was the 
understanding of his doctrine —what was the Pelagianism which was condemned, 
That the Gospel only renders less dificult what was not only possible but prac- 
ticable to be accomplished by human agency without it, was unquestionably the 
teaching of the Pelagian leaders. 
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gians which Dr. Taylor does not deny. Vital points of their 
system, as, for example, their superficial notion of character 
and of what is morally excellent and acceptable to God, Dr. 
Taylor was most earnest in opposing. He spared no effort to 
inculcate a profounder view of the essence of character and to 
show that so-called virtuous acts or virtuous habits, when they 
do not emanate from love to God, are destitute of that quality 
of holiness which alone meets with His approbation. That 
true excellence consists in a congeries of virtues is a proposition 
which he continually combated. 

In fact, the great aim of Dr. Taylor was to answer 
Pelagian objections and to maintain the substantial, practical 
features of Calvinism against them. This he supposed himself 
able to do by showing that the power of contrary choice which 
they claimed as an inherent attribute of the will, and a con- 
dition of moral responsibility, involves no such conclusions as 
they drew from it. So far from this, Dr. Taylor insisted that 
one act of sin carries with it, uniformly and infallibly, an es 
tablished principle of sin, which nothing but the inward 
operation of the Spirit of God will ever overcome. The 
Pelagians, with their power to the contrary, had seized on a 
half-truth, and thus fallen into gross error. Men may hold 
that the power to the contrary involves the Pelagian notion of the 
mutableness of character; but Dr. Taylor does not admit this, 
and they have no moral right to charge upon him an inference 
of their own, which he spent half of his life in confuting. 

Pelagianism is a superficial philosophy, taking no earnest ac- 
count of the self-propagating power of sin; acceptable sometimes 
to acute, but never to deep-thinking minds ; making so little of 
the need of redemption as to threaten the foundations of the 
Gospel system. Such was not the spirit of the New Haven 
Theology. 

Having stated in general Dr. Hodge’s unfair representation 
of Dr. Taylor's theology, we specify some particulars. 

1. Dr. Hodge gives great prominence to Dr. Taylor's 
doctrine of Natural Ability, but scarcely mentions his doctrine 
of Moral Inability. An ordinary reader of his Article would 
hardly be aware that Dr. Taylor held this last doctrine. That 
it had any importance in his system, such readers would never 
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dream. In the July number of the “ Princeton Review,”* 
Dr. Hodge expressly ascribes to Dr. Taylor the doctrine that 
“absolute certainty is inconsistent with free agency,”—a 
proposition which Dr. Taylor constantly denied and incessant- 
ly opposed. 

In the Article under consideration, Dr. Hodge expatiates 
(pp. 62, 63, 64) on Dr. Taylor’s “ Pelagian doctrine” of 
plenary ability, involving the power of contrary choice, and 
then dwells on four corollaries from this doctrine, which he 
also attributes to Dr. Taylor. Under the second of these 
corollaries, he does admit that Dr. Taylor held to moral 
inability; but he alludes to this doctrine as if it were 
of slight consequence in weighing the orthodoxy of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s system. “It is true,” he says, “that Dr. Taylor admits 
that men are depraved by nature; that is, that such is 
their nature that they will certainly sin. But this was ad- 
mitted by Pelagius, except in a case here and there among 
millions.”t We do not know what authority there is for this 
last statement. But we do know that Pelagius did not hold 
the doctrine of moral inability as President Edwards, and Dr. 
Taylor with him, held it. Dr. Hodge speaks of Pelagius and 
Dr. Taylor as separated on this great point by “a shadowy 
difference.”{ He can prove the same thing just as well and 
no better of President Edwards. Dr. Hodge says,§ that Chris- 
tians, and especially Calvinists, have maintained that “God 
commands what man cannot perform ;” “that man by the fall 
lost all ability of will to anything spiritually good ;” and he 
contrasts these propositions with Dr. Taylor’s denial of them. 
But President Edwards denies these same propositions, in what 
he considers the proper sense of their terms, and holds that 
men are endowed “ with the utmest liberty that can be desired, 
or that can possibly exist or be conceived of.” It is President 
Edwards’s doctrine of moral inability that saves his essential 
Calvinism ; and on this subject Dr. Taylor agrees with him. 
They both held that the sinner’s unwillingness to repent is the 





* Pp. 517, 518. As the incorrect statements on these pages are repeated in the 
later Article, we have no occasion to say more respecting them. 
St P. 67. t P. 64. § P. 64. 
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sole obstacle in the way of his salvation, and is such an 
obstacle that nothing but regenerating grace will ever remove 
it, President Edwards rested man’s need of grace on this 
certainty alone, and so did Dr. Taylor. 

2. Dr. Taylor did not hold, as Dr. Hodge represents that he 
did, that God “ cannot prevent sin, or the present amount of 
sin, in a moral system.” He taught, as we have explained 
above, that it may be (for aught that can be shown to the con- 
trary) that God cannot prevent sin in the best moral system. 
He said in the Concio ad Clerum that it cannot be proved— 
that is, proved a priori, or demonstrated—that God can pre- 
vent sin in a moral system. This was the sense in which he 
used the term proved, as he himself explained. He held that 
it can be proved by probable reasoning that God can prevent 
sin in a moral system. Hence the unqualified proposition that 
“God cannot effectually control free agents, without destroy- 
ing their nature,” is incorrectly ascribed to the New Haven 
divines by Dr. Hodge.* 

3. Dr. Hodge reiterates the utterly erroneous statement that, 
according to Dr. Taylor, God “ brings all the influence that he 
can to secure the conversion of every man.”+ He represents 
him as holding that “a free agent can, and multitudes do, 
effectually resist the utmost efforts of the Spirit of God to se- 
cure their salvation ” (p 71); “that God does all he can to con- 
vert every man, and elects those whom he succeeds in inducing 
to repent ” (p 74); that “ He does all he can to convert every 
sinner, consistent with his moral agency (p. 76).” Dr. Taylor 
did not hold the doctrine that is here attributed to him. Dr. 
Taylor says, illustrating the feeling and action of God, by re- 
ference to a human father: “it by no means follows that he 
will, or that he ought to, do all that he can, and all that may 
be necessary, to secure the return of the prodigal.”{ Dr. 
Hodge himself, in another place, presents Dr. Taylor’s real 
view in a quotation from the Spectator, where it is said of God 
that He “ brings all those kinds, and all that degree of moral 
influence in favor of it [¢. e. the sinner’s compliance with the 
Gospel invitation], which a system of measures best arranged 





*P. 71. +P. 71. t Revealed Theology, p. 378. 
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for the success of grace in a world of rebellion allows.” Can 
Dr. Hodge fail to see the difference between this proposition 
and the one he imputes to Dr. Taylor? Among the various 
conjectural reasons which the latter gives why God sanctifies a 
part and not the whole, one is that those elected “may be 
more useful than others for promoting his designs.”* “The 
general interest, the public good, may forbid that He should 
do any more than he does for the lost sinner.”t Dr. Taylor 
states his doctrine in these words: “God does all that He can 
wisely to bring every sinner to repentance.”{ Would Dr. 
Hodge deny this? Would he say that God does noé do all that 
He can wisely to bring every man to repentance? 

Dr. Hodge (on p. 73) endeavors to fasten on the New Haven 
theology the doctrine of scientia media, as it was held by 
Jesuit theologians. “This distinction,” he says, ‘ was intro- 
duced with the conscious and avowed intention of getting rid 
of the Augustinian doctrine, held by the Janseniste, of predes- 
tination and sovereign election.” Molina, who first gave no- 
toriety to this distinction, died in 1600, when Jansenius was only 
fifteen years old; and his avowed motive in introducing it was 
to reconcile. the Augustinian and semi-Pelagian view. But 
this is unimportant; it is true that the Molinist theory was 
warmly debated by the Jansenists and their opponents, Dr. 
Hodge proceeds to define the scientia media, in its bearing on 
election: “God foresees who will, and who will not, submit to 
the plan of salvation. Those whom he foresees will submit, 
he elects to eternal life; those whom he foresees will not sub- 
mit, he predestinates to eternal death, The New Haven 
divines adopt the same distinction, and apply it to the same 
purpose.” Dr. Hodge then quotes a paragraph from Dr. Fitch, 
in the Christian Spectator, 1831, in which it is said, “it was 
to be believers, and not as believers, that he chose them under 
the guidance of his (sctentia media) foreknowledge.” 

Dr. Hodge has mistaken Dr. Fitch’s position. Dr. Fitch in- 
troduces the term scientia media in replying § to the objection 
of Dr. Fisk, that the Calvinistic doctrine makes God form his 





* Revealed Theology, p. 417. + Ibid., p. 418. 
{ Ibid., p. 378. See, also, infra, p. 328. § Christian Spectator, 1831, p. 609, 
VOL, XXVII. 22 
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decrees blindly—without knowledge—by an unintelligent act 
of will. Dr. Fitch replies that God consults his omniscience 
in forming his decrees. He knows what free agents, under 
given circumstances, will voluntarily do. But Dr. Fitch holds 
that in the case of the elect, it is God who by His grace pro- 
duces their repentance and faith, and that He purposed to do 
this. There is not only foresight on his part, but a distinct 
purpose to secure the result, and a providing of means to this 
end. And there is an inherent efficacy in the means to secure 
the end. He does not foresee the end independently of the 
means; yet both end and means are predetermined. 

This is a different theory from that of the Molinists and the 
Arminians. According to both, “sufficient grace” is given to 
all, and it is called “ efficacious ” or effectual, in the cases where 
it is complied with. That is, it is called efficacious, only e 
eventu. God decrees that all who He foresees will believe shall 
be saved; but their faith results from no special measures on 
his part. It is the object of a purpose, in no proper sense of 
the term. God dispenses his gifts of grace universally, and 
lets the result be what it will; although, of course, being om- 
niscient, he foresees what it will be. The Socinians even de- 
nied this foresight ; and some of the Arminians came near do- 
ing the same. Suarez and the other Jesuit theologians ex- 
plicitly taught that the difference between gratia sufficiens and 
gratia efficax is not in primo actu, or in God, but in secwndo 
actu, or the deportment of the will.* 








* Molina says: “Deus sine ulla intermissione ad ostium cordis nostri stat, 
paratus semper conatus nostros adjuvare, desideransque ingressum.” Of the will 
in relation to “sufficient grace,” his doctrine is:—“ Si consentiat et codperetur 
ut potest, efficiat illud efficax; si vero non consentiat, neque codperetur,—red- 
dat illud inefficax.” Gieseler, K. G. IIL, 2, 614 n. 

The Molivists held, moreover, that Cod saves or condemns men, according as 
He foresees that under any and all circumstances they will be holy, or under 
any and all circumstances resist His grace. 

“Gratia efficax vocatur ex eventu.” Conf. Rem., 17, 5. “Sufficiens vocatio, 
quando per codperationem liberi arbitrii sortitur suum effectum, vocatur efficax,” 
Limborch, 4, 12, 8. This whole distinction between “sufficient” grace and 
“ efficacious” grace, which belongs alike to the Arminians and the Congruists, 
has no more place in the New Haven system than in that of Calvinists 


generally. 
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The New Haven doctrine was essentially dissimilar from this. 
The New Haven divines did not teach that grace is given in 
equal measure to all individuals; nor did they teach that the 
number of the elect is made up of those who were foreseen to 
be most pliable under recovering influences, and vice versa. It 
is true that they only are saved who it was foreseen would re- 
pent and believe. But their repentance and faith are not only 
foreseen ; they result from a peculiar, sovereign distribution of 
the gifts of grace.* What Dr. Fitch teaches in the Article re- 
ferred to may be seen from such declarations as the following: 
— it is true that God’s foreknowledge of what would be the re- 
sults of his present works of grace, preceded in the order of nature 
the purpose to pursue those works, and presented the grounds 
of that purpose” (p. 622); but “ why do given sinners repent? 
Is there no ground of certainty, but what lies in their powers 
of agency?” Does God use no influences and means to in- 
duce sinners to come to him with voluntary submission, and 
accept of life? Are these influences bronght to bear alike on 
all nations and on all individuals?”+ Election always includes 
in it “the purpose of God which secures the repentance and 


faith of those particular persons who are saved and adopted.” 
That Dr. Fitch nses the phrase scientia media—a phrase 





* The scientia media, in some proper sense of the term, everybody who be- 
lieves that God has a plan of providential government, must admit. The prin- 
ciple is involved in 1 Sam. xxiii, 9-12, Matt, xi, 22, 28, Tyre and Sidon would 
have repented, had their situation in one respect been like that of Bethsaida and 
Chorazin. These passages, says Dr. Hodge, are not cases of scientia ntedia, they 
“simply teach that God, knowing all causes, free and necessary, knows how 
they would act under any proposed condition” (Outlines of Theology, p. 114.) 
What is thi§ but sezentia media? In fact, Fonseca, who devised the term scientia 
media, divides it into two parts, the second of which (scientia pure conditionata) 
is the knowledge of acts which would have come to pass under certain conditions 
never actually realized. And he refers to this very case of Tyre and Sidon. 
(Hamilton's Supplementary Notes on Reid, p. 982.) This form of knowledge some 
may think best to include in the knowledge of simple intelligence ; but this is an 
objection not to the thing, but to the name. Dr. Hodge himself resolves the 
foreordination of sin into scientia media. “God knowing certainly that the man 
in question would in the given circumstances so act, did place that very man in 
precisely those circumstances that he should so act.” Outlines, dc., p. 170. 
This agrees entirely with the remark respecting the occurrence 0: sin, with 
which Dr, Fitch first connects the term scientia media, Spectator, 1831, p. 609. 

t P. 681. t P. 619. 
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quite unexceptionable in reference to the foreordination of sin- 
fui voluntary actions—is of no consequence. The question is 
whether he regarded the faith of the believer as due to an effi- 
cacy residing in the means which God employs for his conver- 
sion. He says :— 

“Dr. Fisk overlooks the distinction made by Calvinists, between an election to 
holiness, and an electior to salvation. The latter all admit to be conditional—to 
have a ‘reference to character.’ God has elected none to be saved, except on 
the condition that they voluntarily embrace the gospel, and persevere unto the end, 
But the question is, How comes any man to comply with this condition—to have 
the character in question? Does not God secure that compliance; does He not 
elect the individuals, who shall thus voluntarily obey and persevere? Calvinists 
affirm that He does. The election unto holiness is the turning-point of their 

system. They never speak of an election unto salvation, except as founded upon 
it—as presuppposing God’s purpose to secure the condition of salvation, in the 
hearts of the elect.” 


Dr. Fitch does not, indeed, teach that grace is, properly 
speaking, irresistible; neither does Dr. Hodge. But both 
agree that it is wnresisted and effectual. 

Dr. Taylor illustrates his idea of election as follows:— 
“Suppose a father can wisely do more to secure the re 
pentance of one child than he can wisely do to secure the 
repentance of another; suppose that a higher influence in 
one case would be safe and even salutary in respect to the 
conduct of his other children, while in the other case it 
would in this respect prove fatal; suppose him for these rea- 
sons to use the higher influence with a design to secure the 
obedience of one child, and to use it with success ;—is not this 
election—is not this making one to differ from another—is not 
this having mercy on whom He will have mercy—and doing 
more for one than for another, and with good reason too!” 
Dr. Taylor declares that the probability of success to be held 
out to sinners, as an encouragement to present effort and ac- 
tion, “ must be lowered down to what the Apostle calls a per- 
adventure that God will give them repentance; and that delay 
and procrastination are ever lessening this probability.” * 

In short, the New Haven theologians taught that God does 
all the good He wisely can; He produces among his fallen 





* Reply to Dr. Tyler's Examination, p. 18. Revealed Theology, p. 434. See, 
also, infra, p. 323. 
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creatures the largest amomnt of holiness in the aggregate which 
the nature of things, or the essential requisites of the best sys- 
tem, admit of; they did not teach that the sole or the princi- 
pal of the considerations regulating the distribution of his re- 
covering influences among the individuals of the race, is the 
greater or less degree of obstinacy in sin which they are seve- 
rally foreseen or perceived to have. 

Among Calvinists no one is more emphatic in asserting 
that God has good and wise reasons for all his decrees, than 
Calvin himself. He is a sovereign; he takes counsel with no 
one, and reveals the reasons of his determinations and actions 
no further than He deems best. But there are the best rea- 
sons, and one day they will be made known. Dr. Taylor and 
his associates believed that the reasons why He does not choose 
to recover all from sin, may lie not in any limitation of his 
benevolence, or, properly speaking, of his power, but in limi- 
tations in the nature of things,—in the essential characteristics 
of the best system. Omnipotence lays certain restraints upon 


itself in governing a universe of free agents; just as God, to 


quote the pithy expression of Lyman Beecher, does not govern 
the stars by the ten commandments. 

The New Haven doctrine, then, did recognize an election 
and a sovereignty in election, which are not found in the Ar- 
minian system. There is no claim, of any sort, on the part of 
an individual who is elected ; but his salvation—his repentance 
not less than the blessings that follow it—is the certain conse- 
quence of the operation of a plan which has in view the highest 
attainable good; and in effecting his repentance, the deter- 
wining influence is with God, so that all the glory of the 
change is due to Him. 

At the same time, the New Haven doctrine differed from 
the old Calvinism in explicitly admitting that the universal re- 
covery of sinners by grace, may be inconsistent with that sys- 
tem in which free agency is to play so essential a part, and 
which God has freely chosen as being the best. 

On the whole it seems fair to deseribe the New Haven type 
of doctrine as moderate Calvinism.* 





* If the New Haven theology is so objectionable, what is to be thought of the 
theology of Baxter? He holds that sufficient grace is given to all “to enable them 
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4. Dr. Hodge gives a very erroneous view of Dr. Taylor's 
doctrine of Regeneration. Proposing to give the doctrine of 
“the New Haven divines,” the former says: “ Regeneration 
is defined to be not an act of God, but an act of the sinner 
himself.” What reader of this sentence would suppose that 
Dr. Taylor, when treating, in his published Lectures, of this 
very subject, uses the following language: “ Zhe Spirit of 
God is the author of the change in Regeneration. I cannot 
suppose it necessary to dwell on this fact in opposition to Pe- 
lagian error, or the proud self-sufficiency of the human heart. 
The fact of divine influence in the production of holiness in 
the heart of man, meets us, as it were, on almost every page of 
the sacred record;” and Dr. Taylor adds, quoting from the 
Synod of Dort: “This divine grace of regeneration does not 
act upon men like stocks and trees, nor take away the proper- 
ties of the will, or violently compel it while unwilling; but it 
spiritually vivifies, heals, corrects, and sweetly, and at the same 
time, powerfully inclines it :” and Dr. Taylor says still further, 
that “this influence of the Spirit is distinct from the natural, 
influence of the truth; and though not miraculous, is super- 
natural.” He says, indeed, that “the change in Regeneration 
is the sinner’s own act ;” because “the thing produced by the 
power of God is their own act—the act of putting on the new 
man.”* He cites with approbation the sentence of President 
Edwards respecting this change: “God produces all, and we 
act all. For that is what he produces, viz., our own acts.” 

Why not say that President Edwards believes that Regenera- 
tion “is not an act of God,” because he says that “ we act all ?” 

5. Dr. Hodge in seeking to identify Dr. Taylor’s doctrine on 
the office of Grace in the recovery of the sinner, with that of 





to seek salvation, and God will not forsake them until they forsake him ;” that “it 
is the wise design of the Redeemer not to give to men the same degrees of aid ; but 
to vary the degree, sometimes according to the preparation and receptivity of mea, 
and sometimes only according to His good pleasure ;” and that the divine work- 
ing is not such as “takes away the simultaneous power to the contrary (simul- 
tatem potenti ad contrarium.”) Meth. Theol. P. IIL; ¢. 25, Cath. Theol. B.II., 
p. 188. The author of the “Saint’s Everlasting Rest” would be excluded from 
the ministry of the Pan-Presbyterian Church, if Dr. Hodge were to prescribe the 
tests. 
* Revealed Theology, pp. 390, 391. + Outlines of Theology, pp. 290, 361. 
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Pelagius, has made a very misleading statement of the latter’s 
position. Having quoted from Dr. Taylor the remark that 
“the error of Pelagius is, not that he maintained man’s ability 
without grace, but that man does actually obey God without 
grace,” Dr. Hodge observes: “It is a mistake to say that Pe- 
lagius held that ‘ men do actually obey God without grace,’ so 
that this shadowy difference between him and Dr. Taylor on 
this point vanishes.” Does not Dr. Hodge know that Pelagius 
and Dr. Taylor use the term “ grace” in a very different sig- 
nification? That Dr. Taylor means here by “ grace” the in- 
ward, supernatural operation of the Holy Spirit? that in this 
sense Pelagius did hold that men sometimes “ actually obey 
God without grace?” Pelagius, as we have explained before, 
called the law of the Old Testament, providential dispensations, 
the precepts of Christ and various other things, by the name 
“ grace,” whilst he made little or nothing of the inward opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit.* 

Let us now sum up Dr. Hodge’s charges against Dr. Tay- 
lor’s system. His generic, charge is that plenary ability, or the 
power of contrary choice, is made to belong inseparably to the 
will ; but he keeps out of sight, as far as practical impression 
is concerned, Dr. Taylor’s associated doctrine of moral inability. 
In the formula, “certainty with power to the contrary,”— 
“ certainty” is uttered sotto voce. 

Of the heretical corollaries charged on the system, the first 
is “that all sin consists in the voluntary transgression of 
known law.” That all sin is voluntary is the common asser- 
tion of orthodox theology. It is the doctrine of Augustine.t 





* Dr. Hodge himself defines the Pelagian Conception of Grace, as excluding 
the internal operation of the Spirit. (Outlines of Theology, p. 885). Pelagians 
hold, he says, “ That the Holy Spirit produces no internal change in the heart 
of the subject, except as he is the author of the Scriptures, and as the Scriptures 
present moral truths and motives, which of their own nature exert a moral in- 
fluence upon the soul.” 

+ The doctrine of Augustine on the nature of sin is frequently misconceived. 
This is chiefly owing to the fact that he uses the term voluntas in so various 
meanings, and often does this in the same paragraph. His precise conception of 
the conewpiscentia with which the descendants of Adam are born, must be ascer- 
tained. 1. Coneupiscence, which is inordinate desire for the inferior good—in 
particular, fleshly desire—belongs to all men from birth, and gives rise toa con- 
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It is the doctrine of Dr. Hodge himself.* And Dr. Taylor 
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flict in the soul and to a disordered condition not belonging to man’s original 
nature. 2. In the case of the baptized and regenerated, concupiscence remains as 
a principle, but brings guilt only so far as its impulses are obeyed. ‘“ Quamdiu ergo 
manet lex concupiscentialiter in membris, manente ipsa reatus ejus solvitur; sed 
ei solvitur, qui sacramentum regenerationis accepit renovarique jam coepit.” 
(De Pec. Mer. et Remis, II. xxviii.) “Nam ipsa quidem concupiscentia jam non 
est peccatum in regeneratis, quando illi ad illicita opera non consentitur.” (De 
Nupt. et Conc., I. xiii. The same thing is said in a multitude of other passages, 
8. That native coneupiscentia is sin, is not only implied in the passages above, 
but is explicitly asserted in many places, It is at once sin and the panishment 
of sin. “Sed pertinet originale peccatum ad hoe genus tertium, ubi sie pecca- 
tum est, ut ipsum sit et poena peccati.” (Op. Imp. Cont. Jul. I. xlvii.) Dr. Emer- 
son, in a note to his translation of Wiggers on Augustinism and Pelagianism, sup. 
poses Augustine to teach that concupiscence is not “ really sin ;” but he inadvert- 
ently applies what Augustine says of the regenerate or baptized, to all. The 
very passage which Dr. Emerson quotes (p. 128) in proof of his position, speaks 
of the guilt of concupiscence as pardoned in baptism—“ cujus jam reatus lavacro 
regenerationis absumtus est.” (Conty Duas Epist. Pel. I. xiii.) 

4. But Augustine regarded concupiscence as voluntary. In the long passage of 
the Opus Imp. C. Jul. (I. xliv. eeq.) where he discusses the question whether native 
sin is in the will, and in the Retractationes (I. exv.) where he explains the previous 
statement which he had made in the treatise De libero Arditrio, on this subject, he 
goes no further than to say that sin is “ éx voluntate” and is not “sine voluntate,” 
—i. ¢, it is consequent on the sin of Adam. In these places, however, he has in 
mind voluntariness involving power to the contrary; as he elsewhere says :— 
“cum autem de libera voluntate recte faciendi loquimur, de illa scilivet in qua 
homo factus est, loquimur.” (De Lib, Arb. III. xviii.) But that native concupis- 
cence involves the consent of the will, he clearly teaches. ‘“ Nam quid est cu- 
piditas et letitia, nisi voluntas in eorum consensionem que volumus?” “Cum 
consentimus appetendo ea que volumus, cupiditas.” “ Voluntas est quippe in 
omnibus ; imo omnes nihil aliud quam voluntates sunt.” (De Civ, Dei, XIV. c. vii.) 
“ Si quisquam etiam dicit ipsam cupiditatem nihil aliud esse quam voluntatem, 
sed vitiosam peceatoque servientem, non resistendum est: nec de verbis, cum res 
constet, controversia facienda.” (Retract., I. c. xv.) “ Cupiditas porro improba 
voluntas est. Ergo improba voluntas malorum omuium causa est, (De Lib, Arbit 
IIL. xvii.) Native sin belongs to the will, but to a will enslaved. Voluntas is, 
also, frequently used by Augustine for the volitive function, by which executive 
acts of choice are put forth; and in this meaning he frequently speaks of sin a8 
involuntary, or existing against the will. Under this head, he is never tired of 
referring the Pelagians to Rom. vii. 18. 

Thus Voluntas is used by Augustine (1) for the free-will in Adam, which in- 
cluded the power to the contrary; (2) for the spontaneous sinful affections con- 
sequent on the first sin, in him and his posterity, or the will in servitude; and 
(3) for the volitionary faculty, or the faculty which puts forth imperative choices. 


* Outlines of Theology, pp. 223, 234, 257. 
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does not mean that sin is in volitions merely, or superficial, im- 
perative choices. “ He would agree with Dr. Shedd, in the 
following statements : 

“ Tt seems to us that by the will is meant a voluntary power that lies at the 
very centre of the soul, and whose movements consist, not so much in choosing 
or refusing, in reference to particular circumstances, as in determining the whole 
man with reference to some great and ultimate end of living. The characteristic 
of the will proper, as distinguished from the volitionary faculty, is determination 
of the whole being to an ultimate end, rather than selection of means for at- 
taining that end in a particular case.” “The will, as thus defined, we affirm to 
be the responsible and guilty author of the sinful nature. Indeed this sinful 
nature is nothing more nor less than the state of the will; nothing more nor less 
than its constant and total determination to self, as the ultimate end of living.”* 


In short, Dr. Taylor held that sin is a profound, immanent, 
permanent preference of the will, whereby a man lives to self, 
instead of living to God ; a preference at the root of all sub- 
ordinate action. Dr. Taylor held that this is an elective pre- 
ference ; the soul sets before it this end of living; and by this 
distinction, he removed a great source of ambiguity and con- 
fusion from theology. There are involuntary, strictly con- 
stitutional dispositions, inclinations ; but this is voluntary, flow- 
ing from an elective act, yet central, permanent, and controlling. 

But Dr, Taylor holds that sin is the transgression of known 
law. Dr. Hodge, in his definitions of moral agency, says the 
same thing, though inconsistently with other parts of his own 
teaching.t Dr. Taylor held that consciousness is a thing of 
degrees ; men commonly sin without reflection ; there are sins 
which may be called thoughtless, and there are those which 
may be called sins of ignorance. The “awakening” of a 





* Essays, pp. 240, 243. 

t He says that to be morally responsible, “a man must be a free, rational, 
moral agent.” “st. He must be in present possession of his reasom to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. 2d. We must have in exercise a moral sense to 
distinguish right from wrong.” Outlines of Theology p. 221. “Only a moral 
agent, or one endowed with intelligence, conscience, and free will can sin.” 
Ibid, p. 225. “ All sin has its root in the perverted dispositions, desires, and 
affections which constitute the depraved state of the will. P. 284. If Dr. Hodge 
Would distinguish will from desire—that which is purely spontaneous from that 
Which is elective—he would clear his system of one prolific source of confusion. 
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sinner is the deepening of consciousness or the passing of 
consciousness into reflection ; the coming of a man to himself, 

But let it be granted that while Dr. Hodge holds that 
during a certain undefined period of infantile existence, sin is 
committed, or there is sin when there is no knowledge, and no 
possibility of the knowledge, of law, while Dr. Taylor supposes 
that during this period there is either no sin, or there is some 
degree of consciousness of duty. Shall this difference cast Dr. 
Taylor beyond the pale of “all organized Churches?” Let it 
be noticed that Augustinians who hold to sin in infants prior 
to choice, believe that their guilt is washed away by the easy 
remedy of baptism ; and at the present day the universal sal- 
vation of those who die in infancy is generally held. 

And here it would be interesting to ascertain how Dr. 
Hodge reconciles his own opinion on this last topic with the 
creeds. We have been led to believe that he holds to the sal- 
vation of all persons dying in infancy. The Augustinian 
system holds to the perdition of unbaptized and non-elect in- 
fants. This is the doctrine of Augustine himself. So Jan- 
senins teaches. Moreover, the Westminster Confession de- 
clares: “ Elect infants dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ, through the Spirit.” This plainly implies 
that non-elect infants are not saved. It is nonsense to speak 
of elect infants as saved, if all infants are meant. Besides the 
added clause, in the same paragraph, about the salvation of 
“all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outward- 
ly called by the ministry of the word,” settles the meaning of 
the passage; for, of course, not a/J of the heathen are here de- 
clared to be among the saved. Moreover it is immediately de- 
clared that “others not elected” * cannot be saved.” The 
framers of the Confession held that de jure all infants are 
lost; that de facto there are two and only two ways in which 
they can be saved,—through the Abrahamic covenant which 
saves the baptized among them, and sovereign election which 
is not limited by the covenant. The Augustinians believed 
with Dr. Hodge, that new-born infants have in them that sin 
which is the parent of all sins; they believed with him that 
they are hell-deserving; and they believed that only the bap- 
tized and elected ones among. them will be saved. Does 
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Dr. Hodge agree to this last proposition? If not, does he ac- 
cept the Confession in its fair import ?* 

One ground of complaint against the New Haven theology 
is, that it leaves no room for infant regeneration. But it is 
entirely consistent with Dr. Taylor’s system to suppose that 
even those who die in infancy, need the sanctifying influence 
of the Spirit to prevent them from beginning their moral life 
sinfully, and thus that they owe their salvation to Christ.+ 

In regard to the second of the special errors of the New 
Haven theology,—the denial of hereditary sin, it is enough to 
answer that Augustinian theology holds to no hereditary sin 
which is not also voluntary. Whatever is peculiar to Dr. Tay- 
lor on this point results from his disbelief in our legal respon- 
sibility for Adam’s sin. Men will differ in their estimate 
of the importance of this opinion. But it must be remember- 
ed that Dr. Taylor believed that all men are totally depraved 
from the beginning of moral agency, and until they are re- 
generated by the Spirit of God; and that this depravity is 
connected, as a certain consequence, with the first sin of 
Adam. 

The other points in Dr. Hodge’s indictment refer to the 
power of God in relation to the control of free agents, and 
rest to a considerable extent, as we have shown, on a mis- 
apprehension of Dr. Taylor’s teaching. 

We may state now in a few words the relation of the New 
Haven divinity to Old Calvinism. 

The peculiarity of the New Haven system is in it’ view 
respecting the non-prevention of sin—of sin in its beginning 
and in its continuance in the non-elect. 

Supra-lapsarian Calvinism held that the fall is divinely 
ordained as a means to an end,—that end being the furnishing 
of sinfo] subjects, on whom God could illustrate both his com- 
passion and his punitive justice. The election of the one 
class and the reprobation of the other, is the decree first in 
order. This system in reality traces all sin to the efficient 





* We are not so ignorant as to suppose that the old Calvinists all believed in 
the de facto perdition of infants. Yet not only supra-lapsarians, but some infra- 
lapsarians, did maintain this dogma; and the language of the Westminster 
Confession, in its fair import, implies it. 

+ Christian Spectator, Vol. V., p. 664. 
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agency of the First Cause. “The sixteenth century,” says 
Julius Miller, “ might carryout such thoughts, and the most 
energetic Christian piety was compatible with them. To-day, 
with the clearer consciousness of the premises and consequences 
of that view, it could not be scientifically developed without 
leading to Pantheism.*” 

The Infra-lapsarian Calvinism made’ election have respect 
to the race already fallen. Sin is permitted for inscrutable 
reasons, and from the race of sinners the elect are chosen. 
The decree of election follows the decree permitting the in- 
troduction of sin. 

The Infra-lapsarian system left room for supposing other 
reasons for the permission of sin than that assigned by the 
Supra-lapsarians.+ 

The New Haven divines suggested as a possible explanation, 
that to the eye of infinite wisdom it may be better for this 
universe of free agents, to permit sin to exist when and where 
it does exist, than to exert the positive influence requisite to pre- 
vent it; that such a voluntary limitation, on the part of God, of 
His agency, alone comports with the characteristics of that 
moral system which He has chosen to establish, and which is 
the best. A like limitation for the same general reason takes 
place in reference to the non-elect. 

To the objection that this theory derogates from the divine 
power, it is replied that every theodicy is a scheme of opti- 
mism ; that the opposite theory of sin being the indispensable 
instrument of accomplishing the greatest good, palpably im- 
plies a limitation of the divine power. The dogma that God 
could prevent all sin without detriment to the system, clashes 
with his benevolence. 

These advantages were claimed for the theory suggested by 
the New Haven divines: (1.) that it silences the infidel objec- 
tion to the benevolence of God; (2.) renders the denunciation 
of sin as an unqualified evil, consistent with truth ; (3.) vindi- 
cates the perfect sincerity of the invitations and entreaties ad- 
dressed in the Gospel to sinners; (4.) directly connects the dis- 


— ) 





* Lehre v. d. Siinde, 1. 364. 
t So says Alexander Schweizer, Central-dogmen der Ref. Kirche. 
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pensation of the Spirit with the divine benevolence, acting 
with a view to accomplish the greatest good in the aggrégate. 

It had been objected to Calvinism that in representing the 
compassion of God as fastening on particular persons to the 
exclusion of others, whose case equally appeals to compassion, 
the very idea of compassion, as a benevolent feeling, is violated. 
That is to say, it is not from compassion that even the elect are 
saved. It was claimed for the New Haven doctrine that it 
took from election this arbitrary quality by identifying it with 
a benevolent plan, in the formation of which, while compas- 
sion is felt equally for all, there is no respect of persons, 
but only ah eye to the largest good which impartial love, un- 
der the guidance of wisdom, can attain. 

In a word, the Hew Haven theology carried the infra-lap- 
sarian scheme another step, by directly connecting the decrees 
of God respecting the fall and recovery of man, with His benevo- 
lence ; in such a way, however, as to exclude the idea that sin, 
either in itself considered or all things considered, is ever pre- 
ferred by Him to holiness in its stead. God gives mankind a 
probation under law ; foreseeing the fact of universal sin, He 
provides a salvation which is sufficient for all and is sincerely 
urged upon the acceptance of all; foreseeing the universal re- 
jection of the Saviour, He adds a peculiar supernatural influ- 
ence to convert the soul, but this influence is not dispensed in- 
discriminately, and without stint, but in accordance with a 
wise plan which will effect the actual conversion of only a 
part of a race, all of whom are alike guilty. 


On the subject of human agency in conversion, there have 
been, as all students of history know, two generic types of 
opinion,—two great streams of doctrine, taking their rise far 
back in the ancient church. According to one of these types 
uf opinion, there belongs to man a coéperative agency in rela- 
tion to the grace of the Spirit. According to the other, the 
Spirit is the sole Efficient, and the human will is merely the 
theatre of His operation. The Greek Church, from the earliest 
times, has cherished the first form of doctrine. Her great 
fathers, Origen, Athanasius, the two Gregories, Basil, Chrysos- 
tom, and her theologians generally, let them differ on other 
points as they may, are unanimous in ascribing to man some 
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remaining power to good. This, too, was the Latin theology 
down to Augustine. It was the earlier theology of Augustine 
himself, after his conversion. He at first rejected unconditional 
election and irresistible grace; and his earlier views unques- 
tionably correspond to the current type of thinking at and be- 
fore that time. While the Church was fighting Stoics, Gnos- 
tics, and Manichgeans, stress was laid upon the liberty of the 
will, Augustine, carrying out half-developed suggestions of 
Latin theologians before him, brought forward views respect- 
ing the power of sin over the will, which induced a revolution 
in anthropology, and have exerted the most extensive and last- 
ing influence. But betore Augustine died, the rise of the Semi- 
Pelagian party showed how many there were whom his 
opinions failed to satisfy. Henceforward, in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the two types of doctrine are found side by side. 
They are severally represented in the middle ages by the two 
great schools, the Thomists and the Scotists, coincident with the 
two great monastic orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
The Retormers followed Augustine ; but soon, on the Luther- 
an side, Melancthon set up the synergistic doctrine, and among 
the Lutherans, even where the Philippist view was in form dis- 
avowed, the prevailing doctrine has been that of conditional 
election. In the Reformed branch of the Protestant Church, 
Arminius was persuaded of the error of the doctrine which 
he was set to defend, and began a most influential movement, 
the essential feature of which is the denial of unconditional 
election and irresistible grace. The Church of England, at 
first in sympathy with Calvinism, became mostly Arminian. 
Within that Church, there sprang up the Wesleyan movement, 
the most zealous, aggressive, and successful religious movement 
on the Protestant side, since the age of the Reformation,— 
which had for one of its main characteristics an energetic, not to 
say passionate, protest against the doctrine of unconditional, per- 
sonal election. Glancing back to the Catholic Church, we 
find, in the sixteenth century, the Molinists in conflict with 
the Dominicans, and the Congregatio de auxiliis adjourning, 
after years of fruitless effort, without adjusting the dispute; 
the Council of Trent, unable to harmonize the two great par- 
ties, and taking refuge in ambiguities; the Jansenists, in the 
sixteenth century reviving the Augustinian,doctrine, only to 
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kindle anew the flames of an unending controversy. The mar- 
velous subtlety of the great Catholic theologians from Bellar- 
mine to Perrone, has been exercised in defining the tenets of 
the various contending schools, on the relation of free-will to 
grace. 

The advocates of each of the two types of doctrine have sup- 
posed themselves to be standing in defense of practical truth 
of the highest consequence. On the one hand, the full respon- 
sibility of man is kept prominently in view; on the other, his 
full dependence on God. On the one hand there is a purpose 
to take from the sinner every excuse for his rejection of Christ ; 
on the other there is a purpose to ascribe to God all the praise 
of his conversion. Man’s-need of redemption, and his capacity 
of redemption, are both to be saved. A moral government 
over free and accountable beings, the authors of their own ac- 
tions, and therefore proper subjects of punishment and reward, 
and a providential government, laying a foundation for im- 
plicit submission, resignation, and confidence under all events, 
and for unreserved gratitude for the restoration of the soul 
from sin, must both be recognized in a just and comprehensive 
system of theology. 

Now there have been individuals who, while seeing that the 
Oalvinistic doctrine not only has a place in Scripture, but also 
in Christian experience, have not felt that the objections which 
have been brought forward age after age by able and pious 
men, and by powerful sections of the Church, are the mere 
offspring of “carnal reason.” They have felt that a certain 
force belongs to these objections; that they embody real difti- 
culties. Under this conviction, they have endeavored to 
solve them, without parting with the essential principles and 
practical interests inseparable from the system against which 
those objections are directed. Such a man, among the Eng- 
lish Puritans, was Richard Baxter. Another of the same class 
was Dr. Taylor. Both were charged with deserting the cause 
which they wished to defend and to recommend to serious 
men who regarded it with aversion. 

It is a curious fact that men who are loud in their denuncia- 
tion of Dr. Taylor's system, profess themselves willing to toler- 
ate the extreme Hopkinsians, They are shocked at the asser- 
tion of a power of contrary choice, but they can put up with 
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the doctrine that God is the creator of sin! They can freely 
tolerate prupositions which are not only denounced by all the 
creeds of Christendom, but, if logically carried out, would 
banish all religion from the earth. But these, it is said, are 
errors “in the right direction.” In the right direction! That 
is, in the direction of Spinoza and Hegel—in the direction of 
an all-devouring Pantheism! Nobody at the present day denies 
Predestination. Buckle, Mill, e¢ td omne genus, outdo Calvin in 
asserting Predestination. But the truth which is denied in these 
days is the free and responsible nature of man and the moral 
government of God—a government of law, and of rewards and 
punishments, over free agents; the truth which Dr. Taylor was 
so concerned to rescue from all assaults. Theologians, before 
they cast their anathemas among their brethren, would do well 
to attend to the times in which they live, and to the peculiar 
dangers of the present generation. 


Notwithstanding Dr. Taylor’s alleged rejection of “sovereign 
election,” we have the impression that his preaching involved 
more of it than the style of preaching in vogue among the old- 
school Presbyterians. As far as we have had the opportunity 
personally to observe, and are able to ascertain from others, 
their preaching to sinners is very apt to be Arminian. They 
urge upon their hearers the obligation to repent, and they en- 
counter the objection that this is impossible by reminding them 
that there is “common grace,” of which they are all partakers. 
We have heard such preaching where the impression is le‘ 
upon the hearers, and is apparently entertained by the preacher 
himself, that they are endowed with a gracious ability. The 
exhortation borrows its force, the reply to the objector derives 
its point, from the understanding, on his part, that by common 
grace he is fully delivered from his natural inability, and prac- 
tically has his salvation in his own hand. Sometimes the in- 
ability of the sinner is urged upon him as a reason why he 
should “ come to Christ.” He can do nothing for himself, it is 
said, and therefore he must come to Christ. Yet if the preacher 
were questioned in private, he would not admit in form the 
doctrine which he has really taught. In fact, he has one doc- 
trine for theological uses, such as the examination of applicants 
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for the ministry and the composition of polemical Articles, and 
another doctrine for the pulpit. The union of a Calvinistic creed 
with Arminian preaching is a very frequent occurrence. 


The union of the two dissevered branches of the Presby- 
terian Church will be a good thing or an evil thing, according 
to its effect in promoting or weakening the intolerant spirit 
which forced the separation. If it bring with it a catholic tem- 
per, and if it do not tend to stifle theological inquiry, it will be 
a great good: But if it result in building up sectarian walls 
to greater height and strength and in reinforcing the party of 
intolerance, it will bring no advantage. The danger is that 
the fear of exciting discord, mingled with the fear of church 
censure, will lead to at least a tacit compliance with the wishes 
of the more exacting section. Division is better than stagna- 
tion, and is far less to be dreaded than the tyranny of an illib- 
eral dogmatism. In our age and country, evangelical Chris- 
tianity is called upon to cling to the fundamental contents of 
the Gospel, but it must also tolerate differences in non-essential 
points, and freely concede that measure of freedom of opinion, 
without which a healthy life and progress are impossible. A 
church which could not find room in its ministry for men like 
Moses Stuart, Lyman Beecher, and Albert Barnes, would be, 
however big in numbers, about the meanest and narrowest sect 
in America. A sect that would cast Zwingle, the first founder 
of the Reformed Church, out of" its ministry!* It is antici- 





* Zwingle, as is well known, denied that native vitiosity is preperly sin, though 
it be the uniform occasion of sin: ‘Non enim facinus contra legem, Morbus 
igitur est proprie et conditio,” etc, (Ratio Fidei, Niemeyer’s ed., pp. 20, 21.) It 
is true that the old Protestant creeds emphatically asserted the opposite doc- 
trine. The question here is not whether they were right or wrong in this. Nor 
is the question what the feelings of men were in regard to such a difference, in 
an age when, for differences no greater than those which divided Calvinists from 
Lutherans, men were ready to bite and devour one another. But the question 
is whether at the present day, which has the credit of being less swayed by the 
spirit of exclusion, a man who believes in total and universal depravity, and 
the truths of redemption is to be cast out for holding an opinion like that of 
Zwingle. At that time even, and in his case, it formed, as far as we know, no 
barrier to fellowship with him on the part of those, whether Lutheran or Re- 
formed, who held the contrary doctrine. 

Objection had been made to Zwingle’s expressions on the subject of Origina! 

VOL, XXVII. 23 
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pated that the proposed union would break down the dominion 
of the Princeton theology. If this is to be its result, there will 
be no cause for regret. We say this, not so much from the 
feeling that the famous triangle—immediate imputation, natu- 
ral inability, and limited atonement—deserves to be shattered; 
but because the wide dominion of any special type of evan- 
gelical theology, which has so little toleration for diversities of 
opinion, is a misfortune. But will this dominion, which is 
said to be weakened, especially among the younger men of the 
old-school clergy, be resigned without an energetic struggle! 
And when a crisis approaches, will not the leaders prefer to 
make another division rather than to see their system lose its 
ascendency, or to tolerate in peace furms of theology in impor- 
tant respects at variance with it? These questions time alone 
can solve. 

The great point to be determined, is the doctrinal basis on 
which the proposed union shall rest. Both parties profess to 
receive the Westminster Confession “as containing the system 
of doctrines taught in the Scriptures.” But how much shall be 
understood to be implied in these terms? It is agreed that all 
the propositions contained in the creed need not be believed. 
Dr. Hodge claims that the terms must be taken to involve an 
assent to each and every doctrine essential to the Calvinistic 
system. Now, granting that they are to be so understood, it 
is a notorious fact that many, if not most, of the leaders of the 
new-school church considered themselves Calvinists, although 
they adopted the cardinal principles of the new divinity. It 
is, moreover, a fact now, that not a few of the ministers in the 
new-school body, including men of ability and prominence, 
profess and teach the same obnoxious theology, and still de- 
nominate themselves Calvinists. Who will venture to charge 
them with dishonesty? How does Dr. Hodge expect to en- 
force on such men Ais idea of the essentials of Calvinism! 
Were not Doctors Cox, Beman, Beecher, Barnes, Skinner, 




































Sin; and this led him, in 1524, to write his De Peccato Originali Declaratio, in 
the form of a letter, to Rhegius, (Works, T. III.) But, with some inconsisten 
eies, his doctrine is here substantially what it had been before. The Conference 
at Marburg was in 1529; so that the Ratio Fidei, to which we refer above, which 


was presented at Augsburg in 1530, represents his mature opinions, He died 
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the next year. 
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Taylor, as honest as the average of ministers; and did not they 
all consider themselves Calvinists? Let us take an example, 
If we understand Dr. Hodge, he considers the doctrine that 
there is no sin prior to consciously wrong choice, to be an 
essential departure from the Calvinistic system. He does not 
insist on his own special view, though he claims that it is held 
by the “ Church Catholic;” but the doctrine above stated he 
pronounces inadmissible. Then what shall be said of Stuart’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and Barnes’s Com- 
mentary on the same book, which are received as sound and 
orthodox books by half of the ministers and sabbath-school 
teachers of the New School Church? If Dr. Hodge’s test is 
adopted, these authors are heretical on the doctrine of Sin. 
The ministers who adopt their teaching on this subject, 
break their vows. We have no belief that Dr. Hodge’s special 
interpretation of the terms of subscription can be made to pre- 
vail. What is to prevent men from interpreting them as they 
have done heretofore? How are the essentials of Calvinism to 
be defined so that all shall agree to the definition ?* 

Every man who can read the signs of the times must see that 
the Protestant world is growing tired of sectarian Christianity, 
and is yearning for a more catholic and fraternal connection 





* One of the few leading points of the New Divinity, which Dr. Hodge pro- 
nounces inconsistent with Calvinism, he thus states: “All sin consists in the 
deliberate violation of known law. Hence there can be no moral character be- 
fore moral action, and no moral action until there is such a development of rea- 
son and conscience, as is the necessary condition of moral agency. If this be so, 
there can be no hereditary, sinful corruption of nature; and original sin, in the 
wiversally accepted meaning of that term, is an impossibility.” Princeton Re- 
view, July 1867. The same thing is reiterated by Dr. Hodge in various places, 

Now, in 1833, Dr. Gardiner Spring published a Dissertation on the doctrine of 
Depravity, in which he maintained just these propositions respecting the nature of 
tin. “It is obvious,” said Dr. Spring, “that sin is predicable only of an intelli- 
gent being, and that in such a being it conaists in the transgression of law.” One 
end he has in view is to prove that infants knowingly and voluntarily transgress 
law from birth. . 

If it be a renunciation of Calvinism to give this definition of sin, when Dr. 
Taylor gives it, was it anything better when Dr. Spring gave it? Did Dr. 
Spring, in giving this definition, reject an essential part of “the system of doe- 
trine” set forth in the Wesminster Confession? If so, why was he not arraigned 
for heresy? Or was he privileged in this matter, because he held that actual sin 
begins at the moment of birth,—a proposition which Dr. Hodge himself probably 
considers absurd? 
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among the disciples of Christ. If the union of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church can be effected on a truly catholic 
basis, we shall hail it with warm satisfaction. It will be an 
event in consonance with the prevailing tendency of Christian 
minds. It will bea blow at that sect-system, which is the 
scandal of our Protestant Christianity. We shall regret the 
reunion, only in case it serves to give a little longer respite to 
that over-dogmatic, intolerant, seventeenth-century tone of 
Protestantism, which exaggerated minor differences, left an 
open way for the great Papal reaction, provoked the spirit of 
skepticism in all Protestant countries, and stands in perpetual 
contradiction to the precepts and spirit of the Testament. 

We have written the foregoing pages, not because we are 
able to accept all the solutions of the high problems of theology, 
which the New Haven divines incorporated in their system ; 
for we are not.* But we regard the persistent effort to stig- 
matize the New Haven system by affixing to it the epithet 
Pelagian, as utterly groundless and unjustifiable. And we 
hold in high honor the originators of this theological system. 
Doctors Taylor, Fitch, and Goodrich formed together a corps 
of theologians of whom it is not too much to say that any univer- 
eity in Christendom might well be proud. The rare and admi- 
rable ability which they displayed in the discussion of theologi- 
cal questions was mingled with an untiring zeal in promoting 
practical religion. In the pulpit or the conference room, as 
religious teachers or counselors, their labors were abundant, 
and were attended with unsurpassed success. They investi- 
gated theology, not so much to gratify an intellectual curiosity, 
as to arm themselves for the practical work of persuading men 
to turn to God. One of this group of eminent men still sur- 
vives; one in whom philosophical power, rhetorical felicity, 
and poetic feeling are equally mingled, and whose modest, un- 
ambitious character serves to set in stronger relief his almost 
unrivaled genius as a theologian and preacher. 





* Ata future time, we may ask the attention of our readers to a renewed ¢x 
amination of the doctrine of Original Sin, when we shall be able to present some 
views which it is less appropriate in this place to bring forward. 


Enrata.—Page 818, line 4, for “ omnipotent,” read benevolent ; and in line 5, 
for “ benevolent,” read omnipotent, 
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The National Debt. 


Article V.--THE NATIONAL DEBT, AND THE OBLI- 
GATION TO PAY IT. 


Tue question as to the character of the obligation which the 
United States assumed by the bonds issued during the late re- 
bellion, especially those bonds commonly called “ Five-Twen- 
ties,” has assumed grave importance. So long as the attacks 
upon their credit were confined to such cries as “ favored 
class,” “‘ the money they were bought with is good enough to pay 
with,” and similar flings, they did not merit reply ; but latterly 
the opposition has assumed more of the form of argument, and 
such men as Thomas Ewing, formerly at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department, and a lawyer of no small ability, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that these bonds could be rightfully paid 
in the irredeemable notes of the Government, and the chair- 
man of the Senate committee on finance lends the weight of 
his personal character and his official place to the same con- 
struction of the obligation assumed by the United States. 

We propose to examine the question carefully by a reference 
to the bonds themselves, and the legislation and other circum- 
stances which may serve to throw light upon it. 

By the reading of the bonds, it appears that the United 
States promises to pay tothe holder, twenty years from date, 
the amount specified in the bond, reserving however the right 
to pay the amount at any time after five years, with interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable in coin. There 
can be no doubt as to the obvious meaning of this promise to 
pay, for payment can strictly be made in nothing but coin. A 
man may receive in satisfaction of his debt a note promising 
to pay it at some future time, he may accept lands or goods in 
compromise, but payment ex vi termini implies the use of gold 
or silver or its equivalent. There is no difference of opinion 
on this point among writers on finance. No nation has at- 
tempted anything different from this without incurring re- 
proach and dishonor. Until quite recently this has been the 
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opinion and it has always been the practice in this country. 
All the bonds which the United States have issued before these, 
which have reached maturity, have been paid in coin. If these 
bonds had been issued twenty years ago, they would now have 
been paid in coin, for the United States is this year paying 
bonds in coin which were issued in 1848, promising to pay a 
certain number of dollars in twenty years from their date, in 
the same form of language as these bonds now in dispute. It 
cannot be denied that the plain and obvious meaning of the 
language of the bonds is, as we claim, that the bonds should be 
paid in coin. Does anything appear, upon a more careful ex- 
amination of the bonds, to change this meaning? It is argued 
that because the mode of payment of the interest is especially 
mentioned, and nothing is said of the mode of payment of 
the principal, the United States may require the holder of a 
bond to exchange it for anything they choose to give. 

It seems to ua, that the presumption would rather be that 
the option in the mode of payment is with the holder of the 
obligation, and not with the maker. The obligor, as a matter 
of course, inserts in‘his obligation all the favorable conditions 
of which he chooses to avail himself, and his absolute uncon- 
ditional promise stands for the benefit of the holder of the 
obligation. A bond is construed most strongly against the 
maker. There was moreover a good reason, as any one who 
can remember six years well knows, why this special mention 
was made of the mode of paying the interest. The nation was 
engaged in a struggle which called for the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars daily. The treasury of the nation was almost 
bankrupt, and the opinion was already prevalent that the war 
could only be successfully conducted by a resort to paper 
issues. The same act which authorized the issue of these 
bonds, authorized the issue of paper currency, of promises to 
pay which the treasury had no present ability to redeem. 
The United States believed that in twenty years, perhaps in 
five, they would have the ability to pay their debt in full ; but 
they assured the world that in the meantime, notwithstanding 
this issue of paper money, the interest should be paid in coin. 
The clause was inserted not to take away from the force of the 
obligation, but to give it strength, by the assurance that, even 
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in the time of insolvency, this debt, with its incident the semi- 
annual interest, should be paid. 

Another portion of the bond confirms our view of its obli- 
gation—that portion providing for the payment of the bonds 
at the end of twenty years, or at any time after five years, at 
the pleasure of the United States. Why was this right to pay 
at any time between five and twenty years reserved? If the 
intention was to pay the bonds, it is easy to understand that 
the United States might desire to choose the earliest time when 
they were able to pay, either from accumulated resources, or by 
borrowing so much money as they might need at a lower rate 
of interest; but if the design was to give in exchange for the 
bonds only other promises to pay, and these bearing no inter- 
est, with the confession that these substituted promises could 
not be fulfilled, the clause which gives the United States this 
option seems to have no meaning. Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand why the bonds were issued at all. The United 
States might at once have issued their irredeemable promises 
on demand without interest, and omitted the idle ceremony of 
issuing bonds. 

We have thus examined the bonds themselves, and are 
strengthened in the opinion that the United States can right- 
fully pay them only in the legal currency of the civilized world. 

The next point to which we turn our attention is the act of 
Congress by which the bonds were authorized, and under which 
they were issued. It bears date February 25, 1862, and is en- 
titled “An Act to authorize the issue of United States notes, 
and for the funding or redemption thereof, and for funding the 
floating debt of the United States.” The title of the act cor- 
rectly conveys the meaning of its text. It provides for the 
issue of $150,000,000 of demand notes, bearing no interest, 
which should be receivable for all dues to the United States, 
except duties on imports, and for all demands against the United 
States except interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid 
in coin. The act then authorizes the issue of the bonds now un- 
der discussion, to the extent of $500,000,000, and provides for 
the funding of the demand notes just mentioned into these 
bonds. The bill further provides that all duties on imported 
goods shall be paid in coin, and the coin so paid shall be set 
apart as a special fund and applied, 1st, To the payment of in- 
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terest on the bonds and notes of the United States. 2d, To 
the purchase or payment of one per cent. of the entire debt of 
the United States, in each fiscal year, after July Ist, 1862, ° 
which amount is to be set apart as asinking fund. 8d, Any 
surplus to be paid into the Treasury. 

We are told that by this act the United States instituted a 
new way of paying debts, and proclaimed to the world that all 
demands against them would hereafter be paid in the irre- 
deemable notes authorized by this act, and that this was a no- 
tice to all purchasers that these bonds, whose issue was now au- 
thorized, would at maturity be exchanged for the notes which 
this act made a legal tender. We do not propose to discuss 
the constitutionality or the expediency of this legal tender pro- 
vision. It is in itself a confession of insolvency, of inability 
to pay. Its justification rests not on legal grounds, but it it 
can be justified at all, on that vital necessity which is above 
law, the necessity of preserving the life of the nation, which 
could be preserved in no other way. The government had not 
the means needed for carrying on the war, which was now 
reaching colossal proportions, and demanding hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, This legislation was an attempt to meet the 
emergeney. It proposed a loan of $500,000,000, and provided 
a means of enabling the people to take the loan by authorizing 
the issue of the demand notes of the governinent to furnish a 
currency for that purpose. 

There was no necessity for coupling the two issues in one act, 
as there was no necessary connection between the two kinds of 
obligation. The legal tender notes might be circulated with- 
out the issue of any bonds; the bonds might be sold, if there 
was a circulating medium sufficient, without the issue of legal 
tender notes. Indeed, the fact is indisputable that several mil- 
lions of bonds were sold before any legal tender notes were 
issued. There was, however, a reason for embracing these two 
plans in one act of Congress. What was the reason? It was 
certainly not to provide means for the redemption of the bonds. 
The title of the act shows that the intention was that the notes 
should be redeemed or funded by the bonds. The language of 
the text expresses the same intention, declaring in express 
words that the legal tender notes would be exchanged for 
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bonds. Congress in its wisdom had decided that a resort, to 
paper issues was necessary, and provided for the eventual with- 
drawal of these issues from circulation, not by their payment, 
but by exchanging bonds for them, and in the same act di- 
rected the issue of the bonds to be offered in exchange. They 
evidently did not intend that paper should be hereafter the cir- 
culating medium of the country. They did not authorize its 
issue without providing for its retirement. The act itself shows, 
in its very form and language, that Congress regarded this 
issue of paper money as having only a transitory character, 
and as designed only for a temporary purpose. How absurd 
to claim now that the meaning of the law is just the reverse. 
That the transitory should become the permanent, the means 
the result; that the provision for the withdrawal of the paper 
money by the issue of bonds should be interpreted to allow 
the withdrawal of the bonds by the reissue of paper money. 
Again, the amount of legal tenders, which by the act is ex- 
pressly limited to $150,000,000, is utterly inadequate to pay 
$500,000,000. A small fund without the power of accuinula- 
tion cannot pay a fund more than three times as large. A 
sinking fund might be provided of a small amount, which 
with its accumulations would in the course of time pay the 
largest debt. But why provide a non-accumulating fund for 
the payment of a debt just created, and having twenty years 
to run before maturity? The reason was widely different. It 
was a scheme for selling the bonds, not for paying them, as the 
act expressly provides that these notes may be exchanged for 
bonds. The scheme of issuing paper money was not original 
with the Secretary of the Treasury—it was not first devised in 
this country ; the same thing had been done before by other 
treasury officers in other countries and in other ages. It was 
the old scheme of raising nominal values by inflating the vol- 
ume of the circulating medium, and of making the bonds ap- 
pear more valuable by the superabundance ana consequent in- 
ferior value of the medium by which they were purchasable. 
If Congress had stopped with this issue of paper money, all 
might have been well; but the exigencies of war were great, 
and paper money was 80 easily made, that the temptation could 
hot be resisted, and the amount authorized by this act was sub- 
sequently doubled, and even trebled. Hence all our woes. 
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Not only does it not appear to have been the intention of 
Congress to pay these bonds in paper money, but, on the con- 
trary, the mode of payment of the bonds was expressly provi- 
ded. Coin only could be received tor duties on imported 
goods, and this coin was specially set aside for the payment of 
the interest on these bonds, and to establish a sinking fund of 
one per cent. per annum of the entire debt. If we look then 
at the act of Congress under which the bonds were issued, is it 
not evident that their payment in coin was contemplated and 
provided for. It is true that the act declares that the notes, to 
be issued under it, should be legal tenders for all debts due 
from the United States, but it is clear that it was not intended 
to inelude these bonds under the general phrase “ debt,” for a 
special provision was made for the payment of the bonds in 
coin by a sinking fund. The legal tender issue was intended 
and expected to be temporary only, while the bond issue 
might not be paid for twenty years, when the country would 
have the ability to pay in coin. 

It is sometimes argued as if this act of Congress ignored the 
distinction between gold and government paper money. The 
reverse of this has been shown to be the case. The first part 
of the act provides for the issue of paper which might answer 
a temporary purpose, the latter part directs the issue of bonds 
the payment of which in gold was provided for. The distine- 
tion between gold and government paper is not confined to 
this act; it has been repeatedly recognized by Congress. That 
body indeed has never yet enacted the folly of declaring an 
irredeemable promise of the government equal to gold and 
silver. At different times Congress has passed laws at vari- 
ance with the idea that coin and legal tender notes are of equal 
value. They have by different enactments declared : 

1. “ United States notes shall be received the same as coin, 
at their par value.” They are not its equivalent. 

2. The Secretary of the Treasury may “ purchase coin at such 
rates'and upon such terms as he may judge most advantageous.” 
The value of legal tenders is variable. 

8. The Secretary may exchange the second issue of legal 
tenders for bonds on such terms as he may deem for the public 
interest. 
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4, The expressions “lawful money,” “ par value,” “face 
value” are repeated in other laws. The intrinsic value of coin 
is thus implied. 

5. On the 17th June, 1864, it was declared unlawful to make 
any loan of money not in coin to be repaid in coin; or to 
make any loan in coin to be repaid by currency other than 
coin. 

We may add to the considerations already presented, the 
repeated declarations of the Secretaries of the Treasury, the 
statements in Congress of the leading members of the Finance 
Committees, the positive assurances of the government agents 
through whom the bonds were negotiated, and the entire ab- 
sence of any claim at the time these bonds were negotiated 
that they could be paid in anything else than coin. All these 
form part of the ves geste and enter into the consideration of 
the proper construction of the obligation of the United States. 

In fourteen years the first issue of these bonds must be paid. 
Does any one suppose that without gross mismanagement the 
present paper issues of the Government will continue to take 
the place of gold and silver for so long a time? Why then is 
this question of the medium of payment fourteen years hence 
raised at the present time? It can be for no honest purpose; 
it is the charlatanry of demagogues, the trick of politicians,— 
let it be frowned upon and rebuked with the indignation of 
all reflecting and candid men. 

Has the United States the ability to pay this debt ? 

That the interest can be paid has been shown by the ex- 
perience of several years. Notwithstanding the imperfections 
and unequal working of the revenue laws, more than sufficient 
has been received by the United States to meet the accruing 
interest, and it is clearly shown by Commissioner Wells, in his 
able report on the subject, that these laws may be so amended 
as to relieve industry, and still yield sufficient revenue for all 
purposes. Itis manifest by his showing that, without oppress- 
ing the business of the country, a sinking fund also can be es- 
tablished, which will slowly but surely liquidate the debt. We 
will not reproduce his statements and arguments. But con- 
sidering the present ability of the country to pay the interest 
established, we shall adduce a few facts which show the great 
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increase in material wealth in the Northern States, tending to 
prove that the ability to pay this debt is rapidly increasing, 
and must be sufficient. 

No census of the wealth of the nation has been taken since 
1860, so that we cannot compare the statistics of production 
of that year with later years. Such miscellanevus statistics as 
have been hastily gathered from the large mass which might 
be collected, only are given. We are not able always to com- 
pare the same years, but the evidence is sufficiently strong. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GRAIN, 


In 1860 there were forwarded from Chicago, 31,108,759 bushels of grain. 
“ 1868 sa ™ _ 54,741,639 
* 1860 ? - Milwaukee, 16,710,580 
“ 1863 ” “ss 16,992,335 
“ 1860 Green Bay, 350,032 
“ 1863 “ 1,288,790 
* 1860 Toledo, 14,350,861 
* 1863 “21,567,963 
“ 1860 Buffalo, 37,089,461 
* 1863 ™ 64,735,510 


The same general fact is true of Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and other centres of the grain trade. The increase in 
the production of beef, pork, petroleum, coal, and ore, is even 
in greater ratio than that of grain. The product of the Lake 
Superior mines has increased more than tenfold since 1860. 

The number of tons of freight transported on the leading 
railways of the country affords an indication of the increased 
production of the country. We annex some statistics of this 
class. 


In 1860 on the Erie Railway were transported 1,139,654 tons freight. 


* 1865 - ad al ’ 2,234,349 
“ 1860 on the New York Canals, 4,650,214 
"_. = « « 5,775,220 
** 1860 on the New York Central R. R., 1,028,188 
“1865 “ “ “ 1,276,299 
“ 1860 on the Hudson R. R. Railroad, 870,098 
ie: * S S 491,850 
“ 1860 on the N. Y. & N. Haven R.R, 78,691 
“1865 “ “ “ 107,818 
“ 1860 on the Penn. Central R. Road, 1,846,525 
“1865 “ ° - 2,798,810 
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In 1860 on the Vatem Geen) R. R. were foangastet 505,547 tons freight. 
“1865 968,754 . 
“ 1861-2 on the Mich. Southern RR, “ 452,708 
“ 1865-6 “ « “ a 569,340 
“1860 on the Central R. R. of New Jer- 

sey, (Coal eutinen # 206,733 
“1865 “ . “ 892,650 
“ 1860 on the Illinois Central R. Road, “ 590,843 
“1865 “ . “ . 1,054,946 
* 1862 on the Michigan Central R. R. 4 1,559,061 
“1866 “ “ “ . 2,208,592 

The value of domestic productions exported from the port 
of New York in 1862, was $149,179,591; in 1867, it was 
$178,210,409. These values represent the surplus products 
which were sold to foreign countries. The aggregate of the do- 
mestic exports from all the Northern ports is larger than the 
domestic exports of the whole country, including cotton, before 
the rebeilion. It is not unreasonable to believe, that with the 
Southern States restored to a condition of prosperity, and 
yielding their fair proportion to the wealth of the nation, our 
ability to pay will be so much increased, that the debt may be 
liquidated without oppressive taxation. 

Another question remains to be briefly considered. In what 
way can specie payments be restored? The United States is 
in the situation of a man who has engaged in an enterprise 
which, he believes, will in the end be profitable, but which 
requires a long time for this result. The payment of his debt 
is pressing upon him now, and he has not the present ability 
to pay. A large portion of his property is unproductive or 
yields only a partial return, and is not saleable. He has only 
one course to pursue, namely, to obtain the consent of his 
creditors to postpone the payment of his indebtedness to such 
a time as he may expect to earn money to pay it; and then by 
the practice of rigid economy, and by strenuous efforts to ren- 
der his property productive, he will in time succeed in acquir- 
ing the means of extinguishing his indebtedness. The United 
States engaged in the great enterprise of subduing the re- 
bellion, an enterprise of great prospective profit, but the profit 
can be fully secured only in future years, through the increased 
peace and happiness and prosperity of the whole country. 
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The first step to be taken is to relieve the pressure of the in- 
debtedness which is presently payable, but which there are not 
sufficient present means to pay. This indebtedness consists .of 
the “seven-thirty”’ notes, the compound interest notes, the 
three per cent. certificates, the demand notes, amounting in the 
aggregate to about $700,000,000, now due or presently to be- 
come due. This amount cannot be at once paid. This debt 
did not originate in any transaction by which the United 
States received any immediate available means with which to 
make payment. It represents rather what it has lost than 
what it has gained, as in the case of a merchant who has given 
his notes for goods which have been destroyed by fire. It 
must then be funded in bonds having a period of years before 
payment can be demanded. Then by economy in all depart- 
ments of the government, and by a judicious development of 
the resources of the country, the nation may in a few years be 
in a position to pay all its indebtedness. To exchange an in- 
debtedness which is not yet payable, into that which requires 
immediate payment, without the means to pay it, is suicidal. 
The circulating medium of the country is already too large, 
and the issue of $2,000,000,000 more of government notes 
to enter into the currency of the nation would be disastrous 
in the extreme. If the government cannot pay $700,000,000 
how can it pay $2,700,000,000 ? 

While we insist that relief must be obtained by funding the 
pressing indebtedness of the government, we are not unmind- 
ful of the fact, that a large part of this debt enters into the 
circulating medium of the country, which ought not to be 
unreasonably disturbed. The considerations which have been 
adduced in a previous part of this Article, to show the in- 
creased traffic of the country, seem also to indivate that a 
larger amount of circulating medium is now needed than was 
required by the traflic of the year 1860, It cannot be possible, 
however, that the business of the country requires three times 
as much as it did then. Grant that high prices require larger 
capital and larger profits on the investment, of capital, and 
that the business of the country has increased fifty or even one 
hundred per cent., the amount of paper now in use is much 
too large. As an evidence of this look at the price of unskilled 
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labor, perhaps as good a standard as any of the condition of 
an irredeemable circulating medium, because as it represents 
the actual cost of living to a common laboring man, it is the 
resultant of the price of the necessaries of life. Look at the 
enormous combinations for speculation in everything thet can - 
be bought and sold, the ease with which money is borrowed 
to monopolize the markets even in the necessaries of life, and 
no doubt can remain that there is vastly more paper money 
in the United States, than is needed in a healthful state of 
things. 

Let the floating debt be funded and let the government 
begin to prepare for the payment of what it owes, by strict 
economy and by so adjusting the imports and taxes as to re- 
lieve those branches of industry which are now overburdened 
with taxation, and increase the productiveness of the country 
by encouraging the various branches of industry. In this way 
only can the amount of the debt be earned, and it must be 
earned, if it is to be paid. That this young and vigorous 
nation can and will, in a comparatively few years, with its 
rapidly increasing population and productive ability, pay the 


indebtedness which seems so large, cannot be doubted by any 
one who examines the facts. 
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Arricte VI—IMPEACHMENT AND MILITARY GOY- 
ERNMENT. 


Tue City of Washington presents at this time the extraordinary 
spectacle of two trials, both of them of the greatest importance 
to the citizens of the United States. In one, the grand inquest 
of the nation, the House of Representatives, in behalf of the 
people, has brought the President of the United States, who 
during the term of his office has greater power and influence 
than the Queen of England, before the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the Senate of the United States, constitut- 
ing the most august tribunal authorized by the Constitution, 
on the charge that he has been guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. In the other, counsel of the highest reputation 
and ability are arguing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the question, whether the act of Congress, es- 
tablishing a military government in the States which engaged 
in the rebellion, is constitutional or not. So the President and 
Congress are both on trial. The result will be looked for with 
eager eyes, by the people both of this and of foreign nations. 
One great benefit may be safely anticipated. It will be proved 
beyond question that a republican is the most permanent form 
of government. It contains within itself the elements of change, 
with self-preservation ; while, in despotic monarchies, the 
superincumbent weight of a vast combination of privileged 
orders, compacted into a solid mass by the growth of-time and 
the force of prejudice, will almost surely compress in the great 
mass below the smothered fires of a conscious sense of wrong 
and injustice, till they will finally burst the bonds of society 
with volcanic force, and seatter the whole in broken fragments. 
In such a republic as ours there is a safety valve, which will 
allow the vital parts of the body politic to act and react with 
fearful energy, and yet, the extremities will scarcely feel a 
pulsation. 

The chief interest, at present, centers upon the impeachment 
trial. The high standing of the accused, the known ability and 
persevering energy of the accusers, the high dignity and 
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character of the court, and the sweeping change in every de- 
partment of the government which will be sure to follow a 
conviction of the accused, naturally absorb the attention not 
only of politicians at Washington, but of the freemen of the 
whole country. 

It is difficult to conceive how the President can hope for an 
acquittal, even on the supposition that the minds of the Sena- 
tors are, as it is to be hoped they will be, free from party 
prejudice, and from the influence of previous action wpon the 
questions involved. 

Most of the acts with which he is charged will doubtless be 
admitted by his counsel. The rest they must know can be 
established by overwhelming proof. The questions really to 
be decided therefore are solely questions of constitutional law. 

The President has purposely refused'to execute or be govern- 
ed by the provisions of a law of Congress, which in terms 
explicitly enacts that such acts shall be high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. The flimsy pretext, that there is a distinction 
between an appointment by the President himself, and the 
recognition of an appointment made by his predecessor, is un- 
worthy of a refutation. If it should he objected that Congress 
cannot, by mere enactment, make an act a high crime and 
misdemeanor which is not in its nature a crime, this is undoubted- 
ly true, otherwise it would be in the power of Congress, by 
declaring innocent acts crimes, to deprive the President of 
all his powers. On the other hand, it is equally true, that 
Congress can provide for the punishment of acts against the 
General Government which are intrinsically wrong, although 
previously not punishable. 

On this impeachment no difficulty can arise from this source. 
Maladministration of an officer has always been regarded as 
an impeachable offense, whether indictable as a crime or not. 
It is, of all acts, the one which especially requires for its 
remedy impeachment. A President may be guilty of many 
indictable offenses, such as affrays and other breaches of the 
peace, without destroying public confidence in him as an 
executive officer. On the other hand, imbecility, inaction,, or 
gross party spirit, though not indictable, would in him be 
highly detrimental, if not fatal to the welfare of the nation. 

VOL, XXVII. 24 
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According to the views of those who hold that it is necessary 
to impeachment, that the accused should be guilty of an in- 
dictable offense, the head of the nation may be a blockhead, 
a dotard, a debauchee, a knave, or even a traitor in feeling, 
and the people have no remedy, until his four years have 
expired. We have been accustomed to regard the authors of 
the constitution with reverence, but according to this doc- 
trine, they were the veriest imbeciles, unable to comprehend 
one of the necessary requisites of a good constitution. Such 
a dvctrine has no support from precedents or authority. 
Blackstone, speaking of the High Court of Parliament, says, 
“It may happen that a subject intrusted with the administra- 
tion of public affairs may infringe the rights of the people, and 
be guilty of such crimes as the ordinary magistrate either 
does not or cannot punish,”* clearly implying that an officer 
may be impeached for an act which is not indictable. Again, 
when treating of misprisions, he says: “11. Misprisions, which 
are merely positive, are generally denominated contempts or 
high misdemeanors, of which the first and principal is the 
maladministration of such high officers as are in public trust 
and employment. This is usually punished by the method of 
parliamentary impeachment, wherein such penalties, short of 
death, are inflicted as to the wisdom of the House of Peers 
shall deem proper ; consisting usually ot banishment, imprison- 
ment, fines, or perpetual disability.” + This is a direct autho- 
rity that, at common law, maladministration of an office may 
be a high misdemeanor, although the punishment need only be 
perpetual disability. Impeachments have made charges of 
this kind for centuries, showing what has been the general 
sentiment on the subject. How it was possible for Judge Wil- 
son of Iowa, in the face of these authorities, and of the con- 
curring views of Kent, Story, Rawle, Curtis, and other authors, 
to adhere with such tenacity to such a narrow, illiberal, techni- 
cal, and impracticable doctrine as he advocates, is one of the 
mysterious incongruities which are sometimes seen in men 


otherwise able. 
It has been suggested that the President can shield himself 





* 4 Bl. Comm., 260. + 4 Bl. Comm., 121, 
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on the ground that his views, though erroneous, were honest. 
This fact, if true, will not protect him. The law will not ~ 
tolerate the absurdity, that an illegal act may be done from 
a lawful motive. Men are bound not only to know but to 
understand the Constitution. A father cannot kill his child 
and then defend himself on the ground that it was an act of 
mercy, and done therefore in kindness; neither can he plead 
successfully that he supposed the old Roman law, giving to a 
father the power of life and death over his children, is the law 
of our land. 

The inquiry is sometimes made, Has not the President the 
right to judge for himself as to the constitutionality of a law ? 
Certainly he has, and so has every one else. But every man 
must do it on his own responsibility, and take the consequences 
of a mistake. 

The President will find on the trial that it is of no consequence 
what he thinks of the constitutionality of the law on which he 
is tried. What he has nowa particular interest in is what the 
opinion of the Court of Impeachment will be; and if they 
decide that the law is constitutional, it will make no difference 
what his opinion is, or whether it is right or wrong. 

It has been urged again that the decision of the Supreme 
Court ought to be taken. The Supreme Court cannot possibly 
be applied to, to decide what is a high crime or misdemeanor 
onan impeachment. Besides, the Court of Impeachment is 
the Supreme Court on this question, and if either should fol- 
low the decision of the other, the Supreme Court ought to be 
governed by the decision of the Court of Impeachment. 

There can be no doubt that the deposition of the President, 
at the present juncture, whether constitutional or not, ought to 
be hailed with joy. The country has for two years experienced 
the bitter fruits of having the President and Congress antago- 
nistic to each uther. Harmony between these two depart- 
ments of the government would undoubtedly restore confi- 
dence, peace, and prosperity. 

The question which is now pending before the Supreme 
Courtyin the McArdle case, occupies less of the public atten- 
tion, but the decision may involve much more momentous 
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consequences than that in the impeachment case. The latter 
would probably hold the reconstruction of the rebel States in 
the same uncertain and disastrous condition in which it has been 
for the last year. The former may strike a death-blow to every- 
thing that has been done to restore those States, and render 
the officers and their agents, who have attempted to carry into 
effect the laws of Congress, liable to be sued for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The question involved is, whether the military governments 
established by the law of Congress in the rebel States are con- 
stitutional or not. The claims against their constitutionality are 
probably presented in as distinct and forcible a manner in the 
argument lately addressed to the Supreme Court by Hon. D. 
D. Field, of New York, in the McArdle case, as by any one 
else.* 

In examining this argument, we are struck with surprise 
that an advocate will hazard his reputation, even in behalf of 
a client, by so many palpably untenable propositions. We shall 
notice, first, although not in the order in which he advanced 
his propositions, the claim that the question ought to be re- 
garded as settled in the Milligan case. It would be sufficient 
to reply, that the question involved in this case was not neces- 
sarily at issue in that case, and that it would have been pru- 
dent if the majority of the Court had taken warning from the 
just indignation of the public, occasioned in the Dred Scott 
case, by the folly of the Court in going out of their way to ex- 
press an opinion on an exciting political question. But it is 
too late to claim that even the Supreme Court is infallible, es- 
pecially where the judges are nearly equally divided in opinion. 
It is wholesome sometimes to exhibit to parents their offspring 
as naked as when born, to see whether they belong to the hu- 
man race or are mere monsters. 

In the Milligan case, the Judge who gives the opinion of the 
Court assumes and asserts that Indiana was at the time in 4 
state of peace, and that it enjoyed all the privileges of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Now we believe that it was a noto 
rious fact that this assertion was false; that the lives and prop- 





* Reported in N. Y. Herald, March 14. 
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erty of loyal citizens were not protected by the administration 
of the laws ; and that disloyal citizens, however guilty, escaped 
with impunity. If these facts were not offered in evidence in 
the case, the majority of the Court may be excused from act- 
ing on a false basis; but if they were in evidence, or if the 
Court decided that they could not be given in evidence, the 
decision will go down to posterity with a blacker seal of con- 
demnation upon it, than even that in the Dred Scott case. It 
is precisely at this point, that the two parties separate on all 
the great questions of the day. The majority in Congress 
have boldly taken the ground that they will not be controlled 
by shams; by forms of government without the reality: and 
that they have a right and are bound to look through and be- 
neath external appearances to the true condition of things. 
The President and his abettors have taken the ground that . 
such enquiries cannot be made; that if in a State there are 
courts, and sheriffs, and jurors, who go through the veremony 
of doing business, it is enough, although the judges, and sher- 
iffs, and jurors, are only a gang of conspirators, bound to hang 
all honest loyal citizens, and screen from justice all villains 
and rebels. Now one thing is evident, that if such a state of 
things exists, there must be and will be either military law or 
Lynch law. Brave men never will quietly submit to be hung 
by raffians, although under the forms of law. If there is any 
state of society in which military law is both demanded and 
justified, it is such a condition, and no musty authorities or 
jesuitical reasoning will ever satisfy the plain common sense of 
the masses, or the enlightened reason of sound-minded jurists 
to the contrary. 

It is equally clear, that if in a portion of the territory of any 
nation there are no civil institutions, military law is justifiable. 
Mr. Field says, “ that Congress cannot pass a law making the 
people of Alaska subject to military government.” How can 
he hazard such an assertion when he must know that the 
government which has first existed in all our territories has 
been a military government. Suppose a military post should 
be established in a territory hundreds of miles beyond the line 
of any State or territorial government, and twenty or thirty 
desperadoes, who are, notwithstanding, citizens of the United 
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States, should locate themselves in the vicinity of the fort, and 
should carry on a wholesale business of stealing the provisions 
of the garrison, and occasionally murdering the soldiers, we 
would ask Mr. Field, whether the military officers would not 
and could not hang the murderers and lock up the thieves in 
the guard house? And if he thinks not, we would ask him, 
what would or could be done? 

Mr. Field does not adopt the execrable doctrine of Mr. 
Buchanan and his Attorney General Black, that the General 
Government cannot constitutionally suppress a_ rebellion. 
They took the ground that although a natural person has, by 
implication, the right of self-preservation, yet that an artificial 
person, like the General Government, has no euch right. That 
although the nation manufactured the constitution, to shield 
itself like a cloak from the storm, yet that if it clasped the neck 
so tight as to threaten strangulation, it could not be helped. 
It could not be thrown off or loosened, even to preserve iife, 
for which purpose alone it was made. Mr. Field, following the 
lead of Senators Doolittle and Dixon, admits that the re 
bellion could be quelled, but claims it cannot be crushed out. 
A man who has a tumorin a limb can open it, but he cannot 
extirpate it, although life would be the sure result of its ex- 
cision, and death of the neglect to do it. 

A favorite idea of Mr. Field’s appears to be, that if there 
is any sort of government in a State, no matter how it origi- 
nated, the General Government must treat it as the legal, valid 
government of the State. Whereas, the true view is that if 
the government in a State, whether legally established or not, 
is so disloyal in its principles and so destructive to the lives 
and property of the loyal inhabitants of the State, that the 
safety of the Union is greatly imperiled by it, the General 
Government not only may, but ought to treat it as a nullity, 
and establish a temporary military government, until the people 
of the State themselves organize a safe government, which 
shall be approved by Congress. Any other doctrine would 
leave the Union in constant peril. This rule commends itself 
to the sound judgment of all whose minds are not under the 
influence of long-seated prejudice, or party spirit. But it is 
not necessary to go as far as this. For even President John- 
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son admits that there were no State governments in the 
rebel states, which he could recognize till he originated new 
ones. 

Mr. Dixon, in his iate speech, has industriously and anxious- 
ly produced a number of extracts from the writings and 
speeches of Mr. Lincoln, to show that his policy was the same 
as President Johnson’s policy. Whereas these and all other 
sayings of Mr. Lincoln, fairly construed, prove only, that so far 
as he had a policy, it was merely this: to enable the people of 
the rebel States to initiate and present to the Congress of the 
United States a form of government for that body to decide 
upon, and not as President Johnson claims for the President 
to sanction. It was also his policy to aid, as far as he could, 
by his influence, the approbation, by Congress, of such forms of 
government so presented, as he himself approved. Nobody 
could reasonably object to such a policy, if policy it can be 
called. 

It is passing strange that Mr. Dixon did not see that every 
sentence which he quoted from Senator Wade, is in direct 
antagonism to his own doctrine. The utmost that he can claim, 
is, that Senator Wade did not agree with Mr. Lincoln as to 
some of the forms of state government which satisfied Mr. 
Lincoln. But Mr. Wade takes the ground from beginning to 
end, that Congress alone can make the new State governments 
of the rebel States constitutional. 

Mr. Field brings forward the generally acknowledged fact, 
that the rebel States are, and always have been, in the Union, 
and seems to think that it is conclusive against the right of 
Congress to establish a military government. This stale 
claim has been urged hundreds of times by men who have 
not, like Mr. Field, the discernment to see that it is a complete 
non sequitur. A citizen of Connecticut is convicted of forgery. 
He is just as much a citizen of Connecticut as before. He has 
not taken himself out from under the government of the State. 
Yet he has disfranchised himself. The State, however, has 
lost no rights by his crime, but the convict has lost one of 
his most important privileges. So the citizens of a State can 
gain nothing by secession. But they may forfeit all their 
rights as citizens of the United States. 
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Mr. Field argues again with an air of triumph, as though 
he thought the claim was unanswerable, that all the depart- 
ments of the government have recognized the fact that the war 
is ended. A man’s house takes fire, the fire department come 
and throw water upon it, and he, supposing that the fire is ex- 
tinguished, informs his friends that the danger is over, and dis- 
misses the fire department. Soon after the fire breaks out anew. 
No matter} says Mr. Field, the owner must not raise another 
alarm of fire. He has proclaimed that it was put out. He is 
estopped from claiming that it is on fire. All he can do now 
is to wait and let it burn up. President Lincoln supposed that 
the war was at an end; that the rebels had submitted, and he 
treated the matter accordingly. But afterwards proof was ac- 
cumulated on proof, so that all but the willfully blind could 
see it, that the South continued just as full of the rebel spirit, 
and of the rebel determination to ruin all loyalists and all 
freedmen, as during the worst days of the rebellion. Why then 
should the governmerft “ cry peace, peace, when there was no 
peace”? Why should not military power be resorted to, when 
the Union was again in danger of being destroyed ? 

But the cant words which are repeated and reéchoed till they 
tire the ear and sicken the heart, are the words of the bill of 
rights, in the amendments to the Constitution, regarding free- 
dom from arrest and trial by jury. Will any one pretend that 
a rebel, while he is a rebel, can claim the rights secured by 
the Constitution? Can he repudiate the Constitution and still 
claim under it? Cana man abandon his country as often as he 
pleases, and then come back again, from time to time, and the 
nation have nothing to say on the subject? Can a rebellious 
son come back and demand admittance into his father’s house 
again, without even saying that he is sorry he left? 

It may do for rebels and semi-rebels to give an affirmative 
answer, but that will never be the response of sound-minded 
statesmen, or true-hearted patriots. 
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ArticLe VIIL—PROFESSOR JOHN A. PORTER’S TRANS- 
LATION OF THE “KALEVALA.” 


Selections from the Kalevala, Translated from a German 
Version, by Joun A. Porrer, M. D., late Professor in Yale 
College. With an Introduction and Analysis of the Poem. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 12mo. pp. 148. 


In Memoriam. Joun Apvpison Porter. Cambridge: Print- 
ed at the Riverside Press. 1867. 8vo. pp. 90. 


Kalewala, das National Epos der Finnen, nach der zweiten 
Ausgabe ins Deutsche iibertragen, von Anton ScutEerner. 
Helsingfors, 1852. 

Ueber die neueste Redaction der Kalevala-rumen ; von Dr. 
M. Avexanper Castren. Bulletin de Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de Sainct-Pétersbourg. Tome VII., No. 20, 21. 


M. Alewander Castrén’s Vorlesungen iiber die Finnische 
Mythologie. Aus dem Schwedischen iibertragen von A. 
Scnterner.. St. Petersburg, 1853. 


Ia Finlande, son Ilistoire primitive, sa Mythologie, sa 
Poésie épique, avec la Traduction compléte de sa grande 
Lpopée le Kalewala. Par Lxovzon te Duc. Paris, 1845. 


In most of the countries of the North, especially those in- 
habited by Celtic or Anglo-Saxon races, there has been at some 
period a ciass of wandering minstrels, whose occupation was 
to rehearse in rhyme the subjects which most excited the 
imagination, or occupied the thoughts of men. Their songs, 
whether improvised, or made familiar by constant repetition, 
were chanted, with a musical accompaniment played upon the 
harp or similar instrument, and were the favorite entertainment 
of the people; and in early times, or in countries without 
literature, they were also an important means of instruction. 
They narrated alike the origin of the world, the acts of gods 
and heroes, and the deeds of brave men. In the absence of 
written records, they were almost the only art preservative. 
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The Eddas and Sagas of Iceland and Scandinavia, the 
Nibelungen Lied of Germany, as well as the verses of Homer, 
and the great national poems of India, all belong more or less 
strictly to this kind of literature. So too Scotland had her 
minstrels; Wales had her bards; and Ireland was not without 
them ; while the English ballad literature marks the existence 
in former times of a popular taste for the performance of simi- 
lar rhyming chroniclers. In all these poems there is a general 
similarity, both as to matter and to form. The constant re- 
currence of particular phrases, the prevalence of special 
epithets, the frequent repetition of whole lines or even passages 
of considerable length, as introductions or forming the refrain, 
characterize them all. Those of the North, however, have 
peculiarities which are not found in their Southern analogues, 
and by which they are clearly distinguished from them. 

It had long been known that in Finland there existed not 
only a remarkable poetic spirit among the people, but also a con- 
siderable body of poems. They were not however collected, nor 
even reduced to writing, and fixed in a permanent form, until 
a very recent period. They were recited by the people, and 
sung by minstrels who made it their profession to rehearse them 
for the entertainment of their auditors, and in this way gained 
their livelihood. These minstrels formed a sort of sacred order, 
held in great reverence. Their songs were transmitted from 
father to son, from old men to such young singers as were 
privileged to enter the brotherhood of minstrelsy. Fragment- 
ary specimens of Finnish poetry had been published in Ger- 
many at a comparatively early period, nearly two hundred 
years ago in fact, but they were neither sufficient to represent 
it adequately, nor to awaken the interest of scholars. A sinall 
collection was made by Dr. Zacharias Topelius, and published 
in five parts during the interval between 1822 and 1836. 
This was the first collection of importance, though in & 
Finnish journal published at Abo, Prof. R. von Becker had 
printed, in 1820, several songs relating to Wainamoinen, and 
had endeavored to unite them into a single poem. Other col- 
lections of Finnish poems were also made by various persons; 
but it is chiefly to Dr. Elias Lénnrot that the world is indebted 
for something like a complete and satisfactory edition of them. 
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He made several journeys to Finland, and also to those 
portions of the government of Archangel inhabited by Finnish 
people, taking down the songs from the lips of the peasants, or 
recording them as they were recited by the minstrels. 
Perceiving that the songs had a certain relationship to each 
other, he undertook to arrange them in such a manner as to 
bring out this connection, and to unite them into a poem of 
epic proportions and continuity. In this he was measurably 
successful. The first edition published by him appeared in 
1835, under the title of Kalevala. It contained about twelve 
thousand verses in thirty-two runes or cantos. This was a re- 
markable result of his labors; and it was very gratifying to the 
national pride of the Finlanders, whose enthusiasm rose to the 
highest pitch. In other countries also it attracted much atten- 
tion. It seemed a miracle that a work like this could have come 
into existence under such circumstances; that out of Finland, 
the land of fens, whose northern extremity touched the Arctic 
circle, bordering on the land of gloom, there should thus be 
brought to the eyes of men a poesy, beautiful as a flower, and 
rich as a full vintage. The scholars of Europe at once gave 
it their earnest attention, and many publications followed its 
appearance. Alexander Castrén, to whom the world is es- 
pecially indebted for his labors in Finnish literature and my- 
thology, as well as in the general science of philology, 
published, in 1841, atranslation of it in Swedish, which is 
spoken of by Schiefner as highly successful. But the Swedish 
language did not bring it before a large body of readers. To 
the world:at large it was still inaccessible, until Le Duce in 
1845 published, as a part of his work Za Finlande, another trans- 
lation, which is in prose, most emphatically so. But though 
the matter and general scope of the poem may be sufficiently 
learned from this translation, the reader will get no idea of its 
spirit or its beauty. Divorced from its peculiar poetic form, 
it has lost its better half, and the residue often degenerates 
into silliness. Le Due’s volume however, besides the transla- 
tion of the Kaleva/a, contains a large amount of information 
respecting Finland and its people, its history, mythology, and 
poetry, which is valuable, and written in a very agreeable style. 
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But as an authority, especially in doubtful points of scholarship, 
he is not to be implicitly trusted. 

For several years after Dr. Lénnrot’s first edition was pub- 
lished, the Finnish Society of Literature, at Helsingfors, 
undertook the labor of completing the great work, as far as 
their limited means would allow, and of rescuing from oblivion 
still more of the songs which were rapidly being forgotten. 
The task was committed in a large degree to young men, 
mostly students at the university, who entered upon it with 
great zeal, and made many excursions through the country. 
The collections thus made were placed in the hands of Dr. 
Léinnrot to be reduced to order and published. The result 
was a new edition which appeared in 1849, containing nearly 
twenty-three thousand verses, in fifty runes. While this edition 
was passing through the press, Mr. Anton Schiefner was prepar- 
ing a translation of it intoGerman. His work was revised by the 
Society at Helsingfors before publication, and Castrén himself 
lent much assistance to the enterprise. This translation of 
Schiefner was employed by Prof. Porter in preparing the 
English version. It is the work of a scholar, and represents 
the original very faithfully, the meter and all the lyrical pe- 
culiarities of it being reproduced, so far as a different language 
would allow, with very gratifying success. 

The literary world certainly owes Sir Walter Scott a great 
debt of gratitude for his labors in collecting and preserving 
so many of the old songs of the Border Minstrels; ard to Dr. 
Lénnrot its obligation is even greater; for the minstrels are 
fast passing away from Finland, in fact are nearly extinct 
already, and the prosaic spirit of commerce, with the distract- 
ing influences of a busy civilization, would soon make the 
people forget their songs. Mr. A. F. Soldan, the Finnish 
gentlemen by whose snggestion and encouragement Prof. Por- 
ter was induced to undertake the translation of the Aa/evala, 
writing to his friend in 1864, says, “I have not heard lately, 
but some few years ago, I know for certain, there were yet 
three or four of those old genuine minstrels living, improvi- 
sators with a Kantele, so called, Runoniekka or Runnoseppa 
(rune-smith) ; two of them would sit, each on his side of the 
table, or rather each on his bench (the end of a long bench), 
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the kantele on his knee, the thumb of the left hand within the 
thumb of the other smith’s left hand, and now alternately pour- 
ing forth an incessant flow of song in runo-meter like that of 
Kalevala, in the same old and uniform melody or tune like 
that of Kalevala, and what undoubtedly is the strangest of all, 
in that same strain of wonderful beauty and primitive purity. 
I have no doubt there are still some few of them left in 
Sawolaks (Eastern Finland).” In a few years more the most of 
this beautiful literature would have been irrecoverably lost. 
In the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” there is perhaps 
more of Scott than of the original minstrel ; besides, as is well 
known, some of the songs which have been attributed. to the 
ancient bards, were the work of modern rhymers; but the 
runes of Kalevala were recorded by Dr. Lénnrot with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and are of unquestioned genuineness. 

Prof. Max Miiller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,” speaking of the Finns, says: “Their literature and, 


above all, their popular poetry bear witness to a high intellect- 
ual development in times which we may call mythical, and in 
places more favorable to the glow of poetic feelings than their 


present abode, the last refuge Europe could afford them. The 
_epic songs still live among the poorest, recorded by oral tradi- 
tion alone, and preserving all the features of a perfect meter, 
and of a more ancient language. A national feeling has lately 
arisen amongst the Finns, despite of Russian supremacy, and 
the labors of Sjégern, Lénnrot, Castrén, and Kellgren, receiving 
hence a powerful impulse, have produced results truly sur- 
prising. From the mouths of the aged an epic poem has been 
collected equaling the Iliad in length and completeness, nay, 
if we can forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a Greek, 
and Wainamoinen was not a Homer. But if the poet may 
take his colors from that nature by which he was surrounded, 
if he may depict the man with whom he lives, “ Kalevala” 
possesses merits not dissimilar from those of the Iliad, and 
will claim its place as the fifth national epic of the world, 
side by side with the Ionian songs, with the Mahdbhdrata, the 
Shandmeh, and the Nibelunge.” Certainly no one at all ac- 
quainted with the Kalevala will be disposed to find fault with 
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Prof. Miiller for high praise of its literary beauty; but the 
passage quoted gives a somewhat inadequate and incorrect 
impression, so far as the comparison with the Iliad of Homer 
is concerned. There is a singular oversight in making Wain- 
amoinen, the most important hero of the Aalevala, stand in 
the same relation to the poem, as does Homer, whom the world 
acknowledges as the author of the Iliad, to his magnificent 
work, 

But still more important is it to observe that the Xalevala 
has not the unity, either of subject or plan, that is so evident 
in the Iliad or Odyssey. It may be true of the latter, as some 
distinguished scholars believe, that they were once but dis- 
jointed narratives, repeated in popular song, and chanted by 
wandering bards, and that Homer, a minstrel more highly 
gifted than the rest, wrought them to such form and harmony 
that they seemed the product of a single master mind, as 
Shakespeare’s transmuting touch converted the hackneyed 
themes of old familiar dramas from baser metal to gold, and 
made them only Shakespeare’s henceforth ; yet the events they 
describe are, in the main, referable to a definite period of com- 
paratively limited extent, and succeed one another with a 
continuity, sometimes indeed disturbed by episodes, but never 
entirely dissevered. But not even Dr. Lénnrot claimed any 
such oneness for the Kalevala ; and Castrén shows that it has 
several distinct leading themes, with others subordinate, epis- 
odical, or fragmentary. Its unity is simply that of poetic 
structure and spirit; but this it could hardly fail of having, 
born as it was from the pvetic inspiration of a whole people, 
whose characteristics are as strongly marked as they are pe- 
culiar. Considering the poem as a whole, its events have not 
a consistent and orderly succession, but only acquire a certain 
homology as they cluster about the shadowy personages, whose 
existence, exempt from the limitations of human life, stretches 
through unrecorded ages. Thus we have a number of runes 
relating to Wainamoinen forming a series or cycle by them- 
selves ; a series but slightly related to the former, concerning 
Ilmarinen ; a third devoted to the restless, adventurous Lem- 
minkainen ; and another cycle quite independent of the others, 
narrating the exploits of the evil-minded Kullervo; while 
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there are separate runes, or fragmentary’ portions, which de- 
scribe the creation of the world, or the deeds of some of the 
less important heroes. Besides it is to be remembered that out 
of the songs collected for Dr. Lénnrot’s editions, there were 
many which had no relation to the subjects of the Kalevala, 
and could not be included in it. These were published by 
themselves under the title of Kanteletar, that is, songs of the 
harp. 

When we look at the literary character of the two great 
poems, we find a still wider difference between them,—a differ- 
ence as great as that of the two peoples with whom they 
originated, and similar in kind. The Greeks were highly 
civilized, even in the early times described by the Iliad. Their 
language too had followed their own enlightenment, and was 
vastly more finished than that of Finland. The reasoning 
faculty was highly developed among them, and exercised a 
controlling influence in the process of artistic creation. The 
poet, not always consciously perhaps, but as it were by instinct, 
carefully avoided anything that might seem to violate the unity 
of a picture, or create an inconsistency. A fine instance of 
this unconscious self-criticism is seen in Homer’s apology for, 
or rather justification of, a simile apparently exaggerated, when, 
speaking of the wound Menelaus had received, he says, as 
translated by Chapman :— 


“Yet forth the blood flowed, which did much his royal person grace, 
And showed upon his ivory skin, as doth a purple dye 
Laid, by a dame of Caira, or lovely Meony, 
On ivory, wrought in ornaments to deck the cheeks of horse ; 
Which in her marriage room must lie ; whose beauties have such force 
That they are wished of many knights, but are such precious things, 
That they are kept for horse that draw the chariots of kings, 
Which horse, so decked, the charioteer esteems a grace to him; 
Like these, in Mace, the blood upon thy solid thighs did swim, 
O Menelaus, down thy calves and ankles to the ground, 
For nothing decks a soldier so, as doth an honored wound.” 


The Finns were a peasant people for the most part, and their 
poets lacked the fine insight which is necessary to an unerring 
critical judgment. In the Kalevala the singer not untrequent- 
ly makes the step from the sublime to the ridiculous with ap- 
parent unconsciousness, and without the slightesi shock to his 
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artistic sense. As an example of this may be mentioned the 
passage in the first rune, at the close of the introduction to the 
poem, where, after an animated description of the origin of the 
songs and their tradition from father to son, from singer to 
singer, the minstrel hints, not very covertly, that, if his aud- 
itors would hear his most beautiful songs, the beer must be 
forthcoming. 

The beauty of the Greek poem is that of nature perfected 
by art, or rather with artificial grace superadded ; the 
northern poem, on the other hand, has the charm of un- 
sophisticated nature in all her spontaneity. The Iliad has a 
tone of martial grandeur; its heroes move with the stateliness 
born of courts and of regal dignities. It borrows little of its 
splendor from the objects or the phenomena of external nature, 
except as they reveal the presence and power of the Gods. 
The language of tenderness and sentiment holds in it no very 
prominent place. Dwelling under a benignant climate, man 
moves with something of the freedom and exultation of a 
conqueror. But in the northern realm of cold and gloom, he 
is to a greater extent dominated by the sternness of his habitgt, 
and becomes subdued and meditative. In his privation the 
treasures he does possess become all the dearer from their few- 
ness. The glory of the forest, and of the plants, leaf, branch, 
and flower, the balmy air of spring-time, the summer sky and 
cloud, the clear streams, the songs of birds, the sun, thie stars, 
al] hold large place in his affection and in his songs. In 
Kalevala the voices of nature are constantly heard, and their 
suggestions are often of ineffable sweetness and beauty. 

The Xalevala, then, cannot be properly classed with the 
Iliad and similar poems, except on the general ground of its 
being popular poetry. It has neither the ugity, the martial 
strain, nor the reference to definite events and times, that 
usually and properly characterize the true epic. But, on the 
other hand, it belongs to the class of the Eddas and Sagas. 
Its septentrional character is strongly marked. The name 
Kalevala, which means home of heroes or mighty ones, and 
which, occurring in the songs both as locade of the events they 
describe, and as the poetical designation of Finland, was ap- 
propriated by Dr. Lénnrot as the title of the collection, is 
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equivalent in signification to Asgardr of the Scandinavian my- 
thology as described in the Elder or poetic Edda. It is remark- 
able too, that the separate songs of this Edda were collected in 
Iceland, about the middle of the twelfth century, by Saemund 
Sigfusson, and gathered into a single work, in a manner very 
similar to that of Dr. Lénnrot in Finland. The heroes of 
Kalevala are shown to us as in constant conflict with the in- 
habitants of Pohjola, a land lying to the northward, a region 
of darkness and cold, and tenanted by powerful and hostile 
personages. In like manner the inhabitants of Asgardr carry 
on a continual contest with Jétunheim, the name of which 
means home of the giants, the latter being a class of evil- 
disposed semi-deities, in perpetual enmity with Asgardr. This 
warfare is doubtless the poetical representation of the strife 
between light and darkness in an arctic clime, or between the 
mildness of the short-lived summer and the severity of the 
long dreary winter. It is one of the most common themes in 
the mythical literature of the extreme north, and is a predomi- 
nant idea in the Kalevala. In this long struggle the heroes of 
Kalevala as well as those of Asgardr are ultimately victorious. 

The three principal personages in the Finnish poem are 
Wairamoinen who holds the chief place in importance, Ilmar- 
inen, and Lemminkainen. Each one of them finds his fellow 
in the Scandinavian mythology. Wainamoinen is but the 
counterpart of Odin. Both alike possess irresistible power ; 
both excel in magical arts, which enable them to accomplish 
the most extravagant exploits; and both have in a wonderful 
degree the gift of music, and exercise their skill with a potency 
that nothing can withstand. Ilmarinen corresponds to the 
Thor of the Eddas, and like him is depicted as bearing a ham- 
mer. He is a smith, worker in metals, the controller of thun- 
der and lightnifig, and god of the air. He is said, in the Hal- 
evala, to have forged the sky, the roof of the atmosphere, and 
to have wrought it with such surpassing skill, that no dint 
of hammer-stroke, nor any mark of other tool, was visible, 
Lemminkainen answers to Tyr chiefly, though the resem- 
blance is not so complete as in the cases just mentioned, for 
his career in some respects reminds us of Baldur, the sun-god 
of the Edda. Numerous other striking analogies might be 
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pointed out, were it material to do so, and the space sufii- 
cient. 

The Kalevala derives much of its charm from its peculiar 
versification, which is very different from that of the Eddaic 
poems, and far more beautiful. It consists of trochaic verses 
of four feet or eight syllables. The light and rapid movement 
of this simple meter render it a very appropriate vehicle for 
narrative poetry, where a complicated metrical structure ne- 
cessarily interferes with the freedom of the story, and makes it 
move heavily. But the two most characteristic features of the 
Finnish poetry are the alliteration and the verbal repetition. 
Alliteration is common enough it is true, and is one of the 
familiar traits of almost all popular poetry. In early English 
poetry, for instance, it was very frequent, and was often re- 
duced to a system, of which perhaps Piers Ploughman’s Vision 
affords the best illustration. But in the Aadevada jit is carried 
to a very great extent, chiefly as a matter of taste, but partly 
from necessity, since, from the smaller number of letters in the 
Finnic alphabet, the recurrence of particular sounds is pro- 
portionately more frequent. The following from the second 
rune will serve as a specimen. 

Kylvi maita kyyhatteli, 
Kylvi maita, kylvi soita, 
Kylvi auhtoja ahoja, 
Panettavi paasikoita. 

This example affords a good illustration also of the peculiar 
repetition of single words, of verses or half verses, which oc- 
curs constantly. The Finnish vocabulary is eminently rich in 
synonymous words, which allow of almost infinite variety of 
expression ; and we often find, especially at the beginning or 
end of a passage, three, four, or even more different phrases 
for the same thing or person, arranged not at haphazard, but 
with structural relations to each other, and with a distinct 
view to oral harmony. Prof. Longfellow’s beautiful poem, 
Hiawatha, affords an excellent illustration of the structure of 
the Kalevala, so far as it could be done in English. The cor- 
respondence in all these most peculiar traits, and even in 
some of the incidents described, is so close, and the whole 
plan and spirit of the poem so like those of Kalevala, that it 
is very difficult to resist the conviction that the latter served 
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as suggestion, if not in some sort as model, for the other. If 
so, the discovery of the Kalevala brought a double boon to 
the reading world. 

The lyrical and structural peculiarities that have just been 
described, render a translation of the Aa/evala into a different 
language a work of no inconsiderable difficulty. Prof. Por- 
ter however, in his selections, has succeeded admirably, not 
only in fairly reproducing the essential characteristics, but 
what is more, in preserving the life and spirit, of the original. 
His version, which is from Schiefner’s German translation, has 
the same rapid movement, the same racy, animated descrip- 
tion, the same fresh odor of the flowers and fields. It is a por- 
tion of the Wainamoinen cycle of runes, and though but a 
fragment of the whole work, it has no want of completeness 
in itself. It includes a small part of the first rune, a larger 
portion of the second, and the third and fourth runes entire. 
The volume contains an interesting introduction by Mr. 
Schuyler, and an anaylsis which is a translation of the sum- 
mary or table of contents prefixed to Schiefner’s edition. 

The first selection, being the part from the first and second 
runes, is the story of Wainamoinen’s sowing. It tells how, after 
the birth of the latter, the plants and the forests grew, and 

“ All things fair and lovely flourished, 
All things save the one most precious 
Fruit of fruits, the golden barley.” 

Wainamoinen finds among the pebbles on the sea-shore six 
grains of barley which he sows, ending his labor with an in- 
vocation, of which the following is a portion. 

“ Rise, O Earth! from out thy slumbers, 
Bid the soil unlock her treasures, 
Bid the blade arise in beauty, 
Bid the stalk grow strong and stately ; 
On a thousand stems uplifted 
Let the yellow harvest ripen, 
Let it cover all my cornfields 
Hundred-fold for seed I planted. 

Ukko mighty! God above us, 
Gracious Ukko! Father in Heaven, 
Thou who all the sky commandest, 


For the fleecy clou.ls appointing 
Every morn their course and pathway, 
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In thine airy realm consulting, 

In thy kingdom taking counsel, 

Send us clouds from East and North-East, 
From the South and from the Sun-Set ; 
Let them scatter drops refreshing ; 

Bid them all their sweetness sprinkle 
That the ear may lift its treasure 

And the corn make haste to ripen.” 


The remainder of the volume forms one cdéntinuous story, 
and describes the musical contest between Wainamoinen and 
Youkahainen, the minstrel of Pohjola, with the results that 
followed it. The fame of Wainamoinen had spread far and 
wide until it reached the ears of Youkahainen, in whom it ex- 
cited inordinate envy, and a wrathful desire to challenge him 
to immediate combat. He sets out for Kalevala, which he 
reaches in three days. Coming up with Wainamoinen, who is 
peacefully riding for pastime in the meadows, he assails him 
very rudely. 

“ Forward comes the fiery stripling 
Urging still his hot blood stallion, 
Dashing down upon the minstrel, 

Till they meet in fierce collision. 
Dripping hames are dashed together, 
Steaming thills are tightly tangled, 
Traces rattle upon traces, 

Collar upon collar clatters, 

So perforce they come to stand still, 
So perforce a moment ponder, 

Then the minstrel boldly cries out : 
‘Say who art thou? stupid fellow 
Coming dashing down the highway, 
Crazily thy stallion urging, 

Striking me in fierce encounter. 

Lo, my stallion’s hame is shattered, 
See his collar torn to atoms, 

And my golden sledge demolished, 
And its frame work all in flitters. 

Let me know, thou stupid fellow, 
Who thou art and whence thou comest.’” 


Youkahainen makes himself known, and wishes to enter 
upon a trial of skill with him at once. 


“Then made answer Wainamoinen, 
Wainamoinen old and truthful : 
*I shall do no deed for wonder, 
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Marvel am I not in singing, 

All my peaceful life has glided 

Down a dim and desert region, 

All the song my ears have gathered 

Is the cuckoo’s simple measure. 

‘ Yet as you will have it, stripling. 

Come now tell me, golden stripling, 

Tell me straight your store of wisdom, 

What you know more than anotber.’” 


Youkahainen then begins with some frivolous stuff, which 
the old man ridicules, challenging him to explain the mysteries 
of creation, and to discourse of the countless creatures in the 
world. This he attempts to do, assigning himself an impor- 
tant share in the origin of the universe. In answer to this, 
Wainamoinen calls him a liar and a mere pretender, which so 
enrages the youthful braggart, that he tries to decide the con- 
test by an appeal to the sword, and failing in this, threatens 
to enchant the old man by his singing, and transform him into 
aswine. The consequences of this boast are disastrous. 


“ Bravely sang the ancient minstrel, 
Till the flinty rocks and ledges 
Heard the trumpet tone and trembled, 
And the copper-bearing mountains 
Shook along their deep foundations, 
Flinty rocks flew straight asunder, 
Falling cliffs afar were scattered, 
All the solid earth resounded 
And the ocean billows answered. 
And, alas! for Youkahainen, 
Lo, his sledge so fairly fashioned 
Floats a waif upon the ocean, 
Lo, his pearl enameled birch-rod 
Lies a weed upon the margin, 
Lo, his steed of shining forehead 
Stands a statue in the torrent, 
And his hame is but a fir bough, 
And his collar nought but corn-straw. 
Still the minstrel sings unceasing, 
And, alas! for Youkahaineno, 
Sings his sword from out his scabbard, 
Hangs it in the sky before him . 
As it were a gleam of lightning, 
Sings his bow so gayly blazoned 
Into drift-wood on the ocean, _ 
Sings his finely feathered arrows 
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Into swift and screaming eagles, 

Sings his dog with crooked muzzle 

Into stone dog squatting near him, 

Into sea-flowers sings his gauntlets, 

And his visor into vapor, 

And himself the sorry fellow 

Ever deeper in his torture 

In the quicksand to his shoulder, 

To his hip in mud and water. 
Now, alas! poor Youkahainen, 

Sorry stripling, comprehended 

All too plainly what the end was 

Of the voyage he had ventured, 

Of this road his feet had traveled, 

For the joy of wordy battle 

With the ancient Wainamoinen.” 


Finding himself in this sorry plight and at the mercy of his 
angry antagonist, the youth begs for release, offering one by 
one the choicest of his treasures. These all being contempt- 
uously rejected, at last in despair he offers the hand of his 
beautiful sister Aino. This is effectual. 


“ Glad of heart is Wainamoinen, 
Full of joy the ancient minstrel, 
That he thus has fought and won him 
For his age a lovely maiden, 
Sister of this Youkahainen. 
- So he seeks a place befitting, 
Where to publish forth his pleasure, 
Steps upon the rock of joyaunce, 
On the stone of music seats him, 
‘ Sings a moment, sings and ceases, 
Sings a second, then a third time, 
So to turn away the magic,’ 
Sc the potent spell to banish. 
Now at last comes Youkahainen 
Crawling from his oozy prison, 
Lifts his knees from out the water, 
Beard from out the bog and litter ; 
From the rock starts forth his stallion, 
From the bramble glides his snow-sledge, 
And from out the sedge his birch-rod.” 


Thus set free, Youkahainen hastens homeward in great de- 
jection, not so much on account of his disgraceful defeat, 98 
for the sorrow the pledge he has given will bring to his father’s 
household. His mother, however, is delighted at the tidings, 

















fully. 








Wainamoinen shortly after meets the maiden as she is re- 
turning from the forest, and eagerly urges his suit. She flees 
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for she has in secret long hoped for the famous minstrel as her 
son-in-law. His sister receives the unwelcome news less cheer- 


“Then the mother rose up gayly, 
Clapped her hands in joy together. 

‘ Weep not,’ said she, ‘son beloved, 
Cause is none therein for weeping, 
Ever I this hope have cherished, 
All the years my soul possessing, 
That one day the mighty minstrel, 
He, the valiant Wainamoinen, 
Spouse should be for lovely Aino, 
Son-in-law for me her mother.’ 

But the beauteous maiden Aino 
Fell at once in bitter weeping, 
Tearful lingered at the threshold, 
Wept that day and all the night through, 
Wept because a mighty sorrow, 
Bitter sorrow filled her bosom. 
Then her mother gently chiding: 

* Wherefore weep’st thou, gentle Aino? 
Lordly wooer thou hast won thee, 
Wide the door-way thou wilt enter, 
There to while thee at the window, 
There the oaken bench to scour.’ 

‘ Dearest mother, thou that bore me,’ 
Gentle Aino spakg in answer, 

‘ Cause is mine indeed for weeping, 
Cause for bitter tears and sorrows; 
Well may Aino mourn, O mother, 
Golden hair she took delight in, 
Sunny softness of her tresses, 
Trinkets wherewithal she decked them, 
Shining braids she wove each morning, 
All to be as nought hereafter, 

Buried neath the linen bonnet 

That the wife must wear forever : 
Weep forever, childhood vanished, 
Gentle moonlight, golden sunshine, 
Joy and hope of all my lifetime 

Now forever left behind me; 

Sadder yet the fate before me, 

Soon, alas! to be forgotten 

In my father’s humble cottage, 

At the work-bench of my brother.’” 
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from him, and hastening homeward falls to weeping, bitterly 
lamenting her hard fate. The mother endeavoring to console 
her, tells her of a storehouse filled with splendid raiment, and 
bids her go and array herself in the best of it. 


“ But the maiden, scarcely hearing, 
Less the cheerful counsel heeding, 
Hurried from the cabin threshold, 
Hastened to the empty court. yard, 
There alone long time she lingered, 
These the plaintive words she uttered: 

‘Unto what thing shall I liken 
Joys of fortune, favored mortals? 

I will liken them to water, 
Unto water flowing yonder, 
Water bright in yonder basin. 
Unto what the bitter sorrow 

Of the wretched fate neglected ? 
Water in the well imprisoned, 
Icicle in eruel winter, 

‘Ah! for me ’twere so much better 
Had I never seen the daylight, 

Or if born had never thriven, 
Never grown to be a maiden, 

In these days so sad and evil, 
Underneath a sky so joyless ; 

If when seven short days had vanished 
I had died upon the eighth day, 

I was then so low of stature, 

I had needed little linen, 

And of sod the smallest measure. 
Mother mine had mourned a little, 
And my father too a trifle, 
Brother too perhaps a moment, 
So had all been past and over.’ 

So the maiden pined the day through, 
So she pined the eve and morrow, 
Then again her mother asked her : 

‘Why art weeping, lovely Aino? 
Why art pining, dearest daughter l’ 

And the maiden then made answer : 
‘Therefore I must weep and sorrew, 
Wretched maiden pine forever, 

For that thou thy child hast promised, 
Sold away thy little daughter 

To a graybeard old and limpsey, 

Joy to be unto his dotage, 
Comfort to his years declining, 
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Out of doors a staff to stay him, 
In the house a shield around him’” 


Finding that there is no other escape for lier, Aino resolves, 
to flee. She finds the storehouse as she was bidden, and deck- 
ing herself with the fairest of the rich attire, turns her steps 
toward the ocean, which she reaches on the third day. As she 
is walking along the shore she sees three sea maidens sporting 
in the waves, and immediately resolves to join them. 


“Then the little maid disrobing, 
Hangs her short frock on the alders, 
On the earth lets fall her stockings, 
On the rock her tiny sandals, 

In the sand her shining necklace, 
And her rings among the pebbles, 
Then upon a patch of verdure 
Lightly drops her snow. white linen. 

In the sea a little distance 
Stood a stone of many colors, 
Gleaming in the sunlight golden ; 
Toward it leaped the little maiden, 
Thither swam the luckless Aino, 

Up the shining stone had clambered, 
There a moment fain to linger, 
When upon a sudden swaying 
Seaward, then a moment sinking 
Down upon the slimy bottom, 

Far beneath the wave of ocean 

Fell the stone of many colors, 

With it fell the luckless maiden, 

Clinging to its rocky bosom, 
With it sank the maiden Aino 
Down beneath the bed of Gcean, 
So the little maiden vanished, 

So the luckless Aino perished, 
Singing as the stone fell seaward, 
Chanting still as she descended: 

‘Once to swim I sought the sea-side, 
In the foamy waves to frolic; 
Woe is me, I fell in headlong, 
Like a little bird I perished. 
Never come a-fishing hither, 
Never to the shore of ocean, 
Never in thy lifetime, father, 
As thou lovedst little Aino. 

‘ Mother, dear, I sought the sea-side 
In the foamy waves to frolic ; 
Woe is me, I fell in headlong, 
Like a little birdling perished. 
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Never mix thy bread, O mother, 
With the water of this ocean, 
Never in thy lifetime, mother, 
As thou lovedst little Aino.’” 

The sad news is borne to the home of Aino. A lively de- 
scription of the grief of her mother, who is inconsolable at her 
loss, occupies the few remaining pages of the volume. 

The passages which Prof. Porter translated are perhaps the 
finest portion of the Kalevala ; yet there are many others that 
are scarcely less beautiful, and we can but sincerely regret that 
the hand which prepared this English version had proceeded 
no farther when it was arrested for ever. The circumstances 
under which the work grew to its present form and extent, 
give it additional interest, especially;to those who knew its au- 
thor personally. Prof. Porter had always, even from his youth, a 
strong passion for literary pursuits. Even after he chose science 
as the field of his professional labors, he did not forsake his early 
studies. His leisure hours were often occupied with the perusal 
of the works of favorite authors, or in poetical composition. The 
memorial volume published a few months after his death con- 
tains a number of poems on a diversity of subjects, which 
give evidence of poetical gifts of a high order. So marked 
indeed was his success in and enthusiasm for literature, that his 
intimate friends felt that it was the appropriate field for his 
intellectual activity, and were assured that he would find in it 
congenial employment for his best powers. The translation of 
the Kalevala had been urged upon him by his friend, as has 
already been mentioned, some time before it was actually under- 
taken. It was finally begun, partly that it might serve tu occupy 
the weary hours’ of a lingering illness ; and even when disease 
had brought pain and feebleness to his body, and gave no re- 
spite or hope of recovery, his interest in the work continued 
undiminished, and that love of literature, especially of poetry, 
which ‘he had cherished throughout life still endured, and 
enabled him to carry on his favorite work until it was ready 
for the press. The suspension of a labor so successfully begun, 
must add one more to the keen regrets of his friends; but he 
will receive the sincere gratitude of those who through his 
translation know and enjoy the beauties of Kalevala. 
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Articte VIII—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Rietey’s Nores on THE EpisttE To THE Hesrews.*—This 
work is a brief Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, cor- 
responding, in its form and general character, with the other 
volumes, which have been already published by the author on 
other portions of the New Testament. The annotations, which 
are printed on the same page with the English text, seem to us to 
be very successfully presented in a concise form, and to convey 
what will be very useful to those who examine them. In so 
small a volume no full and extended discussion is profitable, but 
the author has happily compressed a large amount of matter into 
a few pages, and with so clear a style that no obscurity arises from 
the briefness of the notes. Dr. Ripley seems to agree with those 
writers who regard Paul as, in a certain sense, but only a limited 
one, the author of the Epistle, the actual writer being another 
person who reflected the Apostle’s views and had the Apoastle’s 
sanction for his work. He divides the Epistle into five main 
parts ;—which is satisfactory enough, perhaps, if we are not seek- 
ing to present the most careful analysis and the most accurate sub- 
ordination of the subsections to the main ones. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with him, if he means anything more than this. The 
Epistle, as it appears to us, is one whole—not subdivided into five 
subordinate parts, but into two main divisions, each of which has, 
again, two subordinate divisions. The object of the author is to 
set forth the superiority of the New Testament system to the Old 
Testament system. This he does by showing, first, that the 
former is superior to the latter, in that the mediator, or person 
through whose instrumentality it was introduced, is exalted above 
the persons holding the same position in the older dispensation ;— 
and, secondly, by showing that the person through whom, as a 





* The Epistle to the Hebrews, with Explanatory Notes; to which are added a 
condensed view of the Priesthood of Christ, and a Translation of the Epistle, 
prepared for this work, By Henry J. Rirtey, Late Professor in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, and Author of “Notes on the Gospels,” “Epistle to the 
Romans,” &c,, &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1868, 12mo. pp. 213. 
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High Priest, the former is, so to speak, carried forward, holds a 
loftier place—has a higher priesthood—than those priests of the 
older system, by whom it was carried forward. These are the two . 
leading divisions. The proposition of the first one is established 
by proving two things—namely, that Christ, the Mediator of the 
New, is superior to the angels, the mediators of the Old Testa 
ment on the heavenly side, if we may so describe it, and that he 
is, also, superior to Moses, the mediator of the Old Testament on 
the earthly side. The proposition of the second leading division 
is, in a similar way, established by proving two things—namely, 
that Christ, the Priest of the New, is superior to the Levitical 
Priesthood, the Priests of the Old Testament, in that he is after 
the order of Melchisedek, while they are after the order of Aaron, 
and, also, in that he is the priest of a higher (heavenly) sanc- 
tuary, connected with a better covenant. The more we examine 
this Epistle, also, the more are we led to feel, that the passage ex- 
tending from Chapter x, verse 19 to the end, is not an independ- 
ent practical portion of the Epistle, as, for example, the latter part 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and as it is generally held to be, 
but that, as far as the end of the twelfth chapter, it is a hortatory 
section, growing out of and dependent on the second main 
division respecting the priesthood of Christ, just as the first 
verses of the second chapter, or the latter part of the third and 
the whole of the fourth chapters, are hortatory sections, growing 
out of and dependent on the more argumentative sections imme- 
diately preceding them. If we are right in this view, this Epistle 
is not divided, like the more doctrinal ones, among the Epistles of 
Paul, into two codrdinate sections—a doctrinal and a practical 
one—but it is a straightforward development of a given subject 
from the beginning of the first to the end of the twelfth chapter 
(with some inserted exhortations, indeed, at the end of the differ- 
ent subsections, but of a wholly subordinate character), and then 
a few closing, practical, hortatory suggestions, of an entirely 
general nature, at the end, making up the thirteenth chapter. 
The Epistle, thus, differs, in its form, from all the Pauline Epistles 
. which can be compared with it, and (so far as we may judge, from 
Paul’s ordinary habit in his more doctrinal writings, what his un!- 
versal course would be in every such work) we may draw from this 
fact an argument of more or less weight, to show that that Apostle 
was not the author of the Epistle before us. But, perhaps, a8 We 
have already suggested, Dr. Ripley does not mean to present a0 
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analysis of this character. In some of the passages, where the 
author’s course of thought is so involved as to be very obscure, 
Dr. Ripley seems to us to have quite successfully set forth the true 
view of his meaning. His own translation of the Epistle, at the 
end of the volume, and his discussion of the subject of the Priest- 
hood of Christ, will, doubtless, be regarded as giving additional 
value to his work. The reputation of the author will certainly not 
be diminished by this his most recently published volume. 


Sueeestive Commentary on Sr. Luxe.*—These volumes are 
the first of a proposed series of commentaries on varjous books of 
both the Old and the New Testaments, which are to be prepared by 
different persons associated with the present author. The pecu- 
liarity of the work before us, and, as we suppose, of the whole 
series, is set forth in the first word of the title given above. They 
are designed to be suggestive ;—not so much entering into discus- 
sions and extended annotations, as throwing out brief hints, 
which may awaken thought in regard to the passages referred to, 
or may tend to give the reader a more full understanding of the 
text. The notes are arranged, mainly,—the suggestive notes, 
altogether,—in a sort of tabular form, almost never passing the 
limits of a single line. Of course, there is a constraint imposed 
upon the author by the adoption of such a rule, and we question 
whether the supposed advantages of such a system of annotation 
compensate for its manifest disadvantages. After the suggestive 
notes upon each verse, brief remarks are added in regard to cer- 
tain of the Greek words, and the translations given by various 
prominent commentators are inserted. The book is intended for 
the use of teachers of Bible classes, and of clergymen ir. their 
preparation for evening lectures and prayer meetings—for that 
class of persons, in a word, whose special want is the want of 
hints and suggestions ; and the author has certainly succeeded in 
compressing, for their benefit, a large amount of matter into a 
small space. 





* A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke: with Critical and Homiletical 
Notes, By Rev. W. H. Vaw Doren. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 
16mo. 2 vols. pp. 520-558. New Haven: Judd & White, 
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BaRNES ON THE Evipences oF Curistiantry.*—The Lectures 
on the Ely Foundation, by Dr. Albert Barnes, are characteristic of 
the venerable and laborious author. They are eminently honest 
and candid in their spirit. The author aims to look every difficul- 
ty in the face—to be not only just but even generous to the 
inquirer and sceptic. He takes no unfair advantages, but comes 
squarely up to the line of his antagonist and endeavors fairly to 
silence his batteries by open fighting. Moreover, as the title of 
his lectures intimates, he endeavors to discuss the question of the 
origin of Christianity, as it presents itself in the 19th century to 
both friends and foes. 

As the result of studies conducted in this spirit, and with these 
aims, Dr. Barnes has produced ten lectures and an appendix on 
the following topics: The limitations of the Human Mind on the 
subject of Religion. Historical Evidences as affected by time 
(two lectures). The evidence of Christianity from its Propagation. 
Miracles: the evidence in the nineteenth century that they were 
propagated in the first. The Argument for the truth of Christian- 
ity, in the nineteenth century, from Prophecy. Inspiration of the 
Scriptures with reference to the objections made in the nineteenth 
century. The evidence of the divine origin of Christianity from 
the Personal character and Incarnation of Christ. The Christian 
Religion as adapted to the wants of man, as illustrated in these 
eighteen hundred years. The relation of Christianity to the 
world’s progress in Science, Civilization, and the Arts in the nine- 
teenth century. ’ 

These topics open a very wide and a very interesting field for 
discussion, suggesting as they do the most momentous questions 
which are now agitating the minds of multitudes in Christendom. 
These topics are all handled with ability, though we cannot say that 
in all cases they are handled with equal success. The first, on the 
limitations of the mind on the subject of religion, does not satisfy 
us, nor will it satisfy the minds that are vexed with this question. 
The author seems to have looked at this subject from the 
outside rather than to be fully possessed with the real difficulties 
in the case which profoundly interest many speculative minds 





* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. De 
livered in the Mercer Street Church, New York, January 21st to February 21ét, 
1867, on the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary. By Ausrat 
Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868, 
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Not fully appreciating the difficulties, he could not be expected to 
furnish a satisfactory solution of them. His remarks on a book 
revelation are singularly mal apropos to the objections against the 
possibility of such a communication to man. The subject of 
miracles, though treated with far greater thoroughness, labors in 
the hands of the author under similar defects, arising from some in- 
capacity of sympathy with the views of those who regard the super- 
natural as impossible. Though the author attempts to do justice to 
their position he does not completely comprehend it. His answers 
to these objections are more unsatisfactory than his statement of 
them. Not that every one of them is not pertinent and just, but 
that he fails to urge two most important points, first, the inquiry 
by way of challenge, what is the ground of our confidence in the 
fixedness of the laws of nature; and second, the moral necessities 
of man which justify a deviation from these laws. Both these 
points need not only to be made but to be urged, if super- 
naturalism is to be successfully defended, and the story of the 
Christian miracles is to be fully accredited. 

But while we notice these lacune or oversights, we commend 
the lectures as containing not a few ingenious and important lines 
of argument, in the defense and support of the Christian Revela- 
tion; all of which are urged with the charming candor and the 
copious treatment which are so characteristic of the eminent and 
respected author. 


Tue Lisrary or AntE-NicenE Fatners.—Mr. Scribner has re- 
ceived two additional volumes of the new translation of the 
Early Fathers. They consist of a first volume of Hippolytus, and 
a first volume of Irenzus. Both of these ancient writers are of 
great importance in, connection with the subject of the New 
Testament canon. From these pages there can be drawn an im- 
pregnable argument in favor of the early date of the Gospels; in 
particular, in favor of the genuineness of John. They are, also, 
the principal authorities in respect to the Gnostic sects. The old 
Latin translation of Irenwus is often blind, so that the labor of 
the translator is an arduous one. He appears, however, to have 
succeeded well in surmounting the difficulties of his task. 
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Matcom’s Takotocicat InpEex.*—This volume, by the Rev. 
Howard Malcom, late President of Lewisburg: University in 
Pennsylvania, is an attempt to furnish students and others with a 
careful list of the various books which treat of the many different 
subjects of theological learning. The subjects are arranged in 
alphabetical order, to the number of about two thousand, and, 
under each head, the books in foreign languages are presented 
first, and those in our own language, whether original or trans- 
lations, afterwards. In this way, nearly seventy thousand referen- 
ces and citations are made. The author tells us, in his preface, 
that the work was commenced more than forty years ago, for his 
own benefit alone. He had purchased, under the guidance of his 
revered instructors in theology at Princeton, a library of some 
two thousand volumes, when he entered upon his active life, but, 
finding himself unacquainted with their contents, he was often as 
helpless as if he had not possessed the means of knowledge. He 
determined, therefore, to discover what his own library contained, 
and to classify his books according to the topics which they dis- 
cussed either in whole or in part. As new volumes were added 
to his own possessions, or were examined elsewhere, the catalogue 
continually was enlarged, until the thought at length came to his 
mind, that what had been so useful to himself, for so long a time, 
might be equally useful to others engaged in the pursuit of the 
same branch of learning. Accordingly, at this late period of life, 
he gives his work to the public without laying claim to any great 
measure of applause or commendation, but with the hope of being 
able to guide those who follow him into a knowledge of the 
bibliography of this science. The mere preparation of such 4 
volume,—even if it be very imperfect, as indeed, it must be, al- 
most from the necessity of the case,—is a work both deserving of 
and sure to receive the thanks of multitudes, especially of those 
who are beginning their studies and investigations, and we can- 
not doubt that the author will find the clearest evidence of the 
public appreciation of his labors. He has, to use his own lan- 
guage, provided a “labor-saving apparatus,” which will be used 
by so many, that he cannot fail to know that they have been 
aided, and that they acknowledge their obligations. Dr. Mal- 


— 





* Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in every department 
of Religious Literature. By Howarp Matoom, D.D., LL.D, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 1868, 8vo. pp. 487. 
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com almost sets aside the possibility of pointing out his faults, 
by the assurance that he knows that they will be presented by 
every class of fault finders, and by challenging, as it were, the 
critic to make a better book. We tremble at the thought of 
doing the latter, if it is to take forty years to accomplish it, while 
as for the former, we hardly like to be classed with any of those 
whom he describes—either those who find fault for the mere sake 
of seeming to know more than the author does, or those who do 
so for the mere love of it, or those who, lacking reflection or as 
the result of ignorance, are ready to condemn real excellences, or 
those, finally, who judge by a standard which cannot be attained. 
We cannot but think, however, that the omission of such works 
as De Wette’s Commentary and Bleek’s Introduction to the Old 
and New Testament, and a number of other almost equally pro- 
minent and valuable works in other departments, is quite remark- 
able in a book whose preparation has been going forward so slow- 
ly. We think the author makes a great mistake, also, in not 
placing under each head all those works which would most 
naturally appear there—as in the case of Commentaries, for ex- 
ample, why insert Jowett under the head of Thessalonians, and 
again under that of Galatians, and yet omit him altogether under 
that of Romans, or why arrange the references on such a princi- 
ple, that one must examine all the side-and-secondary points before 
one can be sure that a work like De Wette’s, above mentioned, is 
not to be found in the volume. The references to leading Reviews 
seem to us far less full than they might have been,—certainly 
where, as in the case of the New Englander, a complete Index 
was easily accessible. As for the “ observations on the compara- 
tive value of books,” we like the author’s remarks respecting 
them in his preface and his “sparing” use of them;—we think a 
few, even, of those which he has introduced might equally well 
have been spared, as, for instance, his remark on Robert Haldane’s 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, that it is “a treasure of 
sound theology and able criticism,” or his distinguishing Bloom- 
field’s Greek Testament as exceedingly valuable in a philological 
point of view. Indeed, we can hardly escape the impression, from 
our brief review of the volume, that the author ceased to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the interior contents of books which he 
records, and that he ended his careful and earnest studies, some time 
before the forty years of which he speaks were finished, and that the 
later publications are mainly unknown to him except by name, 
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But these things are small things, it may be said, in comparison 
with the great value of the book, and we gladly add our word of 
commendation to the many which the author is hearing now from 
every side, while we look away from what he has not done to 
what he has done. Dr. Malcom’s motto on his title page is very 
appropriate—Scire ubi aliquid possis invenire, magna pars eruditi- 
onis est.” His Index will point out to many a student, doubtless, 
where to find a great many things, and thus will lead those who 
faithfully use it, into much that they might not otherwise so easily 
have learned. 


Tae American Eccrestastica, Atmanac—Under this title, 
Professor A. J. Schem,a learned and accurate statistician, has 
brought together much information in relation to the stave of re- 
ligion in the world. After the Astronomical introduction, he 
takes up, under various heads, such as “ the Evangelical Alliance,” 
vhe “ Pan Anglican Synod ”—matters of historical interest which 
belong to the history of the last year. Then follows a record of 
the books, religious and ecclesiastical, which appeared in 1867. 
The “ Denominational Record” is the next subject; and this is 
followed by full and accurate statistical information, pertaining 
not only to this country but also to all other portions of the earth. 
The whole forms a little pamphlet of great value. It may be ob- 
tained of the publisher, Frederic Gerhard, 15 Dey street, (Post- 


Box, 4001). 


Barnum’s ComPREHENSIVE Dictionary oF THE Bratz. Parts 
12, 13, 14.—In the last Number of the New Englander we noticed 
at some length this excellent work, which is mainly an abridg- 
ment of Dr. William Smith’s large Bible Dictionary. The parts 
now issued carry the work on as far as the letter M, and, in their 
general characteristics, are similar to the earlier portions, which 
have been already referred to. Mr. Barnum has added a number 
of short articles upon subjects which are omitted in the English 
work, and on the word “ Man” he has greatly extended the in- 
vestigation, presenting the reader with a brief and concise state- 
ment and discussion of the arguments respecting the unity of the 
human race. He has, in many instances, altered the arrangement 
of words in relation to pronunciation, in order to make the 
division and accentuation conform to the best standard. Addi- 
tions have, also, been made to the pictorial illustrations—the 
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Greek equivalents for English words have been inserted—and 
other improvements introduced, rendering the work more valua- 
ble. Weare glad to see the parts coming out so rapidly, and 
hope we shall soon be able to record the completion of the whole. 


Dr. Ponn’s “ Pastorat THEotoey.” *—This book is a revision 
and reprint of lectures published twenty years ago. It will inter- 
est those who are expecting to become pastors, and will impress 
upon them a sense of the vast importance of pastoral duties, and 
of the great unfaithfulness of those who neglect them. It dis- 
cusses many disputed practical questions, such as how soon a 
young minister should seek a settlement—what may be regarded 
as a satisfactory call to settke—whether he should become a mem- 
ber of the church over which he is settled—what kinds of pastoral 
visits he should make—how he should treat different characters, 
é. g., the sick, opposers of evangelical religion, the awakened and 
inquiring, the desponding; what may and may not be said at 
funerals; to what extent meetings should be multiplied, and how 
conducted; whether evangelists should be employed, or agents of 
benevolent societies, where there are settled pastors; whether 
politics should be introduced into the pulpit; whether ministers 
should withdraw from the ministry, &c. It contends that the 
right of ordination is with ministers, and not with the church. 

It describes the pastor’s duties to himself, to his family (insisting 
that he should have a family), to his brethren in the ministry, and 
to Christians of other denominations as well as to his own people. 
It warns him against those immoralities and indiscretions by 
which his standing and influence may be injured even more than 
by any neglect of professional duty. It concludes that the faith- 
ful pastor may expect to secure, if not riches and bonors, the most 
abundant and palpable fruits of his labors. 

The following passages deserve to be noted :— 


“It may be thought that so much visiting will leave the pastor time for almost 
nothing elee. His studies, his sermons, must of necessity be neglected. But ex- 
perience has proved that such need not be the result. On the contrary, I have 
no doubt that the minister who is faithful to visit his people, and makes himself 
acquainted with them, will not only preach better sermons,—better adapted, more 
faeroaticte and effective,—but ordinarily, the labor of preparing them will be 
ess.” p. 78. 





* Lectures on Pastoral Theology. By Exocn Ponp, D. D., Prof. in the Theo. 
Seminary, Bangor. 
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“The minister should be specially faithful in his duties to his children, and 
more particularly to his sons, because he is not in the most favorable circum. 
stances for the discharge of these duties. This is a consideration not sufficiently 
pondered, I fear, either by ministers or others. The farmer can take his sons 
with him to the field, and, so, in most cases, may the mechanic to the shop, and 
keep them under his own eye, while engaged in the daily business of life. But 
not so with the minister of Christ. He cannot take his sons with him into the 
study, nor in his parochial visits from house to house. The consequence is, that 
‘ they are comparatively exempt from parental inspection at a period 
when they require its most vigilant exercise.” p. 321. 

“The ministry suffers in the estimation of the public, when those connected 
with it desert it without any obvious necessity, and are too easily seduced into 
other employments. If they appear to think lightly of the ministry, are unsatis- 
fied in it, and ready to embrace the first opportunity to desert it—choosing rather 
to become politicians, jurists, popular lectures, literary adventurers, anything 
that promises a better living and more fame; obviously they cast reproach upon 
the sacred office. and contribute their share to bring it into contempt.” p. 347. 

“Tf ministers at the age of fifty-six to sixty are disposed to neglect study, to 
preach over their old sermons, to lay themselves up and live at ease, they will 
soon become rusty and inefficient, . . the world will go ahead of them, 
their people will begin to talk of a dismission or a colleague,” p. 356. 

“I would not do my people's business and neglect my own, I would not turn 
farmer, or teacher, or trader, or author, with a view to obtain the means of living, 
—a living which, by the supposition, my people were bound to furnish,—and neg- 
lect those holy, spiritual duties which I had covenanted with my Master, and with 
them to perform.” p. 373. 


But think of a young pastor's being told that “noisy mirth” 
and “ludicrous song-singing or story-telling,” as well as “evil 
speaking are unchristian!” Think of his being recommended “to 
keep a private journal of his visits,” noting not only the times, 
but the character of them—“ what was said, what done, how par- 
ticular individuals appeared?” Think of his bein: taught how 
to behave at weddings—to be “happy and sociable” without be- 
ing “ boisterous and mirthful!” Think of his being told that in 
the choice of his wife, “the question should be one of judgment 
more than of fancy,” since the Scriptures say nothing ” in favor of 
beauty, wit, and brilliant personal accomplishments,” since “a very 
ordinary minister” is often made respectable and useful to a peo- 
ple” chiefly through the energy and influence of his wife,” while 
“a minister must have more than the ordinary measure of talents 
and learning, piety and gifts, not to be utterly broken down and 
spoiled through the influence of a weak, wasteful, meddlesome, 
and imprudent companion.” We submit that all this is quite 
too piously proper. It would reduce to rule what may better be 
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left to the freedom of an affectionate, earnest, and prayerful spirit, 
and what must, after all, depend on circumstances. It may, how- 
ever, be read with advantage by those who are good preachers, 
but dad pastors. 


ZincKe’s Duty anv DiscipLing oF ExTEMPORARY PRzACHING.* 
—The author takes pains to say extemporary, which is even a 
harder word for use than extemporaneous, if not quite so long, 
following the preference of Johnson and Campbell, who complain 
of the modern use of extempore as an adjective because it was be- 
fore used as an adverb, which however is an objection that need 
not prevail here, as certainly it does not in many other cases. 
The latter and shorter word is given as an adjective by Webster 
and Worcester, with the authority of Dryden and Addison, and 
is certainly easier of utterance. The book itself, besides being 
the more noticeable as coming from a clergyman of the English 
Church, is a new and peculiar treatment of the subject. It takes 
stronger ground than most other treatises in favor of preaching as 
distinguished from reading sermons; dispensing with all notes, 
even a brief, in the pulpit; at first writing fully beforehand, but 
not committing to memory, and gradually depending less on such 
preparation, till a scanty outline on paper is found to be enough, 
and that not to be taken into the pulpit. The author gives first 
his own motives and reasons for preaching extempore, and con- 
siders certain objections, some of the latter relating however 
chiefly to his position in England; then exhibits his method of 
acquiring the power of preaching in this manner ; in the third and 
fourth chapters treats of the composition of sermons, and their 
aims and subjects; and, in the last, notes the place assigned to 
preaching in the word of God and in the service of the English 
Church. By way of illustration he adds “ Notes for Six Sermons,” 
with comments, and “ Six Short Studies for Sermons ”—the notes 
being full enough to be readable as they stand. From his zeal 
for freedom in the pulpit, the reader might expect to find his ser- 
mons hortatory or fervent, but from these specimens they would 
appear to be as calm and discriminating as if elaborated with the 





* The Duty and the Discipline of Extemporary Preaching. By F. Banuau 
Zixoxe, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. First 
American from the second London edition. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co, 1867. 
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pen. Nor can they be said to be distinctively evangelical, though 
they show his thoughtful study of the Scriptures. His position 
among the ecclesiastical strata of these times we take to be “ broad 
church.” On the subject of future punishment he avows the lat- 
itude of a restorationist, in the last two paragraphs of the sermon 
on “ the return of the unclean spirit.” The chief interest of the 
volume, however, is derived from his experience as a preacher, 
the occasion he found for speaking extempore, and his method of 
acquiring the art. His example may be the more serviceable to 
ministers who like him have begun with reading written sermons, 
from the fact that his change of method was not attempted till 
middle life, and also from his persistent industry in carrying it 
out. And among the good things he has said on the composition 
of sermons, one in particular might claim to be hung up as an il- 
luminated text in theological seminaries :—* The first and most es- 
sential principle is, that a sermon must be a vertebrate compo- 
sition.” 


Tae CLerGy anv THE PuLpit.*—This book is recommended in 
the “‘ Preface to the American Edition,” by a Romanist of course, 
and to Romanists, as “a live book” that “has gained an unwont- 
ed popularity in France,” of which “no less than twenty thousand 
copies are said to be in the hands of as many ecclesiastics.” Cer- 
tainly it is well for the French priests to have it, and it will be 
better for them to heed it. Indeed, in the main, with here and 
there slight exceptions, its statements and lessons would not come 
amiss to Protestant ministers. Without being original or pro- 
found, or systematic, it is perspicuous and lively, and evidently in- 
tended, and in a good degree fitted, to awaken the interest and 
encourage the efforts of the priests in behalf of the common 
people of France. The need of loving the people in order to ad- 
dress them successfully, and particularly the chief qualifications in 
the composition and delivery of sermons, are the themes of the 
twelve successive chapters, with here and there instructive and 
interesting incidents employed as illustrations. It is a Frenchy 


——————— 





* The vlergy and the Pulpit in their relations to the People. By M. L’ Abbé 
Isipore Muttors, Chaplain to the Emperor Napoleon III. and Missionary Apos- 
tolic. Translated by Groner Percy Baparr, Late Chaplain in the Diocese of 
Bombay, Author of “the Nestorians and their Rituals,” ete. First American 
Edition. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, Lawrence Kehoe, Gen- 
eral Agent, 126 Nassau Street. 1867, 12mo. pp. 308. 
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treatment of the whole subject, as being practical and vivacious, 
if also sometimes superficial, ever having an eye to effect, and 
glorifying the nationality of that people. In reading it we have 
been impressed with the fact, that an earnest preacher of the 
Romish Church, trying to benefit the masses in that country at 
this day, is not so far removed from an earnest Protestant preacher 
as some might imagine, in the difficulties encountered, the methods 
used, and the results sought. The mechanical execution of the 
volume is attractive. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


History or THe Unirep Neruertanps.*—“ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic”—the work which first gained for Mr. Motley a 
reputation as an historian—closed with the assassination of Wil- 
liam of Orange in 1584. The “History of the United Nether- 
lands” took up the thread of the story at that point, and, in the 
two volumes which were published, we had the continuation of 
the struggle of the United Provinces for independence from 1584 
to 1590, when the Republic had become thoroughly organized. 
These were six years which will be forever memorable in the his- 
tory of the world, by reason of the Spanish Armada, and the 
great conspiracy of Spain and Rome, in the interest of superstition 
and despotism, to subjugate England as well as to reconquer the 
Netherlands. Now, in two new volumes, the history has been 
brought down still further, to 1609, the period of the virtual 
acknowledgment by Spain of Dutch independence through the 
trace which was concluded for twelve years. 

In these last two volumes, Mr. Motley has more than sustained 
the reputation he had before gained. He has won fresh laurels. 
While the events which he recounts are scarcely less important 
than those which gave such an absorbing interest to the earlier 
volumes, there is far greater variety in the scenes depicted. Mr. 
Motley has warmed, too, with his theme. There is manifested a 
larger freedom in his whole method of treating his subject. 
Everywhere in the volume, in his analysis of the characters of the 
great personages who now come upon the scene, in his descriptions 
of sieges and battles, in his unraveling of the intricacies of the 





* History of the United Netherlands. From the Death of William the Silent 
to the Twelve Years Truee—1609, By JoHn Loraror Mortey, D.C. L. Vols. 
III. and IV. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers, New Haven: Judd & 
White. 
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Machiavellian policy of Spain, and France, and England, there is 
the evidence of the hand of a master, 

It is impossible to trace, within the limits of such a notice as we 
have space for, the progress of the great events which crowd these 
nineteen years. The most that we propose to do is to call the at- 
tention of those who read these two volumes to the triumphant ref- 
utation which they undesignedly furnish of some of the carping 
criticisms which have been made of the earlier volumes by inter- 
ested partisans in Holland, and which have to some extent been 
reéchoed here. Unfortunately, we understand, only too well, from 
our own experience since the slaveholders’ rebellion was put down, 
how the services of true patriots can be misrepresented, and how 
their mistakes and their misfortunes can be magnified and distort- 
ed, so as to take away from them all credit, and make them appear 
even odious. Two hundred and fifty years hence there will with- 
out doubt still be found men in the United States—and we can 
even now predict what their family names will be—who will feel 
no satisfaction when the history of this country’s deliverance from 
the curse of slavery is referred to. What wonder is it then that 
there should be found those in Holland to-day to whom the story 
of the struggle of the United Netherlands in the sixteenth century 
to throw off the yoke of Spain and the Inquisition has no charm! 
What wonder is it if some descendant of the men who then played 
false should say with an appearance of what toa stranger might 
seem extraordinary candor, Mr. Motley is not a writer of history. 
Mr. Motley is a poet ; he is an enthusiast. His picture is an ideal 
picture. The Dutch to be sure fought well. They endured hard- 
ships which it must be confessed were very great, but—they had 
no proper conception of nationality! Every province was jealous 
of every other province. Each fought for itself and what it con- 
ceived to be its own interest. But suppose all this to be true, 
most cautious and candid Dutchman! Is it admissible to judge 
the people of the United Netherlands in the sixteenth century by 
the standard of the views respecting nationality which are held in 
Europe in the year 1868? One has but to read in these volumes 
of the scarcely credible state of things in France at this very time, 
when the League was triumphant in Paris, or even afterwards, 
when Henry the Béarnese had established himself on the throne, to 
see that there was certainly full as much comprehension in Hol- — 
land of what is involved in nationality as there was in France, 
where every one worth being bought was the paid vassal of Philip, 
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and ready to see his native country devoured by Spain and rent to 
atoms, if he only could himself preserve his Spanish pension, and 
his own estates. Mr. Motley does not hide the fact that the Neth- 
erlands committed grave errors; but his simple story shows that 
if ever a people manifested true patriotism, the people of Holland 
did in those long years, when they fought so fiercely with Spain 
hand to hand. 

Another sneer that comes very appropriately from this class of 
men is, that there was nothing grand about the Dutch. They 
were merchants—traders! Their views were low and sordid. 
This assertion, which we met with, soon after the publication of 
the first two volumes of the History, finds its answer on every 
page: but we are glad to find it noticed by Mr. Motley himself in 
the following passage: 


“It was sometimes complained of in those days—and the thought has even pro- 
longed itself until later times—that those republicans of the United Netherlands 
had done and could do great things; but that, after all, there was no grandeur 
about them, Certainly they had done great things. It was something to fight 
the Ocean for ages, and patiently and firmly to shut him out from his own do- 
main. It was something to extinguish the Spanish Inquisition—a still more cruel 
and devouring enemy than the sea. It was something that the fugitive epirit 
of civil and religious liberty had found at last its most substantial and steadfast 
home upon these storm-washed shoals and shifting sand-banks, It was some- 
thing to come to the rescue of England in her great agony and help to save her 
from invasion. It was something to do more than any nation but England, and 
as much as she, to aseist Henry the Huguenot to the throne of his ancestors, and 
to preserve the national unity of France which its own great ones had imperiled. 
It was something to found two magnificent universities, cherished abodes of 
science and of antique lore, in the midst of civil eommotions and of resistance to 
foreign oppression. It was something, at the same period, to lay the foundation 
of a system of common schools—so cheap as to benearly free—tor rich and poor 
alike, which, in the words of one of the greatest benefactors to the young repub- 
lic, ‘would be worth all the soldiers, arsenals, armories, munitions, and alliances 
in the world’ It was something to make a revolution, as humane as it was ef- 
fective, in military affairs, and to create an army whose camps were European 
academics. It was something to organize, at the same critical period, on the 
most skillful and liberal scale, and to carry out with unexampled daring, sagucity, 
and fortitude, great voyages of discovery to the polar regions, and to open new 
highways for commerce, new treasures for science Many things of this nature had 
been done by the new commonwealth ; but, alas! she did not drape herself melo- 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heroic wreath and cothurn. She was alto- 
gether without grandeur.” 


With regard to another very vague criticism that has been made 
respecting want of faithfulness in the study of the Roman Catho- 
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lic historians of the period, it is enough to say, till we have a more 
specific charge, that Mr. Motley has received very gratifying tes- 
timonials from the highest literary authorities in Holland of the 
laborious care with which he has pursued his studies among the 
original authorities. His work is nota mere compilation from the 
works of the historians who have preceded him—Protestant or 
Catholic. These all had and could have no access to material 
which has been spread open freely before him. Not to speak of 
other abundant sources of original documentary information which 
might be specified, he has had the advantage of the perusal of the 
whole correspondence between Philip II. and his ministers and 
governors relating to the affairs of the Netherlands down to 
that monarch’s death. Why should he revise what he was able to 
write with such documents before him by the guesses of men who 
wrote in the dark! The most cursory reader of the history, and 
especially of these last two volumes, must be impressed by the 
fact that Mr. Motley has drawn his information from first hands. 


Smries’s “ Huauenors.”*—Mr. Smiles’s “ Huguenots” is a com- 
pilation of almost encyclopedic fullness and variety in its facts and 
incidents. Such collections of facts and statistics are usually dry 
and uninteresting for ordinary and continuous reading, however 
valuable they may be for occasional reference. This book, how- 
ever, is an exception to the general rule. It has all the interest 
of the most exciting romance. We should say, rather, of many 
romances, for each separate story is in its turn as exciting as the 
one which went before. These recitals of the exposures, the escapes, 
the sufferings, and the final deliverance of many of the noblest 
men and women of their time, or of any time, excite alternately 
one’s detestation of the system which dictated, and the govern- 
ment which executed, these infernal persecutions at intervals, for 
more than a century ;—to the ruin of France and the upbuilding 
of Protestant Great Britain, Germany, and the Netherlands, in 
arts, in arms, in political freedom, and in the ascendency of the 
Protestant interest. To the separate topics suggested by all 
these particulars, the author of this volume does ample justice, 
and, in the several chapters which treat of these several points, he 





* The Huguenots: their settlements, churches, and industries in England and 
Ireland. By Save. Swres, author of “Self-help,” &c. With an Appendix re- 
lating to the Huguenots in America. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 
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has contributed valuable information concerning the progress of 
European civilization in the 16th and 17th centuries. We know 
no book better fitted than this to awaken a decided Protestant 
feeling in the mind of the scholar, or to confirm an intelligent 
Protestant zeal in the hearts of the people. That there is an 
amiable side in the lives and characters of many of the ecclesi- 
astics of the Romish church, we do not deny. But that there is 
a diabolical side in its persecuting spirit and its political in- 
trigues, ought never to be forgotten. We sympathize with the 
trusting devotion and the delightful weakness of Mademoiselle de 
Guérin. We excuse the devoted piety of Madame Swetchine, and 
are almost ready to conclude that Catholicism is the system which 
is especially suited for the French. But the horrors which attend- 
ed the exodus of the Huguenots take the very breath out of our 
sympathy, and abate the warmth of our admiration. No intelli- 
gent Protestant can ever see or hear of the church of St. Germain 
d@’ Auxerrois, without a thrill of horror. Even the constrained 
urbanity and the courteous civility of the well schooled conduct- 
ors of the Catholic World cannot eradicate the memories and as- 
sociations of St. Bartholomew's. 

One interesting fact is noticed in this book which throws a 
flood of light upon the relations of the Church of England to 
the reformed Churches of the continent in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, as contrasted with the new doctrines upon this subject 
which were broached in the days of the Stuarts, and which are so 
industriously and arrogantly propagated not only by the Stubbs 
and Boggs of our time, but are countenanced, we are sorry to 
say, to a certain extent, by the elder Dr. Tyng. In 1564, a por- 
tion of the crypt of the Cathedral church in Canterbury, was 
granted by the Archbishop, with the sanction of the Queen, to 
the Huguenot refugees as a place of worship, and it has been oceu- 
pied by their descendants till the present day. This “under 
croft,” or crypt is directly beneath the high altar and the choir of 
the Cathedral. That Presbyterian worship has been regulaily 
maintained for more than three hundred years, directly under the 
throne of the Primate of England, is a fact that cannot be denied. 
We commend it to the consideration of all parties who may be 
sufficiently enlightened to draw from it the appropriate inferences. 
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Go.tpwin Smirn’s “Turee Eneiisn Sratesmen.”*—Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s “ Lectures on the Political History of England” are 
lively with hits at parties and persons now extant in that country, 
as well as with allusions to recent events in the United States, 
Nothing is more evident to the reader moderately well informed 
concerning the British politics of to-day, than that the author, 
however diligent or enthusiastic in his exploration of the past, 
lives in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The Irish 
question, the extension of the electoral franchise, Gov. Eyre and 
martial law, the relation of the British empire to its colonies and 
outlying possessions, ritualism, Anglicanism, the aristocracy, 
non-intervention—just about everything that has any political 
significance or interest with Englishmen to-day, is touched upon, 
or gets some incidental illustration in the progress of these four 
lectures on three English statesmen whose names belong to other 
ages, and of whom the latest died more than sixty years ago. 

John Pym, the great parliamentary leader, “ King of the Com- 
mons” at the beginning of the conflict with Charles I.,—Oliver 
Cromwell, the ablest ruler that ever held the government over 
England,— William Pitt, in one lecture a moderately liberal and 
reforming minister, in the other a tory of the tories,—these are 
the statesmen whose lives and characters are brought under inspee- 
tion and subjected to analysis in the lectures before us. The revola- 
tionary age of Pym and Cromwell, and the reactionary age of Pitt, 
when Toryism had its own way, seem equally rich in practical 
lessons for the inheritors of English liberty. 

Considered as political essays, these lectures are an effective 
illustration of the utility of historical studies to the science of 
politics or statesmanship. History isa grand induction of political 
facts in their relations and sequences. The analysis of those 
facts, and the deduction of the principles by which they are 
explained and classified, gives us the only science of statesman- 
ship. For instance, the history of English government in 
Ireland, or of British domination in India, is not worth the 
writing or the reading, unless it teaches how to govern a conquer- 
ed people—how to convert hostility into loyalty—how to over- 
come antipathies—how to make the conquered remember the 
date of the conquest, not bitterly but thankfully, as introducing 4 
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new era of prosperity and progress. Philosophic historians are 
beginning to make old records luminous with lessons of political 
wisdom. We could almost wish that Professor Goldwin Smith 
might give lectures on history in the Smithsonian Institute, if 
only the two Houses of Congress could be compelled to hear him 
and to learn something from the blunders and the successes of 
statesmanship in other countries and in other ages. 

In another respect these lectures are a noteworthy phenomenon. 
They are a suggestive specimen of what is to come from the old 
universities of England in the new era now beginning. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is, or has been, an Oxford professor. He has had 
all the training and culture of Oxford scholarship. Of course, he 
is not a Jacobin, nor an incendiary agitator, plotting bloody revo- 
lutions, He has an English brain and an English heart, with a 
healthy dislike of the French. The key-note of his first lecture 
is, “ Let us never glorify revolution. Statesmanship is the art of 
avoiding it, and of making progress at once continuous and 
calm.” Yet his theory of government is government for the 
people by the people. He is frankly a philosophical republican. 
This book is abundant in expressions of opinion, for which the 
author sixty years ago would have been found guilty of sedition, 
and sentenced to the gallows or, at least, to fourteen years of 
Botany Bay. Surely the world moves; the England which Pitt 
governed was not the England which D’Israeli governs to-day. 
Where are we when an Oxford scholar, of the highest rank in the 
republic of letters, dares to say of Cromwell: “ Among the 
Chancellors of the University of Oxford, the name of Oliver 
stands a startling reality in a line of stately buckram.” 

We welcome Goldwin Smith to his proposed residence in our 
country. 


Mewore or Rev. Dr. Berauns.*—This memoir of Dr. Bethune 
is the life of a very uncommon Reformed Dutchman, by a rather 
commonplace Reformed Dutchman, or rather “Reformed ” clergy- 
man. It is written in acdmmonplace way, and scarcely does justice 
In a single point to the various and exuberant genius of the subject. 
Dr. Bethune was certainly a man of extraordinary gifts, as he was 
also a man of extraordinary liberality and very extraordinary 








* Memoir of Rev. Geo, W. Bethune, D. D, By Rev, A. R. Van Nust,D.D. New 
York: Sheldon & Co, 1867, 
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narrowness, of large hearted generosity and of small minded 
prejudices. Regarded in some aspects he was an affable and 
accomplished man of society, and a man of affairs. Viewed from 
another side he would make the impression of extraordinary 
saintliness and fervor. Seen from another he would appear to be 
an earnest scholar. Seen from another he would seem narrow, 
positive, and supercilious, with generous culture and refined tastes. 
Judged by still other manifestations he would pass for « man of 
pleasure and bonhommie. With all these characteristics there 
was always manifest the cockneyism of a town born and town 
bred New Yorker, who never would or never could see anything 
good in New England, neither in its politics, its reforms, or its 
theology. Though he was born and bred a gentleman, he had 
not wholly laid aside that arrogance and self-assertion, which the 
truest gentleman never shows, however much he may feel them. 
On the other hand he was in heart so earnest and fervent a 
Christian, so simple in his faith, so tender in his affection, so devout 
in his spirit, and so faithful in the assertion of his profession, and 
in the defense of his Master, that he won the respect and subdued 
the prejudices of many who could not but oppose his principles 
and reject his dogmatism. There was a hearty open manliness 


about him, which gained honor for the Christian faith and the 
clerical profession in the circles of fashion and wealth in which 
he moved, and there was a spirit of active service for Christ 
which never tired till he put off the life of earth, and entered the 
perfected existence where all Christ’s redeemed ones forget their 
prejudices and forget themselves in the absorbing love and won- 
der which Christ receives from all who are made one in him. 


TRAVELS. 


Tue Turk AND THE GreeK.*—The author of this little volume 
introduces it with a half-apology, by saying that he would not 
have ventured “to invite attention to another work on the East, 
if the public sympathy were not already somewhat aroused about 
the Cretan Insurrection and the critical condition of the Ottoman 
Empire.” The fact to which he thus alludes will, very probably, 
attract the attention of numbers of readers to his book, and will 





* The Turk and the Greek, or Oreeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, 
Greece, and the Isles of Greece. By S. G. W. Bunsamiy. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1867. 16mo. pp. 268. 
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give it a favorable reception. It is entirely unpretending in its 
character, and it is written as if it had been designed for friends, 
who followed the traveler in his wanderings through those his- 
toric countries, and waited with interest for his letters which 
should tell the story of what he saw and experienced, And those 
persons in whose way it falls, and who read it with a similar feel- 
ing, will find themselves easily carried along from page to page, 
and entering, for the time at least, into something of the author’s 
pleasure in what he describes. Most of the volume is taken up 
with the account of a journey among the Turkish towns and 
villages, and of a visit to some of the Greek islands—places 
known to him in earlier life, in a greater or less degree. His testi- 
mony respecting the character and condition of the people, from 
his observation of their life, corresponds with that of other intelli- 
gen travelers, while, at the same time, he has the hopes which 
every true lover of Greece must cherish for its future progress. 
The closing chapter presents a very brief sketch of the history of 
Crete and its past struggles, and, in view of this sketch, he says, 
“Tt is not for what they are, that the Cretans inspire us with 
interest in their cause, but for what they are capable of becoming 
in future ages, when possessed of civil and religious liberty, 
which can alone give an enduring form to the results of their 
present exertions. That these exertions will result in the imme- 
diate emancipation of Crete from the Turkish yoke, is naturally a 
matter of uncertainty ; but they will, at least, have the effect of 
weakening the power of the oppressor, and of ameliorating the 
condition of the oppressed, and render the ultimate union of 
Crete with the Kingdom of Greece a problem destined to be 
happily solved before many years have elapsed.” That such a 
union will be accomplished, and that the Grecian Kingdom will be 
purified and exalted, as the reward bestowed by Divine Provi- 
dence on the heroic struggles of the past and the present, we can- 
not help believing with a firm faith, for, as Mr. Hilary Skinner 
says, in his recently published volume on Crete, “there is in such 
a people that which will redeem many short comings, and win 
them a place among the nations which most zealously study the 
example of long departed Greeks.” 
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Howetts’s Iratian Journeys.*—In these “Italian Journeys,” 
Mr. Howells gives us another collection of those sprightly, sketchy 
letters, which made his “ Venetian Life” so attractive. The 
reader travels pleasantly with him from Venice to Rome—stop- 
ping at Ferrara to visit its quaint old cathedral, and to recall the 
memory of Ariosto and Tasso, winding with him through the 
labarinthine streets of Genoa, catching glimpses of modern life in 
Naples, in the streets, and theatres, and cafés, and then 
drifting back into the dead past, through the ruins of the 
buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and so on till he 
reaches the Imperial City, and mourns over the ugliness of Modern 
Rome, which almost overshadows its ancient greatness. That one 
adds little to one’s former stock of information about these 
places, already described by so many tourists in letters, good, bad, 
and indifferent, is quite true; but Mr. Howells has a pleasant, 
graphic style which carries one agreeably through his journeys, 
and gives one a sympathetic interest in his experiences. There is 
more of novelty in his visit to the Cimbri, and his pilgrimage to 
the house of Petrarch, and some of the minor journeys recorded 
in this volume. Mr. Howells seems to us to be more in sympathy 
with the modern than the ancient life of these old Italian cities, 
but the growth which has sprung out of the ruins of the past has 
an interest of its own, heightened by its contrast with the buried 
civilization of other days,—and the facile pen of the author gives 
us pleasant pictures of Italian travel, with lights and shadows 
both from the present and the past. 


Tue Great Exursirion, ann ContinentaL Sxetcues.f{—The 
commendatory notice of this work, which appears in the vol- 
ume itself, declares that “we” have perused the volume with 
interest, and can conscientiously commend it to “our” readers ;— 
also, that it is written in a polished style, and is pervaded by a vein 
of humor; also, that there is much in it which “our” readers will 





* Italian Journeys. By W.D. Howe.ts, Author of “ Venetian Life.” New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 16mo. pp. 820. 

+ The Great Exhibition: with Continental Sketches, Practical and Humorous. 
By Howaagp Parson Arvotp, Author of “ Huropean Mosaic.” 

“« Johnson, ‘ Make a large book—a folio.’ 
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find of lasting profit; also, that the style is as refined and schol- 
: arly as that of the earlier work of the author, entitled “ European 





y Mosaic,” and the wit even more entertaining. Who the “we” 
ie are, who thus give hearty approval to Mr. Arnold’s book of 
p- travels, we are not informed, but the praise, from whatever source 
6 it comes, is quite unmeasured, and we hope is satisfactory to the 
le author. Not having read Mr. Arnold's earlier work, we feel dis- 
in posed to take as favorable a view of the present one, in compari- 
n son with it,,as possible, and, until we have examined it, we are 
ne willing to admit so much of the anonymous critic’s statement, as 
he is involved in his last remark, and to assure our readers that the 
rn style of the volume before us is very probably as refined and 
ne scholarly, and the wit as entertaining, as that to be found in 
se “European Mosaic.” We think it even possible that, in every re- 
d, spect, the volume may be in advance of its predecessor. And we 
ity may add, that in our judgment, it is equally possible, and even 
ys, more 80, that his next book may be, both in style and value, an 
is advance upon the present one. If praise could thus be given re- 
to 


latively, and we could move only within the circle of his own 
writings in what we say, we should hope to be able to be as com- 
hy mendatory as the writer from whom we have quoted. But, when 





C8, we come into the more positive region and are called upon to ex- 
-" press what we really think, we are constrained to say—in the lan- 
ed guage of our unknown critic again—* the time is past when men 
nat were satisfied with the hasty journals, odds and ends of letters, 
ws and desultory jottings of European tourists,” and, in regard to all 

such books, we can hardly help feeling that, for once, Boswell’s 

question, cited on the author's title page, was wiser than Johnson’s 
‘he answer. Mr, Arnold seems to us to have given to the public just 
rol- such a hasty journal, and just such jottings and odds and ends, as 
ith his commendatory friend assures us we have outgrown the need 
.- of,—and while they were well enough, as addressed in letters to 
ein his friends, or possibly even as printed in the foreign correspond- 
will ence of a daily journal, they hardly rise to the position of a very 
—_ “entertaining and profitable” book. A great many things of a 
New humorous character may be said in a passing private conversation, 

or may be read with the morning news, which are well enough, 
ous. because they are only for the moment and are then forgotten, and 

yet, when published in a volume, they seem too empty and foolish to 





be read at all, or may even show that the author who wrote them, 
or the reader who is amused by them, has no real appreciation of 
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what is the truest hamor. And in nothing do men more widely 
misapprehend their own powers, than in this very point. If Mr, 
Arnold, and all writers of his level in this regard, had really pos- 
sessed that on which they sometimes, perchance, pride themselves, 
and which persons like themselves are ready to commend, they 
would never suffer such attempts at wit and humor to go into a 
printed volume. And yet the writer whose words we have intro- 
duced entertains a view directly opposite to ours, and the sale of 
the volume may show that there are many readers’ who agree 
with him. To our mind the style is not properly characterized 
as scholarly or the anecdotes as exceedingly amusing. On the 
other hand, the style is that of the off-hand newspaper writer, and 
the anecdotes might be better described by omitting the adverb, 
if not the adjective. Every book of European travels, however, 
has, from the very necessity of the case, certain points of interest, 
and imparts some information to its readers, and Mr. Arnold’s 
book has an additional advantage, beyond many similar gossipy 
books of travel of the present day, in that he has a good deal to 
say of the Paris Exhibition, which all, who did not have the privi- 
lege of seeing it, are glad to have described for their entertainment, 
Indeed, it is but justice to the author to say, that, in this part of 
his volume, there is considerable that will repay the reader for the 
time spent in perusing it. As much as one-fourth of the book is de- 
voted to this subject. Dr. Malcom, in the preface to his lately 
published Theological Index, remarks on the little reliance which 
ean be placed on the observations of different writers concerning 
the merit and value of books, and, in illustration of his views, cites 
the criticisms of a widely-known work by two such distinguished 
personages as Southey and Macaulay, the former of whom pro- 
nounces it the production of a decided partisan, and both unjust 
and ill-tempered, while the latter describes it as calm, eminently 
judicial, and even the most impartial book he ever read. If Mr. 
Arnold should place our brief notice of his volume by the side of the 
one which accompanies his work, perhaps he might be inclined to 
make the comparison a starting point for some reflections on the 
worthlessness of criticism, and the reading public, by measuring 
the one against the other, might form its own estimate of his book. 
If so, we should not complain, only we should be disposed, for the 
benefit of the public and, perhaps, of Mr. Arnold himself, to desire 
that notices from both sides should go forth together, rather than 
that one alone should be given which indulges in the freest use of the 
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words “scholarly ” and “ humorous,” or which conscientiously com- 
mends the volume, and declares it to be a work of lasting value. 
There is a difference between sweet versification and poetry man- 
ufactured to order, though the literary writer of one of our lead- 
ing journals has lately spoken of a collection of the latter as if it 
were the former; and if some one is found to say so, perhaps the 
average of criticism is better than it would be otherwise. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Norwoop.*—At last the editor of the Ledger has given per- 
mission to Mr. Scribner to publish Norwood in a volume! This 
unexpected favor will be greeted by the expectant public with a 
pean of grateful thanksgiving, and tens of thousands of copies will 
doubtless be sold. Have not scores of thousands of persons 
already read it in the columns of the Ledger? Will not other 
myriads who do not take the Ledger, but who have heard of it, 
or even heard of Mr. Beecher, also be constrained to buy it? 
Mr. Beecher and The New York Ledger are fixed facts. The man 
who does not do justice to these potent elements of American so- 
ciety, does not know the Great American Republic as it is to-day. 

We do not advertise in the Ledger, but we find that we have 
advertised the Ledger and Norwood also, and we trust that Mr. 
Bonner and Mr. Beecher will be satisfied. 

But what of Norwood, in sober earnestness and with critical 
honesty ? Has Mr. Beecher written a good novel? We can say 
with truth that he has written an interesting book. Parts of it 
are tedious and long winded, as Judge Bacon describes Dr. Went- 
worth’s conversational lectures ; but there are many choice passa- 
ges; and we were going to say many fine characters; but we cor- 
rect ourselves by saying many fine descriptions of characters. 
One of the chief defects of the book, as a tale, is that there is 
80 little individualization of character. The characters are too 
heavily Beechered to be allowed much individuality of their own. 
They are skillfully draped and masked, but through all the domi- 
noes one sees the glistening of Mr. Beecher’s eyes, and hears the 
tones of Mr. Beecher’s voice. Barton Cathcart, Rose Went- 
worth, and even Hiram Beers and Tommy Taft, are all Mr. 





* Norwood: or Village Life in New England. By Henry Warp Bexougr. 
[From the New York Ledger]. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 
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Beecher in various moods and guises. All their conversations, 
saving the occasional swearing, remind us of parts of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons and lectures. We do not doubt that Mr. Beecher, in 
drawing each of these characters, had some living person in 
mind. We think we have heard from him before of the person 
who sat for Hiram Beers. But he has failed, because he has pro- 
jected so much of himself into their being, instead of transfusing 
their being into himself. He preaches too much through all his 
characters, though the preaching is much of it very good, and 
quite to our mind. But, notwithstanding all this, one cannot help 
being interested in these varied personifications—perhaps, in part, 
because he sees so much of Mr. Beecher in them all. 

The tale parports to give us village life in New England. But 
does it give this life as it is, or as it ever was? We wish we 
could truly answer this question in the affirmative. Life in New 
England would be far better than it is in fact, were this picture to 
be accepted as a just, even though an idealized, portraiture. We 
do not doubt that Mr. Beecher desired to set off what he deems its 
peculiar features to the best advantage, but we cannot accept his 
realizations even as bright reflections of sober truth. This life is 
in some respects far better, and in others far worse than he has 
rendered it. Its cultivated people are not so stilted and soaring, 
and its common people are not so uncouth and rude as he would 
make them to be. Its theologians are not so unpractical, nor are 
its old maids quite so stiff as Dr. Buel and Agate Bissel. Solid 
good sense, practical insight into men and things, faith in God 
and love to man, as exemplified by deeds rather than evanesced in 
sentiment, these are the prominent characteristics of its people. 
Exaggeration is Mr. Beecher’s besetting sin, and when he attempts 
to idealize, he gives too often an extravaganza. But with all its 
defects and overdoings, Norwood will be read, and will, in the 
main, leave a good impression of New England life, as well as an 
elevating impression of the purposes and aims of human existence- 


Satomz.*—Mr. Heyword’s “Salome” is a dramatic Poem, the 
scene of which is laid in Jerusalem at the time of its fall. It is 
powerful in many passages—and sometimes runs to the height of 
genuine poetry. Many of the characters are boldly conceived, 
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and the incidents are skillfully woven together. But the theme is 
too sublimely grand to promise success to any but the most emi- 
nently, and, we might almost say, superhumanly gifted, and hence, 
“Salome” cannot be called a great Poem, in part because of the 
difficulty of the theme. 


In THE YEAR ’13.*—Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have given to the 
public another translation, in one of the daintiest possible of vol- 
umes. The page is exquisite, and the binding befits it. The tale 
is of the year 13, just before the great rising in Germany against 
Napoleon, in what is still called the war of liberation—the 
war which gave Germany a new national and religious life, and 
which, as we would fain believe, is still to bear nobler fruits 
in the united Protestant Germany that is to be. The scene is in 
Mecklenburg, in one of the lowliest of its villages, lying far away 
from the track of travel, where the simplicity of peasant life is still 
retained. The dialect, in which the tale is written, is still spoken 
among peasants and children in all of North Germany, and it has 
an expressible charm for all who can use it. The story is full of 
humor, intermingled with strains of heroism and pathos, and sus- 
tained all the while by a noble moral of duty to man and trust in 
God. Of all the queer German tales which we have read, this is 
one of the queerest, and not one of the least interesting. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ficutr’s “Science or Know.epGr.f—This translation of the 
Wissenschafts-Lehre of the elder Fichte has been very carefully 
prepared and is very elegantly printed. It is, we believe, the first 
translation into English of any of the speculative treatises of the 
author, and it will be welcomed by many who cannot read the 
German original. The execution of the work is unexceptionable. 
We do not see how any translation of such a treatise could be 
better than this. It will, however, be likely somewhat to disap- 
point those who hope to gain from it a clear and vivid impression 





* In the year 18: A Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Farrz Revrer. Trans- 
lated from the Platt-Deutch. By Cuantes Lez Lewes. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1868, 

t The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fronts. Translated from the German, 
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of the distinctive principles of Fichte’s theoretical system. This 
disappointment ought not, however, to be referred either to 
Fichte himself or to his translator. Fichte, himself, is not in fault, 
so far as the diction in which he writes is concerned, or the man- 
ner in which he expounds his doctrines. His translator has 
rendered his treatise into good and intelligible English. Where, 
then, lies the difficulty? It will be found, we think, chiefly in the 
following particulars: First, the technical terms by which Fichte 
must be translated, though not unknown to the English language, 
and not entirely strange to English philosophers, are not sufficiently 
naturalized and familiar to convey to the mind that exactness 
and fullness of import which they have in the German. The 
English scholar who reads Fichte in the original is forced to 
study out the signification of the German originals of these terms, 
as he does the meaning of the terms less technical, and, if he sue- 
ceeds in making out the import of anything in his writer, he will 
be likely to have mastered the import of the terms which are 
technical. Second, the diction, whether of the English or the 
German, supposes a special discipline in logical and metaphysical 
studies to which very few English scholars have the patience 
to submit themselves before they essay to read German philosophy 
either in the original or in translations. Too many are in the situa- 
tion of persons who should attempt to read an advanced treatise 
in chemistry or law without the preliminary mastery of the 
nomenclature of these sciences. To such readers the treatise 
must of necessity be blind and uninteresting. At best, they can 
be only imperfectly understood. Third, Fichte presupposes 4 
knowledge of Kant, not merely a general acquaintance with the 
principles of his system, but a familiarity with the questions 
which he raised, and the conclusions which he reached, as well as 
the problems which he left unsolved. It was to Kant that Fichte 
attached himself, beginning his speculations where Kant left off. 
It was to the public, whe had been as it were saturated with 
Kant, that he addressed himself. The familiar knowledge of 
Kant which he so constantly presupposes, his translator may not 
expect to find among English readers. 

We congratulate the knot of philosophical students in St. 
Louis, among whom the translator is conspicuous, for the zeal 
with which they prosecute metaphysical researches, and the 
earnestness with which they labor to excite an interest in specula- 
tive questions. We hope that this work may be read with suffi- 
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cient interest to reward the labor bestowed upon it, if it should 
fail to fulfill all the wishes and hopes which he expresses in the 
Preface; viz., that it will lead to the true science of knowledge, and 
put a stop to all “ those stale and unprofitable metaphysical specu- 
tions, by indulging in which mankind has wasted time and ener- 
gies enough to advance true culture beyond the most daring 
dreams.” 


Taz Evements oF PuysioLocy anp HyoGrenr.*—This volume 
is the product of the joint labors of the writers whose names 
appear on the titlepage. Mr. Huxley, well known if not some- 
what notorious as a physiologist, contributes all the Physiology— 
225 pages—and Dr. Youmans of the State Normal School, Wino- 
na, Minn., contributes the Introductory Chapter on the relations 
of Physiology to the other sciences, and the chapters on Elemen- 
tary Hygiene—139 pages. The Physiological portion by Huxley 
is admirably done. It is condensed, clear, ingeniously and forcibly 
illustrated, with no weaknesses or dilutions, such as are often 
found in elementary treatises. The cuts, also, are abundant, and 
well suited for the purpose for which they are designed. 

The chapters on Hygiene are less skillfully prepared. Had the 
writer adhered more closely to the excellent model furnished by 
Dr. Htxley, he would have done far better. Portions of his 
matter’ are written in the manner of his master, and are well 
suited to the uses of an elementary text-book. Other portions are 
written diffusely, and are incumbered with the recital of cases 
appropriate to an extended treatise, as well as with long extracts 
from writers of authority, which are entirely out of proportion to 
the size and objects of the work. We are glad to record to the 
honor of Mr. Huxley, that he has not introduced a single doubtful 
doctrine, or taken occasion to advance or suggest a single infer- 
ence which would be offensive to a spiritual or Christian Philoso- 
phy. He has studiously and successfully abstained from obtruding 
any one of the objectionable opinions which he holds in respect to 
the nature of the soul or its relations to the Supreme Being and 
its final destiny. 

Dr. Youmans has also endeavored to be on his guard, but it is 
easy to see that he has not been entirely successful, either in his 








* The Elements of Physiology and Hygiene: A text-book for Educational 
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introduction or in his treatise upon Hygiene. He is too ardent 
and confiding an admirer of Herbert Spencer to keep out of sight 
his devout recognition of his principles, and to avoid introducing 
some allusions to those who are jealous of a materialistic philosophy, 
But the philosophy is too crudely and boldly stated to do any 
harm, and the allusions are generally too blind to be understood. 
We cannot, therefore, seriously object to these defects in what 
would otherwise be an excellent elementary treatise. 


Hecxer’s Screntiric Basis or Epucation.*—Mr. John Hecker’s 
“Letters on the Scientific Basis of Education,” &c., &c., is an expo- 
sition of the ordinary assumptions and classifications of Phre- 
nology, with the addition of seven spiritual organs, surmounted 
by Godliness, which is located on the top of the head (pointing 
skyward, we suppose). This faculty is made the organ of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence and influence. For this condescending 
compliment to Christianity, so unusual in the devotees of Phre- 
nology, President Stearns of Amherst College makes a profound 
obeisance in the following language: “I thank you especially for 
recognizing the presence of the divine mind with the human, and 
its action upon it.” The Hon. G. W. Hoss, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Indiana, says: “I thank you in the,pame of 
an humble believer in Christianity, that you declare the import- 
ance of moral culture ; that you clearly recognize the operations 
of the Holy Spirit. In brief and fine, I can condense my state- 
ment into a single line, by saying that I am of the opinion that the 
doctrine set forth in these pages is to be the New Hvangel of 
Education.” After reading these and other testimonials, we 
turned with awakened and eager expectation to the contents of 
this new Philosophy and Gospel combined, thinking to find some- 
thing very extraordinary in the science which has called forth such 
expressions of gratitude for the compliment paid to Christianity,— 
on the principle, we suppose, that from so exalted a source “small 
favors should be thankfully received.” In examining the contents 
of this treatise on a Scientific Basis, our attention was first attract- 
ed to four imposing plates illustrating the temperaments—the 








* The Scientific Basis of Education Demonstrated. By an Analysis of the 
temperaments and of phrenological facts, in connection with mental phenomens 
and the office of the Holy Spirit in the processes of the mind:—in a series of 
letters to the department of public instruction in the city of New York. By 
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nervous, the sanguine, the lymphatic, and the bilious. But the 
aspect of each of them was so decidedly bilious, that we found no 
special satisfaction here. Then several engraved busts of General 
Washington were disposed in such ways as to present its various 
frontages, written over with the names of the faculties, each sur- 
mounted with a graduated hemisphere resembling a wire rat-trap, 
and designed, we suppose, to measure off the relative extent and in- 
terest of the faculties that were printed upon the cranium. Not 
finding here the Scientific Basis, we had recourse to the text. 
But we were doomed to be disappointed a third time, for we 
found nothing in this except the familiar phrenological doctrines of 
the faculties and the temperaments, with the addition which we 
have already noticed. In this phrenological muddle of facul- 
ties, &c., there occur many truisms about education which would 
have been much more intelligible, though perhaps less imposing, 
if they had not been phrased in the phrenological dialect, and 
shaped to its barbarous classification. We ought to add that 
there is interwoven in the discussion a queer doctrine of the 
Apostolic Church, and the mystic significance of the number 
twelve, which we are not sure that we understand well enough to 
describe. As we are not prepared to give any recommendation of 
this book ourselves, we will transcribe one from the late Bishop 
Hopkins. “As a whole, I regard your work as a very admirable 
contribution to the philosophy of true education, which presents 
amore profound and scientific view of the subject than any other 
work within my knowledge, and must, it seems to me, produce a 
highly beneficial influence on the minds of the thoughtful.” We 
hope that in quoting this we have not offended against the maxim 
“nil de mortuis,” &e. 


1868.] 


Ecce Ca_um.*—This modest volume presents a new phase of the 
“Ecce” literature. It is connected with the original series—“ Ecce 
Homo,” “ Ecce Deus,” ete.—only by analogy of title, not of subject 
or aim. It touches questions, not so much of Revealed, as of Natural 
Theology, and abounds rather in the facts of science, than in theo- 
logical speculations. It presents, in truth, an admirable resumé 
of the sublime teachings of Astronomy, as related to natural 
religion—a series of brilliant pen-photographs of the Wonders of 





* Ecce Calum: or, Parish Astronomy. In six Lectures. By a Connecticut 
Pastor. Boston: Nichols & Noyes, 117 Washington street. 1867. 12mo, pp. 198. 
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the Heavens, as part of God's glorious handiwork. The first five 
lectures pass the science in rapid review ; the last treats of the 
Author of Nature, as related to its leading features. There is not 
a dry page in the volume, but much originality and vigor of style, 
and often the highest eloquence. It is, withal, evidently by an 
author at home in his subject, not “crammed” for the task. It 
affords a fine example of what an intelligent pastor can do, out- 
side of his pulpit, towards training an intelligent people, and by 
imparting to them Nature’s teachings, leading them “through 
Nature up to Nature’s God”—the God of Revelation as well. 
To such a book the author need not hesitate to affix his name. 

In a new edition he will doubtless correct the inadveitence on 
pages 115 and 133, by which the sun’s diameter is made but half 
as large as it should be. 
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